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Where “Hurry"is a harmful word 
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Health habits tend naturally to be hurried by children in 
the morning. A new day calls. Playmates wait. Mother 





has a hard time preventing neglect of important bodily atten- 
tions. And how much harder it is when bathroom facili- 
ties are limited. 


Father must shave; Sister must go downtown; then 
there’s the rest of the family. 


“Take plenty of time” is an important rule of health. 


Faucets and other 
Fittings — much depends 
upon them for satisfac- 
tory bathroom service. 
This is doubly assured 
when both Fittings and 
Fixtures are “Standard”. 


“*Home_ Boox’’— i i i 

Standart” Plum bing To prevent bathroom congestion is not expensive. In 

helps you plan your hath many homes the attractive bathroom shown above would be 
cilities wisely. Gives ; 

prices for your guidance. fully adequate. Others require an added lavatory, shower, 

Write for copy. . 


toilet; still others want one, two, or three extra bathrooms. 


Your Plumber can supply “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
and Fittings for the best arrangement for your home. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


AMPLE BATHROOM FACILITIES ARE NOT A LUXURY 






































TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


()UALITY - THE HIGHEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEw YORK 


PARIS Lonpon,W1 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 25 MADDOX STREET 
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Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80""— 
Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels 
standard equipment; wood wheels op- 
tional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, 
$3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; 
Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan- 
limousine, $3695. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to cur- 
rent Federal excise tax. 

All models equipped with full balloon 
tires. 


Ask about Chrysler's attractive time- 
payment plan. More than 4300 Chry- 
sler dealers assure superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. 


All: Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented 
car numbering system, pioneered by 
and exclusive with Chrysler, which 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering. 








The Chrysler Imperial “80” unfailingly 
does its 80 miles an hour whenever and 
wherever the road permits—but not alone 
for these rare and thrilling bursts of speed 
is the Imperial “80” built to do 80 miles 
an hour. ; 


This speed is there, rather, to enable you 
to enjoy, at your own favorite pace, the 
kind of relaxed and easeful riding which, 
up to now, you have sought in vain. 


Drive the Imperial “80” yourself, or merely 
sit and ride, at whatever speed you may 
favor; and note its eager readiness and 
restful smoothneSs. 


First, there will be a delightful new absence 
of tense nerves and taut muscles, for the car 
holds the road seemingly of its own accord. 


Eighty miles is extraordinary speed for a 
stock car, and in the Chrysler Imperial “80” 
it means unusual provisions for comfort, 
safety and ease of handling at all speeds. 


WHAT 80 MILES AN HOUR 
MEANS AT YOUR OWN FAVORITE SPEED 


power from the engine—but you won't 
feel it as a disturbing tremor; because the 
engine is insulated from the frame by live 
rubber mountings and all of its power 
impulses are neutralized. 


Holes and bumps in the road that wouid 
ordinarily jounce you unpleasantly pass un- 
noticed—a new sensation attributable to 
the rubber cushion-blocks which anchor 
the springs—and which, at the same time 
provide a chassis that cannot squeak and, 
therefore, needs no lubrication. 


Naturally, these engineering and structural 
superiorities produce riding and driving re- 
sults which are literally the utmost of luxury. 


Hour after hour you can drive the Imperial 
“80”—as fast or as slowly as you like—and 
step to the ground at the end of the trip as 
fresh as when you started. 


Won't you drive the Imperial “80” ‘your- 
selt?—at any speed andallspeedsyou careto 








You'll possibly note the hum of vigorous __ try, up to and including 80 miles per hour. 






" é4, CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


6 “. /@ y CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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-=> CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 
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AS FINE AS MONEY CAN BUILD 
80 MILES PER HOUR 
92 HORSE-POWER 
UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2 TO 7 PASSENGERS 
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FRENCH, SHRIMER & URN 


MEN ’S SHOES 
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Uncomfortable and 
without style—these 
men’s shoes were worn 
in the days of the stage 
coach. Comparing 
them with French, 
Shriner & Urner shoes 
of to-day, depicts clear- 
ly the progress of the 
last century, 


Priced at 
$14 








Cut from jinest quality White Buck 


Style 635 Tan Trim 
Style 630 Black Trim 


uality 
—that has withstood the test of time 


Tue Gatitants of an earlier day—wearing boots of hand worked leather 
—were never finer shod than the well dressed man of to-day who Wears 
French, Shriner & Urner shoes of ‘built-in’ style and quality. 

For over half a century, French, Shriner & Urner fine shoes have met the 
exacting requirements of men who are particular in their dress. The finest 
of leathers—the most expert of workmanship—tailored into shoes that make 
permanent patrons of trial customers. 

In stores specially appointed for your comfort and convenience—served 
by courteous attendants—you will find the newest styles of these famous 
shoes—for every occasion. 


Manufacturers of Men’s Fine Shoes for Nearly Half A Century 


SHOPS 


PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 
115 S. 12th St. 339 Robert St. 


KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
350 Madison Ave. 367 Fulton St. 
153 Broadway CHICAGO 
" Re 1002 Walnut St. 
131 West 42nd St. 106 Michigan Ave.(S.) i 
J. 
365 Broadway 16 S. Dearborn St. 1996-1905 deh Be. por cianeticada 
1263 Broadway BOSTON DETROIT SEATTLE 
1843 Broadway 212 Washington St. 230-234 Michigan Ave. 1214 Fourth Ave. 


Agencies in other principal Cities. 

















Of fine, soft leather, 
these boots of an olden 
time dandy appear 
crude and rough in 
comparison with the 
finely tailored shoes of 
French, Shriner & 
Urner. 
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BUT WHEN THE DANCE BEGINS 


LAINE’S dive, as usual, was a thing of breath-taking beauty. 
Sally turned to Dan. “Isn’t she a wonder?” she asked,‘‘Ishould 
think she’d be the most popular girl up here but she really receives 
very little attention. How do you account for it?” 
“Well, she’s like a lot of other athletic girls—she’s attractive only 
in a swimming suit or riding breeches. She’s dowdy ona dance floor.” 
Sally considered his reply for a moment. Then she uttered a 
little cry. 
“IT know what’s the matter,” she said triumphantly, “and I’m go- 
ing to fix it.” 
Dan’s gaze was an amused one, but that evening he beheld with 
wonder a transformed Elaine. A radiant vision, she was dancing 
every dance, cut in upon with gratifying regularity. 


this pump carries a wealth 





Slender of line and smartly | ede de 
trimmed with snake skin, 


an Shoes jor Women “™ 


Puzzled, he sought out Sally. 

«Well, I’m sufficiently impressed. How did you do it and where 
did she get that dress?” 

Sally longed to be mysterious but her triumph overpowered her. 

“‘Why, that’s the same dress she had on last night. She just killed 
it with those awful shoes she wore—she looked rooted to the ground. 
I found out her size and tried all the girls who wear Pedemodes. 
Marion wears the same size and, voi/a—you see Elaine!” 

“But why Pedemodes?” 

“Because all smart women wear them—they’re eons ahead of the 
style and they give you that light, fleeting look that makes everyone 
simply gnzow you’re a wonderful dancer!” 


Lisard effectively placed 
makes this strap pump one of 
the most distinctive models cf 





Clhe tedemode Shops 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. 
Detroit Ernst Kern Co, NEW YORK 570 FIFTH AVE. Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. i 

. . ne Richmond Seymour Sycle 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. CHICAGO 76 E. MADISON ST. . y se 
<EN L. Bamberger & Co : San Francisco _— City of Paris D-G Co. 
New York L. Livingston BOSTON 360 BOYLSTON sT. Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. Peer ee : St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. pee eee: Are. Toledo Lauber’s 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


INC., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Fashioned in the workshops of master makers and 
used by our forefathers 


By the hands of such master makers as Duncan Phyfe, Savery, Goddard, and 
others, this furniture was made. It reflects the character that genius gives to 
things it fashions, the mellowness and value of historic usage. 


Practical as well as decorative, the collection consists of highboys, 
lowboys, chests of drawers, desks, bookcases, dining tables, chairs, corner 
cupboards, etc. 





The Salons of Antique Furniture and Works of Art on the 
SEVENTH FLOOR 





B. ALTMAN & CO.—Fijth Avenue-NEW YORK 
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Early -American Cfurniture 
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Lhe Finale of the Soctal Error in Socks 






Smartest of patternsand 
colors, styled by Trufab 
Sashion experts 


_* all, the most correct hose becomes 
a rank faux pas the moment a hole ap- 
pears. Hence all the enthusiasm one hears 
round and about for the new and sécret 
method by which light, smart Trufab hose 
are invisibly reinforced ail over. 


Not by adding buik and weight is this done. 
Trufab hosiery is made to wear so long in even 
the sheerest models, to look so smart through 
the manifold ministrations of the most vicious 
laundries, by scientifically strengthening every 
thread, invisibly reinforcing the whole sock. 


Thus we have the unique combination of 
utmost smartness, with longevity— guaranteed 
to outlast your fondest expectations—at prices, 
amazing when you’ve seen the hose, of 35c 
to $1.00 the pair. 
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Bi-Spinning has elimi- 


nated the neglected area 
| from Trufab Hosiery 





























Crimax Hosiery MILLs 


e 
~~ Bf Founded 1902 ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 
- j u a | 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 
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OTHING’S so nice to travel in as Vici kid. 
It looks so trim. It’s cool. It needs so little 
freshening. An extra pair slipped into your suit- 
case makes you feel dressed for dinner on the 
train... Your Bois de Rose? Sudan? Your 


the subdued modern fashion. . . Your Parchemin? 
—lovelier, subtler than white? Your Cream? 
Your Apricot with its hint of pinky-rose under 
the beige? . . . Flowers, jewels—nothing could be 
more decorative than these delicately-moulded 





Crystal Grey? Or that slim little black 
highcut pump?... It all depends on 
your costume —each is perfect for its 
own uses. 


Nothing’s so nice for the long country Bods ifennaiara ec 


PHILADELPHIA 


afternoons as Vici kid. It’s so immacu- 
late. So palely, lustrously colourful in 








glove-like little shoes that summer brings 
to those who know the mode. 


And if you find the heavier sports shoes 
hard to wear—why not a pair of Vici 
shoes in Cochin Brown? It takes broguish 
lines smartly — but it’s just a feather’s 
weight on flying feet! 








fc) Inside of each of all these shoes—the 
j Vici Lucky Horseshoe .. . This means 

that shades are right—and stay that 
way... This means the leather lasts 
— as well as looks...This means 
the small, smart foot at its most / 
perfect best. yy 





by 





ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


Cl kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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O€t Americans are making a: discovery—that nl 
in the works of our early American crafts- D 

men we have a rich and lovely inheritance of truly 
American beauty. We have discovered that back 
before the 1800’s our forefathers built homes, de- 
signed furniture and wrought their silver in a style 
that is very much our own. In beauty of line, sense 
of decoration, sincerity of materials, the Early Ameri- 
can Style is one that expresses cultured good taste 
and intelligent interest in home decorations that 
we Americans are again evidencing, as never before. 


Of all the fine old things that have come down ( 
to us from our early American homes, the rarest 

is silver. Outside the priceless collections in our 

museums little remains. But how exquisitely 

wrought these old pieces are, quaintly individual, 

beautifully proportioned! Their appeal is strong, 

not alone because they are so distinctly American, 

but also, because of their downright beauty. 


It is to just such pieces in the collections of old 
silver shown in the Early American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and the 
Boston Museum of Art, that we have gone for 
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the inspiration of our new pattern, shown on these 
pages. Because it so closely re-expresses the spirit 
of the early American artist-silversmiths we have 
named it as we have—“Early American” —a tribute 
to their craftsmanship. Could you imagine a more 
appropriate pattern of table silver for our modern 
homes which go back, as does this new design in 
“Treasure” solid silver, to the inspiration of early 
American days and ways? 


The old silversmiths made only spoons and a few 
incidental pieces in flatware, but in the “Early 
American Style” every requirement of the most 
exacting hostess will have its individual piece, in 
the same charming, authentic design—the same 
precious metal through and through—and plain 
or engraved, to suit the individual taste. The finish 
of every piece would cause even Paul Revere— 
himself a famous silversmith—to be generous in 
his praise. 

Do you love the charm of “Early American” — 
then you will want to see this new silver spread 
before you at your jeweler’s. Please write us for 
complete illustrated brochures. 


Rocers, Lunt & BOWLEN 
i SILVERSMITHS 3 
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SOLID SILVER 
The Early American Style 
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The hotter the day — the harder the game, 
the more you'll appreciate the head enjoy- 
ment of Merton-Air, the air cooled cap. 
Made of pure water-shrunk Irish linen, or 
in a variety of other suitable materials. You 
will find Merton - Air meets your most 


exacting style and comfort requirements. 





-" ABANICK ERS 


The exclusive ventilating visor allows fresh air 
to circulate under the cap. This keeps your 
head cool and your hair healthy. Merton-Air 
shown above in Irish linen $2.50. Knickers to 
match $7.50. This is one of a fine assortment 
of Merton Sport Caps with knickers to 


match. Featured wherever particular men buy. 


The New Merton Style Booklet fully tllustrates +0 


ef the authentic spring and summer styles of caps 


and knickers. 


Gladly mailed upon request. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO ; 210 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK CITY 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


Shoe foreMen, 


Men of discrimination have learned to turn expec’ 
tantly to Johnston & Murphy Shoes for those rare 
refinements in design, craftsmanship and materials 
that unmistakably express Style. Truly a gentleman's 
footwear for every select occasion. Years of specialized 
study of men’s requirements in footdress, have ulti- 
mated in a shoe aptly designated “The Nation’s Best.” 


Johnston & Murphy 
Newark, N. J. 
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Newport Country Club 


\ 

White Buckskin Oxfords, trimmed in black or 
tan. A sports shoe of restrained ‘smartness that 
invites your critical, satisfying scrutiny. 
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HIS dinner jacket is a Roberts-Wicks model With the university man, as with any man in 





favored and worn by eastern university men. the habit of dressing well, the Roberts-Wicks 
In the light of such endorsement, no comment upon Label is a symbol of correct cut and good taste. 
its merits is necessary. Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR , 
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BUCKHORN INN 


(At Broadway and 22nd St., New York) 


From Earte’s “Stage Coach and Tavern Days” 


AN 


GREEN was popular in those days 


When Indian trails were highways and 
men wore silk breeches, flowered with 
silver and gold, the sword knot re- 
ceived as much attention as the sword. 


Light blue coats with silver buttons, 
beau-drat or broadcloth coats of red 
with plush breeches, and breeches of 
silver gauze, black velvet on occasion— 
this was the wardrobe of the Colonial 
gentleman. 


The range of colors was confined, we 
are told, to blue, sky blue, buff, scar- 
let, white, green and crimson. Clothes 
were ordered months—sometimes 
years—=in advance. The minutest 
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details of cut, fit and tailoring were 
supervised by the gentleman patron. 
Available stocks of beautiful fabrics 
were woefully inadequate to supply 
the wanted varieties. 


It is one more tribute to the resource- 
ful courage of those great gentlemen 
that, withal, they were well dressed. 
While silver gauze breeches would be 
out of place today, there is, notwith- 
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standing, a renaissance of color in its 
many uses in men’s dress. In the 
Strong- Hewat line, for example, there 
are more than a thousand different 
patterns. Every Strong-Hewat fabric 
is Virgin Wool. These colorful cloths 
are found in the lines of the most re- 
presentative manufacturers. 


Despite tremendous obstacles, the 
early Americans have handed down 
to us the tradition of dress. We 
Americans of today are fortunate in 
that every facility is provided to make 
it easy for us to be the best dressed 
nation in the world. 


EWAT 


irgin Wool FABRICS 
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‘STRONG, HEWAT & COMPANY, Inc. 


. 25 Madison Avenue . 


NEW YORK 
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“We'll save twenty miles by going this way.” 
“] know, but if the road is all like this—” 
“My dear, with these Kelly-Springfield Flexible tires yow ll never know yow’re on a rough road.” 
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pHe familiar phrase “as good as Buick” 


suggests that you see and drive the car 
that others use as the Standard of Com- 
parison before you spend your money. 


— JON 
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The Better Buick 








“WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT+:+* BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen’s 
“Diseases of the Skin.” 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 

It may spread by infection through per- 
sonal contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many 
people, for instance, and especially chil- 
dren, are free from the disease until infected 
by actual contact with dandruff bacteria. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, 
but easy to check. 


Unless checked and properly treated it 
has a persistent tendency to reappear, and 
often in more virulent form, with possible 
loss of hair or even total baldness. 

The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suit- 
able antiseptic solution to combat the dis- 
ease and to heal the scalp. 


Its a danger signal 


Danprurr is a danger signal. .If you have it you 
should do something about it. 

Perhaps you never knew it before, but dandruff is a 
germ disease. It spreads by infection from personal con- 
tact, as with the common use of combs and brushes. 
Children, for instance, are never troubled with dandruff 
until actually infected by some contact. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure but easy to check. 
It has a tendency to reappear, unless properly treated, 
and often brings with it the possible loss of hair or actual 
baldness. 

The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 

The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 


LISTERINE 


You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Not only men but women have become devoted users 
of Listerine for this purpose—women, particularly, since 
bobbed hair has been in vogue and has made them more 
conscious of dandruff if it happened to be present. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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NEW YORK—Boys 
Lake Placid Club School 


For Boys In the Adirondacks. 
Under Lake Piacid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating 
parents who desire the best in Education, En- 


vironment and Health. 
Ira A. Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club. N.Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
College Preparatory. ‘Technical and Business Courses 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. /:or Catalog address 

















Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 
EEKSKILL icaceny 


Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. NewGym 
and Pool. Senior Upper-House. Separate school 
for younger boys. For catalog address:—The 
Principals, Box F, Peekskill-on-Hud:on, N. Y. 








ame STORM. KING Solow 


merly The STONE SCHOOL = Established 
A samniila College Preparatory School. 50 miles 
fron New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog. 
ALVAN E. DUERR. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y 





EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 


OME 


On the beautiful Susquehanna 
River between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. . nationally- 
known preparatory school for 
boys. Picturesque surroun- 
ings ; beautiful grounds ; mod- 
ern buildings and equipment. 
Faculty of specialists. Sepa- 
rate department fer younger 
boys. College preparatory and 
advanced courses, Supervised 
athletics. Large swimming 
pool and golf course. Tome 
Summer Camp for smaller 
boys. Catalog. 














Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 








an impressionable age, 


to their utmost. 


instead of next. 





CONDITIONS 


Few disappointments in life are keener than that felt by a 
boy—or a girl—who flunks out the last year in prep school 
and fails to enter college with the rest of the class. 


Perhaps it was not the boy’s fault. Illness, change of resi- 
dence, or just misdirected energy may be responsible. Yet 
he feels, however unreasonably, that he is inferior to the 
dullest in his class. He faces the discouraging prospect of 
trailing his friends through college for four long years. 


This feeling of being always a little behind, absorbed at 
may become a habit of thought 
which all through life will keep him from using his energies 


Don’t risk it. Summer schools remove conditions. 


Two months of intensive training in mathematics, or 
Latin, or French, or Greek, will enable him to obtain those 
credits he lacks and will fit him to enter college this fall 
The thrill of accomplishment will give 
him a flying start in his new work. 


If you don’t know about these schools, you will find them 
listed here. Or else just write to us. Tell us the situation, 
and we shall be glad to help you. 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair ... Vogue ... House & Garden 


23 West 44th Street, New York City 














PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and four 
years of service 


Separate preparatory school 


CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 
Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the open hill country, 11 miles north of Philadel- 
phia. Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. 
T.R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


Preparation for ALL colleges. State age of boy. 
Edward Robbins, B. - Somerville, B.S. 
Write for ‘Catalog. * Box 30, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HUN*<2~’ PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepa- 
ration for College Examinations. 

NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old. 
Joun G.Hun,Ph.D., 105 Stockton St.,Princeton, N. J. 


Trinity Mouse <2", 


A Small School with a home wth aigay in 
dividual attention for boys 7-14. In the country 
near Philadelphia. Booklet on request 

W. Filler Lutz, M.A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 























Your letter of inquiry to The Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
Teaders in the solution of their school problems. 





NEW ENGLAND—Boys 


NEW YORK—Girls 





ROXBURY 


A special type of boarding school 


Thorough College preparation for the Individual 
Sound instruction by the tutorial method 


High record of efficiency on College Entrance 
Examinations. Classes limited to five, 


All athletics under well known coaches 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


Modern methods. Superb equipment. 
Campbell Hall jor Juniors 
A. H. MITCHELL, Director, Box T, Billerica, Mass. 
Dewitt bb d School 
Clinton He er for Boys 
—— for College and Technical School 

Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 

Joun B.HEBBERD,A.M.,CoTToN St., NEWTON,MaAss. 


WESTERN—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 


For boys. 

















[Cur cern ces Ceo ceo 


SCOVILLE SCH99L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
F Pacing Central Park and the Art Museum. 
Academie and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
College Preparation. en Recrea- 
tional Semesuaitios, Addre 
MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, “PRINCIPAL, 
io0e Fifth Avenuc, New York City 
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When writing to these schools or | 





it will help you to mention Vanity Fai 


(1 East 5ist — 
New York Cit 

A thorough school an de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
academic, secretarial and elec- 
tive courses. Music. Riding. 
swimming, tennis. 70th year 


Miss Eltinge 
Miss Masland 


Heres Manor 






} Principals 











<on- Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
pone Chleaen ail pe et ac A ne gy Ml Grades. puntoe College Special Courses. Music. 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, ILL. qravel —— ae a A paaee Director 
ULVER’ ACADEMY| de KNOX School 

(On Lake Maxinkuckee) Jor Girls 


Prepares for any college. Small classes. Unsurpassed 
equipment. Catalog. President’s Office, Culver, Ind. 


HORPE for BOYS 


16. “ACCREDITED ACADEMY.” 
“hemee er first.’” On Lake, near Chicago. 
Semi-military. Athletics. CATALOG of:— 
Thorpe Academy, Box V, Lake Forest, IIL. 








SOUTHERN—Boys 


NEW YORK—Girls 





STAUNTON "22385 


Une of the most distinguished pg m4 gens 
Preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
Business. Superb disciplinary training. Col. Thos. H. 
Russell, B.S., Pres., Box Z (Kable Sta.), Staunton, Va. 





THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GRADUATE Courses, Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. PARIS HOME 
of School emzhasizes Travel, Arts. Languages. Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New Yor: City 





A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 
INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 


Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet, HoucHton 


Box F Cooperstown, New York 








NEW YORK—Girls 








AR YM OUN 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








COLLEGE ACADEMY 
(Wilson Park) 


(Castle Ave.) 
Four-year course leading Pre-Academic, Academic, 
to degrees and Finishing Courses 
Brimches: Paris and 1028 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
pasion: Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 








EER 


For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 


Che Castle 


“lL Miss Mason’s School 
Se for Girls 


Box goo Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York, 











School of the Holy Child 
SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Address: Mother Superior 











If you desire expert advice on school prob- 
lems, write The Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau. 





NEW ENGLAND—Girls 











‘She ELY SCHOOL 
Sor Girls 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
Onehourfrom New York. 
In the country. Ample 
grounds for outdoor 
sports. College Prepara- 
tory, General and Aca: 
demic Courses. Special 
emphasis on_ intensive 
review for college prepa- 
ration. Junior College 
Courses for Post-gradu- 
ates with diploma on com- 
pletionoftwo-yearcourses 
in Music, Art, Drama and 


Secretarial work. 
Headmistress: ELIZABETH L. ELY 


Associate Headmistress: 
Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr 














H in the Pines 
NORTON, MASS. 

A country school for girls, located 30 miles 
from Boston. College preparatory courses 
with intensive work for examinations. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial 
courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- 
structors. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15. 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cul- 
tural Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Exam- 
inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horse- 
manship. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDutfie, Springfield, 
Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses, 123rd year. 
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NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


|. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls 


| CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 


FINE ARTS 





LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale— 
ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on the care and: management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Sane riding a feature. Bklt. 
INSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
147 Woodiand Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 











HILLSIDE 


One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, schoolhouse, gym- 
nasium, Prepares for all colleges. 
Special courses. Diction and 
Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 
back riding. Catalog. 

Margaret R. Brendiinger, A.B., 
Vassar. Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 
Smith, Principals, Norwalk, Conn. 











CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 
and Outdoor Life. 

Augusta Choate, 
1600 Beacon Street 


Vassar, Principal » 
Brookline, Mass. 








THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college prepara- 
tory course and special courses. 
Students accepted for final year of in- 
tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium. 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 














N SCHOOL FOR GIRLS N 
Preparatory for Smith and other Colleges. Intensive 
Course for High School Graduates. Outdoor Sports. 
School Aug. and Sept. for Tutoring for Examina- 
tions. Address Secretary, Box D, Northampton, Mass. 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


Two-year courses in college work. Art, music, ex- 


pression, home economics and other vocational NE 

— — proparetery. 90- _ compus. 32 W YORK 

ouildings. thletics. ing. ox 197, Forest A progressive day school for limited num- 
Glen, Md. James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. ber of boys and girls from four to twelve. 








BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 WEST 78th STREET 


All-day program, 9-4. 
Further information upon request. 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Beautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000. Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 








SPRING HILL ~ 


= progressive boarding school 
r boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William Spineey Miss Dorothy Bull 
itehfield, Connecticut 





FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year. Two year Junior College and Preparatory 
courses. Also College courses in Secretarial Science, 
nye Science, Music, etc. Educational advan- 

ges of National Capital. For catalog address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL” 2109 S ST., Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 


Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
Coliege Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Box F. Oakrest, Washington, D.C. 











SOUTHERN—Girls 





WARD- -BELMON T 


For Girnis and Youncso Women 
An some Junior College 
d High School ' 
paseniiena for the 1926-27 session 
shou!d be oe as soon as possible to in- 
sure entran 
Thorough ‘scademic course. Conservatory | 
advantages int Music, Expression, Art, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports. 
sium, swimming pool _and 
References required. Booklets on request. 
WARD-BELMON 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 





‘SULLINS COLLEGE ivistol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
huildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 





OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England coun- 
try school for Girls. 25 miles from Boston. 
College preparation. Household Arts and Secre- 
tarial. Accredited. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Emerson, Prin., 73 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 





WESTERN—Girls 
Lindenwood Colblege 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 
year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. Catalog. 

oemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 








pes UM. SCH®L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 
tarial Studies. All Sports—Riding. 
For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

| | Head of School 





Mrs, Edith Hatcher Harc B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., “Principal 








Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 
New York 











Your letter of inquiry to the Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
readers in the solution of their school problems. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 








. + . . 
Miss Barry’s Foreign School forGirls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
Languages, Art, Music. College Prep. Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing, Historic Tours. 
School for younger girls. October to 
Address The Secretary, Bex 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


LA BELLE FRANCE 


Ecole pour Jeunes Filles 
A home for girls in France; academic studies, art, 








music and language with careful “ing training. 
For anpal ntment writ 
Mme. Tiranctt. 9 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY | Hill Street, Rye, N. Y. 
ACADEMIC 
cree | 

“Miss HARRIET LARNED HUN EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
incipa | 





PENN HALL 


For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
campus.- All modern buildings. Moderate rates. 
For catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 
master, Box S Chambersburg, Pa. 





Miss BEarp’s SCHOOL 
A Country ScHoo, NEAR NEw YorK 
College + nam ion, General Courses, Outdoor Sports 





GeF REER SAHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


Limited enrollment gg 4 intimate care. 9 miles 
from Boston. Miss Cora €E. Morse, Principal 
31 Park Cirele,. Arlington Heights, Mass. 


A limited group of 

+74 on a J sareruny selected chil- 
dren of retarded de- 

velopment. Beautiful estate. Homelike stmosphere. 


Sympathetic, expert training and care. Cataiog 
Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 








ORANGE NEw JERSEY 
College Pr. eperctory 
on * oneres BS ed 


FRDEN SS 
School r Girls owed? Sensi) the ear round 


For catalog addres. 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Prin., Lakewood, N. J. 


Hishopthorpe Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art, Music, College Prenaratory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. Mr.and 
Mrs. C. N, Wyant, Principals, Box 260, Bethi Pa. 

















THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
ms Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15, 
Bookle Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls, and Young Children. 





Academic and vorational courses. Snecial instruction. 
Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pa. 


Birch Wathen School 


A modern day ene for boys and girls 


150 West 94th Stre 
1] 459 Wath So"Weet Sra street New York City 


STONEHENGE ~ 


A Mother School for younger children. Kxinder- 
garten up to fifth grade, Open all the year. Sum- 
mer 5 at opens June first. Box 319, Brew- 
ster, N. 

















STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 


Airs. Boswell’s—_ 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 

| **A Home Away from Home’’ for 

girls eee any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

all year. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh Year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 











GIRLS’ CAMPS 








Teela-Wooket Camps 


“The Horseback Camps’’ for girls under 18. 
Every girl learns to ride. Swimming, golf, 
tennis—a 300 acre wonderland in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. All sports. No Extras. 


Camp Idlewild for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 
is under the same management. Booklets. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin Street Cambridge, Mass. 


ALOHA CLUB 


A CAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN 
All sports, Crafts. Horseback riding. 
Excellent golf. Address Mrs. E. L. 
_ 77 Addington Road, Brookline, 
ass. 














BOYS’ CAMPS 


ME : 





for boys 7-16. On campus of 

Tome School in famous Sus- 

quehannock Indian country. 

CAM 190 acres. Tents, Lodge. Catalog. 
Director: dviser: 

Mrs. 1. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


MUSIC 
Ohe Clebeland Jnstitute 


of (Tusic 
Summer School, June 21-Aug. 1 


| 

| Complete courses under the regular faculty for 
| beginners, advanced students and _ teachers. 
| Summer work may be credited as one quarter 
of full year towards certificate of diploma. 


Attractive Residence for out of town students. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


M anch COLLEGE 


OF MUSIC 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full courses 
in all branches of the musical art. Classical 
Special training, expression, languages, 
ecial Courses offered in academics. 
150,000 buildings and dormitories, exten- 
sive A Swimming pool, gymnasium, golf 
and horseback riding. 
Catalog on request. 
academics and music to girls under 14. 
special form. 
14th session opens September oth 


Address, MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
College Park Box F, Staunton, Va. 


Frank T. Molonpy 
Conservatory of Music, Dancing & Dramatic Arts, 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cello, Sight Reading, Dra- 
matics, Operatic Coaching, Languages, Composition, 
Dancing inall its branches. Childrenasnpecialty. Excel- 
| lent ins*ruction. wg A now for special summer rates, 



























We offer special covrses in 
Write for 











Summer Term—27th Year of 
The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSES—In Life Drawing, Antique Drawing, 
Portrait, Still Life, Pictorial Composition and 
Illustration. 


Send for Catalog V. 
———————————————— 
FINE & APPLIED ARTS 



























GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL of ART 
SUMMER CLASSES 


New York City—Classes in drawing, paint- 
ing, illustration, advertising art and cos- 
tume design. 

Point Pleasant, N. J.—Classes in land 
scape and figure painting and design. 











| 110 West 85 St. . Susquehanna 10041 


Catalogue on Request 
7003 Grand Central Terminal, New York 


VESPER GEORGE fm 


° SCHOOL 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 
MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC— PAINTING — SCULPTURE 

A ae RE—OPERA CLASS 

DRAMA — LECTURES 

310 Riverside ‘aan (cor. 103rd St.) New York, N. Y. 


APPLIED ARTS 


de luxe 
de luxe 














Booklet. 








costume dew 


drossmalc! 


browns designers 








Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six-Week Summer Course 
Ul phases from elementary to full mastery of 
‘costume design and illustration are taughlin 
Shortest time compatible with thoroughness. 
Special Courses Planned for Teachers 
Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions 
Our sales department disposes of student 
work. Certificates given to students fulfilling 
requirements of the course. 
Peeet _neenaen 
200 West sans New York 


McDowell oneal MillinerySchool 










Designing Individual Instruction in _ Trade 

Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 

Dressmaking Also for Personal Use. Day and 

Pattern-cutting Evening _ Classes. _No_ branches. 
Call_or Write for Particulars. 

Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, New York 





SECRETARIAL 


| KATHARINE GipBs SCHOOL, | 


SECRETARIAL és EXECUTIVE 


training for educated women 
A school of unusual character and distinctive 
purpose. New York—247 Park Avenue 
Boston—90 Marlboro Street 
Providence—155 Angell Street 


Residence School in Boston 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











The Sargent School insiic) 
Founded a na Be | Dr. Mo a Sargent 
tonr 
L.W. SARGENT, Director. ‘Cambridge, Mass, 


GRACE G. GIRARD 
THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Scientific Self-Defence for Women 


[Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 
GOLF 


PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON 


Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Hand-made clubs and accessories. 

Albert G. Elphick & Co., Inc. 

135 W. 72nd St., New York Trafalgar 2712 
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DRAMATICS 
AUTTTTTTRTTT TTT TTT TOTO TYT TTT TT TTO TOTO T TTT? 


MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARIS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
For 42 Years America's Leading Institution 
“ ees Art po ao 

h Season o 
TEACHERS? SUMMER. COURSE 
IN STAGE a, PLAY DRE TING AND 
ADVANCED EXPRESSI QUE 








ONAL 
= July 12 

Next regular Term starts October 25th 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 

with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Catalogue and information, Dramatic Courses. 

Room 262 G CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
kanal alata dated icity 


MAAAAAAALAALL ie 











Edith Coburn Noyes School 
Oral English Drama Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Eprrn Cosurn Noygs, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 








SHOPPERS 


b~ BUYE 


PALA ¢ 
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Arts & Crafts 


HERALDRY. YOUR COAT-OF-ARMSauthenticateu 
at Library of Congress, embla: ‘one: in colors, and 
framed size 8 x 10. $10.00. Address, Bert Force, 
Croydon Inn, Washington, District of Columbia 











Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE 
by the one authority to whom other experts 
concede first place. Re go that the be- 
ginner or expert ought _to know about Bridge. 
WITH THE NEW AUTHORIZED 1926 LAWS 
The greatest Auction book yet written. Price 
> 50 at all bookshops or from the following, 

. A. Stokes Comnany, 443-4th Avenue, New York 








A reference pw of uniform adver- 
tisements classified for the convenience of 
the reader. Advertising rates upon request 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 








Flesh Reduction—Cont. 


THIN-U REDUCING CREAM—No Dieting; no 
Exercising; Stainless; Greaseless; Harmless; Van- 
ishing immediately. 8 Oz. Jar $3.75. Prepaid. Special 
Price to Dealers. Thin-U Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








sel buie tae new solitaire game bas-d on Auction 
Bridge. Willimprove your aucticn. Instruction sheets 
$1.00 ppd. Money back if not satisfied. Solobid Pub. 
Co., 315 Union Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 

letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 

people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 








Beads & Beaded Bags 


Furs 





Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—487 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point 

Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
_& 6 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 





ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS. Order your furs 
direct from where the fur ne rapoed, Old Ivory 
Beads—Indian Curios of all kinds. Write for in- 
formation. Vance R. Macdonald, oe AEEU ADEE Alaska 








Beauty Culture 





Enroll now for the fall term of the 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices. 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Plaza 4524 


TECHNIQUE of 


GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 
Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Courses 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 
Richard Boleslavsky, Director 
announces the opening of the Fall Term of its 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL on October 4, 1926. For 
information address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 
Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New York City 


THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage M 
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MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only_at my one address, 

50 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. Booklet 


Gowns & Wienn Apne Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician, This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request. as oebling Geyser. 
New York City address, 107 Bast 35th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. address, 2001 ClHestnut Street 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 





Graphology 


Understand Yourself & Others. Handwriting scientifi- 
cally analyzed. Send written page & $1. for list of domi- 
nant characteristics & talents—or $5 for complete anal- 
ysis. a Petrus Stuyvesant Club, 129 VE. 10th St., N.Y. 


WANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy “Hand-Reading 
Today”, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars, etc. $1.00. Write for ap 
description. Stokes Co., 443-4th Avenue, N. ity 











BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8& East 49th Street, New York 








Books 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 


Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. ¥. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
586-5th Ave. (bet. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs. 
Artistic Permanent Waves. Natural Hair Tints. 
3934 B’way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 


EL! ET CAMILLE—Formerly with Desfossé and 
the Claridge Hotel, Paris. Masters in all branches 
of the art of hair dressing. 18 East 49th Street, 
New York City. Telephone _Murray_1 Hill 7740-7741 




















Stationery 





HAMMERMILL Ripple Finish ANNOUNCEMENTS 
with Baronial  Envelo ones. colors. S$ 

when folded 4% x §%%. Printed. four 
any color of ‘ink. Two hundred fifty sets 
at $15.50. Five hundred sets at $19.60. One 
thousand sets at $25.75. Add 5% for postage. 
Excess will be refunded. Address The Piper Shop 
Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 








Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming, 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8140 
SWIMMING GUARANTEED, two styles, crawl and 
back strokes $25.00. Private instructions 9 
Daily. Booklet V, 2561 Broadway corner oath. st 
Topel Swimming School. Telephone Riverside 0440 


Unusual Gifts 


Extraordinary objects from the European art centres, 
znd unusual novelties exclusive to my own studio, 
will gladden the heart of the connoisseur. Rena 
Rosenthal, 520 Mad. Ave., nr. 53rd St., New York 




















Hair Goods 





MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. . Hill 5737 





FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, Louis 
Bromfield’s Possession, a story of modern society 
for all who ow the work of our thinking young 
writers. 2.50 Stokes, Publisher 
ANY BOOK sant ANYWHERE POST FREE 
We bring the service of the city bookshon wherever 
your vacation may take you. _ Send for book Notes ue e 8. 











Play Construction and Directing, etc, Two-year course. 

Special classes. Connected with Stuart Walker’s com- 

panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





The musicians and schools of music 
listed in these pages are heartily recom- 
mended by The Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau. We know them and shall gladly 
tell you more about them if you desire 
to write to us for information. ‘ 








DANCING 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCIN 


Cla ssic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success, 3 
Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF. sa". saune 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DE REVUELT STUDIOS 
{1 West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings. Tango, Fox Trot, 
Waltz, Charleston. Open (10-10) 
Trial 2 lessons $5. 
Schuyler 9631 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Intensive Summer Courses beginning July 
Fifth. Short Evening Courses Always Open. 

Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W. 28th St., N.Y. 













































Post-Box Book Service, 15 W. 44th St., N. 


Cigarettes 


MIDI CINQ. A perfumed intinction that clears the 
cigarette, scents the room with a delicate odor, and 
makes smoking more delightful. Non-injurions. So i 
149 West 4th St., Greenwich Village, N. 











Hair & Scalp Treatments 





LOSS OF HAIR—Don't fear baldness. New 
growths of hair stimulated. Alopecia, dandruff, 
eczema relieved--by a noted European Hair Spe- 
cialist. Women treated. Satisfaction assured. 
Examination free. Call D. R. Roman—342 West 


23rd Street, New York City, New York. Hours 
Mornings 10—12. Afternoons 3—8. Telephone 
Watkins 4532. One visit will convince you. 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 
TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 














Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 

Dancing purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 

Guaranty Trust Bidg., 522—sth Ave., N..Y. .-¥. C 

ALVIENE, teacher of Freca_and Adele Astaire, | SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
Evelyn Law, Marie Saxon. Dancers with Pavlowa | diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
and others. Write to Secretary. Extension 22, | antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. Address 
Alviene University, 43 West 72nd Street, New York | 146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
BECHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, 


Flesh Reduction 





WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York Tel. Murray Hill 3068 











? 


@ 


To know what to read, to know 
what to see, to know what to 


hear; 
To know how and where to 
travel; 
For expert advice about 


schools in America, ‘or abroad; 


For practical information 
about shops or shopping in 
New York, Paris, or London; 


Address 
without fee or obligation, 
the Information Editors of 


VANITY FAIR 
23 West 44th St., New York City 














New York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry— 
Silver. We also buy from_ responsible _per- 
sons. Fifth floor—Rooms fifty and _ fifty-one 








Miscellaneous 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 
just published, is the most complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 
schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures 
and overdrapes—portfolios of good interiors from 
fine houses—lists of decorators. All this for 
$5.00 from your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from 
House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 








Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Ine, 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los, Angeles, California 











Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN. (9 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 











Perfumes 





EXQUISITE PERFUMES SPECIALLY BLENDED 
to express your personality. Each odeur created in 
your presence. No stock perfumes used—You have 
the privilege of scenting different perfumes and 
making personal choice. To assure absolute privacy, 
telephone for special appointment. Nayan, Par- 
fumerie Armin Degener, 389 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. ¥. Telephone, Ashland 0186-0187 





UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
made at our own studios. A visit will convince you 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 


FOR SUMMER GIFT-SHOP BUYER. Distinctive 
novelties, antiques, decorations. Boxes, lamps, shades, 
opaline glass materials, etc. Monthly importaticns. 
Ford Tarpley Inc., 156 East 49th St., New York City 


HOUSE & GARDEN’ Seseeue BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tall pillared Southern ones—all as the best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. 192 
pages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for the friend who is going to build. 
Interesting. Practical. Beautiful. Convenient. 
$4.00 _ from your a, or $4.20 by mail 
from House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 














Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S. 11 St.. Richmond. Va. 











IF YOU WILL 
TELL US 


I. The age of the child 
to be placed in school 

2. The location you 
prefer 

3. The subjects of study 
to be stressed 

4. The approximate 


tuition fee. 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St., New York City 
Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 
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NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


|_ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls | 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 


FINE ARTS 





re 
LASELL SEMINARY 

Overlooking beautiful village of ee 

ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 


Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 


147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 











HILLSIDE 


One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, schoolhouse, gym- 
nasium. Prepares for all colleges. 
Special courses. Diction and 
Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 
back riding. Catalog. 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 
Vassar. Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 
Smith, Principals, Norwalk, Conn. 











CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 
and Outdoor Life. 

Augusta Choate, 


Vassar, Principal + 
1600 Beacon Street i 


Brookline, Mass. 








THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college prepara- 
tory course and special courses. 
Students accepted for final year of in- 
tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium. 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 














NORTH FOR AMP TON 


Preparatory for Smith and other Colleges. Intensive 
Course for High School Graduates. Outdoor Sports. 
School Aug. and Sept. for Tutoring for Examina- 
tions. Address Secretary, Box D, Northampton, Mass. 


‘SULLINS COLLEGE aristot, Virginia 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Two-year courses in college work. Art, music, ex- 
pression, home economics and other vocational 
courses. College preparatory. 90-acre campus. 32 
buildings. Athletics. Riding. Box 197, Forest 
Glen, Md. James E. 


Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 








BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 WEST 78th STREET 
NEW YORK 
A progressive day school for limited num- 
ber of boys and girls from four to twelve. 
All-day program, 9-4. 
Further information upon request. 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William nee Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 














FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 


27th year. Two year Junior College and Preparatory 
courses. Also College courses in Secretarial Science, 
Domestic Science, Music, etc. Educational advan- 

ges of National Capital. For catalog address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2109 S ST., Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 


Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
Coliege Preparatory. Househol | 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Box F. Oakrest, Washington, D.C. 

















SOUTHERN—Girls 





WARD- BELMON . 


For Girnis and Younc Women 
An Accredited Junior College 
and High School 

Reservations for the 1926-27 session 
shou!d be og as soon as possible to in- 


sure entran 
Thorough ‘oc cect ed 
advantages i Music, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics a | 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports. New gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and bowling alley. 
References required. Booklets on request. 
WARD-BELMON 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


demic course. 





For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
ety every room connecting bath. Swimming 

Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 





QWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England coun- 
try school for Girls. 25 miles from Boston. 
College preparation. Household Arts and Secre- 
tarial. Accredited. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Emerson, Prin., 73 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 





WESTERN—Girls 
Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 
year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
odern facility. Catalog. 
oemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 





Every 
s 4 





LARC UM SCH®L 


Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia, Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 
tarial Studies. All Sports— Riding. 
For catalog and information address 

The Secretary, 
Box a = Mawr, Pa. 


of School 
I| 3 Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcu B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., “Principal 











Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 











Your letter of inquiry to the Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
readers in the solution of their school problems. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 








Miss Barry’s Foreign School forGirls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 

Languages, Art, Music. College Prep. Fencing, 

Horseback Riding, Dancing, Historic Tours. Lower 

School for younger girls. October. to June. 

Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


LA BELLE FRANCE 


Ecole pour Jeunes Filles 
A home for girls in France; academic studies, art, 
te ~ and language with careful home training. 











New York. For anne pointment write 
a Se TORY Mme. Tirancft, 9 Hill Street, Rye, a A 
Music Athletics 
MISS HARRIET LARNED HUNT EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Principal 
For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior hel REER S 1O0L 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre for Girls of Retarded Development 
campus.” All modern buildings. Moderate rates. | Limited enrollment pe intimate care. 9 miles 


For catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 
master, Box S Chambersburg, Pa. 





Miss BEarp’s SCHOOL 
A Country ScHoo, NEAR NEw York 
College “eon agi General Courses, Outdoor Sports 





Airs. Boswell’s — 






Birch Wathen School 


A modern day school for boys and girls 


150 West 94th Street .. ; 
147 and 149 West 93rd Street New York City 


STONEHENGE ~ 


A Mother School for younger children. Kinder- 
garten up to fifth grade, Open all the year. Sum- 
mer :* eS opens June first. Box 319, Brew- 
ster, N. 


STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 




















Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 

“A Home Away from Home’’ for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

all year. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh Year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 





Teela-Wooket Camps 


“The Horseback Camps” for girls under (8. 
Every girl learns to ride. Swimming, golf, 
tennis—a 300 acre wonderland in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. All sports. No Extras. 
Camp Idlewild for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 
is under the same management. Booklets. 

MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin Street Cambridge, Mass. 











ALOHA CLUB 


A CAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 


AND YOUNG WOMEN 
All sports. Crafts. Horseback riding. 
Excellent golf. Address Mrs. E. L. 
Gulick, 77 Addington Road, Brookline, 
Mass. 





BOYS’ CAMPS 


for boys 7-16. On campus of 
Tome School in famous Sus- 
quehannock Indian country. 
190 acres. Tents, Lodge. Catalog, 


CAM Director: Adviser: 


Mrs. 1. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Meryinnd. Port Deposit, Tome School 


MUSIC 


Ohe Clleteland Institute 
of (Tusic 


Summer School, June 21-Aug. 1 


Complete courses under the regular faculty for 
beginners, advanced students and _ teachers. 
Summer work may be credited as one quarter 
of full year towards certificate of diploma. 


Attractive Residence for out of town students. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 























from putcn. ss E. orse, Principal 
{ Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


A limited group of 

+74 on all carefully selected chil- 
dren of retarded de- 

velopment. Beautiful estate. Homelike stmosphere. 


Sympathetic, expert training and care. Cataiog 
Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 








ORANGE NEw JERSEY 
and Genera A ee 


ARDEN 5: 


School r Girls Outdoor Sports the naaed round 


For catalog address 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Prin., Lakewood, N. J. 


Hishopthorpe Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art, Music, College Prenaratory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N, Wyant, Pri Box 260, B Pa. 


Cotes e Gc Preparatory 














THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15, 
Bookle Langhorne, Pa. 


M anch COLLEGE 


OF MUSIC 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full courses 
in all branches of the musical art. Classical 
dancing, physical training, expression, languages, 
art and .Special Courses offered in academics. 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, exten- 
sive campus. Swimming pool, gymnasium, golf 
and horseback riding. 

Catalog on request. 
academics and music to girls under 14. 
special form. 

14th session opens September oth 


Address, MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
College Park Box F, Staunton, Va. 


We offer special courses in 
Write for 





et xi 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Senarate Schools for Boys, Girls, and Young Children. 
Academic and vocational courses. Snecial instruction. | 











| Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pa. | 


Conservatory of Music, Dancing & Dramatic Arts, 


Dancing inall its branches. Childrenaspecialty. Excel- 





Frank T. Molony 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cello, Sight Reading, Dra- 
matics, Operatic Coaching, Languages, Composition. 


lent ins*ruction. Inquixe now fer special summer rates, 
110 West 85 St., ¥. . Susquehanna 10041 














CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 
Beautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000. Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 





Summer Term—27th Year of 
The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W. 57thSt., New York 


CLASSES—In Life Drawing, Antique Drawing, 
Portrait, Still Life, Pictorial Composition and 


Illustration. 
Send for Catalog V. 
= 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


























GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL of ART 
SUMMER CLASSES 


New York City—Classes in drawing, paint- 
ing, illustration, advertising art and cos- 
tume design. 

Point Pleasant, N. J.—Classes in land 
scape and figure painting and design. 

Catalogue on Request 
7003 Grand Central Terminal, New York 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL 
F FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
MASTER INSTITUTE 


OF UNITED ARTS 

iene FAINTING —_ SCULPTURE 

tt CTURE—OPERA CLASS 

BA CeEr” — DRAMA — LECTURES 

310 Riverside Drive (cor. 103rd St.) New York, N. Y. 
—————e=>-y—e~—~-e_eeeeeee_e—— 


APPLIED ARTS 


de luxe 
de luxe 














0 
Booklet. 








costume dow 


dressmakd 


browns designers 





Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six-Week Summer Course 


Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions 
Our sales department disposes of student 
work. Certificates given to students fulfilling 
requirements of the course. 

Ethel Traphagen 
200 West 57th St. New York 


McDowell Dressmaking& MillinerySchool 








Designing Individual Instruction in _ Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 
Dressmaking “Ale Few — Ube. ‘td = 
3 i Evening _ Classes. ‘xo branches. 
Pattern-cutting Call_or Write for Particulars. 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, New York 





SECRETARIAL 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL és EXECUTIVE 


training for educated women 
A school of unusual character and distinctive 
purpose. New York—247 Park Avenue 
Boston—90 Marlboro Street 
Providence—155 Angell Street 
Residence School in Boston 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





The Sargent School “inysiicn 
Founded ea by Dr. D. 2 Sargent 
poklet on request 
L.w. SARGENT. Director. Cambridge, Mass. 











GRACE G. GIRARD 
THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Scientific Self-Defence for Women 


Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 
GOLF 


PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON 
Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Hand-made clubs and “a. kee 

Albert G. Elphick & Co., 
135 W. 72nd St., New York 
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DRAMATICS 
PURTTETT NTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT T TN TTT TTT? 


MERICAN ACADEMY | : 
OF DRAMATIC ARIS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America's Leading Institution 
“ Dramatic Art and a 








urth Sea: 
TEACHERS SUMMER COURSE 
IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY DIRECTING AND 
ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL IQUE 


Begins July 12 
Next regular Term starts October 25th. 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Catalogue and information, Dramatic Courses. 
Room 262 G CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
AAAAAADAALAALAL I Ase incall ladda Malad edad adatlatady 











Edith Coburn Noyes School 
Oral English Drama Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art 'fech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Epitx Cosurn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 
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Arts & Crafts 


HERALDRY. YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS authenticateu 
at Library of Congress, emblazone:| in colors, and 
framed size 8 x 10. $10.00. Address, Bert Force, 
Croydon Inn, Washing‘on, Dis strict of _Columbia 














Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instrue- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE 
by the one authority to whom other experts 
concede first place. Everything that the be-~ 
ginner or expert ought _to know about Bridge. 
WITH THE NEW AUTHORIZED 1926 LAWS 
The greatest Auction book yet written. Price 
> 50 at all bookshops or from the following, 

. A. Stokes Comnany, 443-4th Avenue, New York 








A reference peeerene of uniform adver- 
tisements classified for the convenience of 
the reader. Advertising rates upon request 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 








Flesh Reduction—Cont. 


THIN-U REDUCING CREAM—No Dieting; no 
Exercising; Stainless; Greaseless; Harmless; Van- 
ishing immediately. 8 Oz. Jar $3.75. Prepaid. Special 
Price to Dealers. Thin-U Company, Chattanooga, Tenn, 








aL enie The new solitaire game basd on Auction 
Bridge. Willimprove your aucticn. Instruction sheets 
$1.00 ppd. Money back if not satisfied. Solobid Pub. 
Co., 315 Union Trust Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 

letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 

people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 








Beads & Beaded Bags 


Furs 





Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway— 437 & 669 9 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 





ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS. Order your furs 
direct from where the fur is trapped. 
Beads—Indian Curios of all kinds. 
formation. Vance R. Macdonald. } Fairbanks, , Alaska 











Beauty Culture 





Enroll now for the fall term of the 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices. 
128-130 East 58th St., _ York. 
Phone Plaza 4524 


TECHNIQUE of 


GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 
Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Courses 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 
Richard Boleslavsky, Director 

announces the opening of the Fall Term of its 

DRAMATIC SCHOOL on October 4, 1926. For 

information address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 

Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New York City 


THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 
Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage } 

















Mand 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, a, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only_at my one addr 

50 West 49th St., N. Bryant 9426. * Booklet 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 





MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
New York City address, 107 East 35th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. address, 2001 CHestnut Street 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 


Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 











Graphology 


Understand Yourself & Others. Handwriting scientifi- 
cally analyzed. Send written page & $1. for list of domi- 
nant characteristics & talents—or $5 for complete anal- 
ysis. Scio, Petrus Stuyvesant Club, 129 E. 10th St., N. 3 2 
WANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy “Hand-Reading 
Today’, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars, etc. $1.00. Write for free 
description. Stokes Co., 443-4th Avenue, N. Y. City 














BUST AND CHIN REDUCING’ LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. & East 49th Street, New York 








Books 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St.. N. ¥. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
586-5th Ave. (bet. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 
LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs. 
Artistic Permanent Waves. Natural Hair Tints. 
3934 B’way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 
EL! ET CAMILLE—Formerly with Desfossé and 
the Claridge Hotel, Paris. Masters in all branches 
of the art of hair dressing. 18 East 49th Street, 

New York City. Telephone 1 Murray_ Hill 7740-741 























Stationery 
HAMMERMILL Ripple Finish ANNOUNCEMENTS 
with Baronial —s one ors. Size 
when folded 4% ai. Printed” —— sides 


any color of ink. Two hundred fifty sets 
at $15.50. Five hundred sets at $19.60. One 
thousand sets at $25.75. Add 5% for postage. 
Excess will be refunded. Address The Piper Shop 
Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 








Swimming Schools 
SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 





methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming, 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8140 





SWIMMING GUARANTEED, two styles, crawl and 
back strokes $25.00. Private instructions 9 to 9. 
Daily. Booklet V, 2561 Broadway corner 96th St., 
Topel Swimming School. Telephone Riverside 0440 


Unusual Gifts 


Extraordinary objects from the European art centres, 
znd unusual novelties exclusive to my own studio, 
will gladden the heart of the connoisseur. Rena 
Rosenthal, 520 Mad. Ave., nr. 53rd St., New York 














Hair Goods 





MANUEL, i of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St.. N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 





FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, Louis 
Bromfield’s Possession, a story of modern society 
for all who follow the work of our thinking young 
writers. $2.50 at bookshops. Stokes, Publisher 
ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE 
We bring the service of the city bookshon wherever 
your vacation may take you. Send for book Notes No. 8. 











Play Construction and Directing, etc. Two-year course. 

Special classes. Connected with Stuart Walker’s com- 

panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





The musicians and schools of music 
listed in these pages are heartily recom- 
mended by The Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau. We know them and shall gladly 
tell you more about them if you desire 
to write to us for information. . 








DANCING 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 
“The real thing with no frills.’ 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


ROSETTA Gale 
DANCI 


Cental Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my succe: 
"Vornon Castle 


Mrs. 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF. ssn" sours 


LOUIS H. apege nol Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DE REVUELT STUDIOS 
11 West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings. Tango, Fox Trot, 
altz, Charleston. Open (10-10) 
Trial 2 lessons $5. 
Schuyler 9631 


DENISHA WN— 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Intensive Summer Courses beginning July 
Fifth. _ Short Evening Courses Always O 

Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W. 28th 













































Post-Box Book Service. 15 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


Ci cotta 


MIDI CINQ. A perfumed intinction that clears the 
cigarette, scents the room with a delicate odor, and 
makes smoking more delightful. Non-injurios. + vie 
149 West 4th St., Greenwich Village, N. 











Dancing 





Hair & Scalp Treatments 





LOSS OF HAIR—Don’t fear baldness. New 
growths of hair stimulated. Alopecia, dandruff, 
eczema relieved--by a noted European Hair Spe- 
cialist. Jomen treated. Satisfaction assured. 
Examination free. Call D. R. Roman—342 West 
23rd Street, New York City, New York. Hours 
Mornings 10—12. Afternoons 3—8. Telephone 
Watkins 4532. One visit will convince you. 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 
TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 


Jewels, Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and. pr ivate parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th me 








ALVIENE, teacher of Frec_ and Adele Astaire, 
Evelyn Law, Marie Saxon. Dancers with Pavlowa 





SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or ress any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 








and others. Write to Secretary. Extension 22, | antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. Address 
Alviene University, 43 West 72nd Street, New York | 146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
BECHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York Tel. Murray Hill 3068 











? 


@ 


To know what to read, to know 
what to see, to know what to 


hear; 
To know how and where to 
travel; 
For expert advice about 


schools in America, or abroad; 


For practical information 
about shops or shopping in 
New York, Paris, or London; 


Address 
without fee or obligation, 
the Information Editors of 


VANITY FAIR 
23 West 44th St., New York City 














New York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry— 
Silver. We also buy from_ responsible per- 
sens. Fifth floor—Rooms fifty and _ fifty-one 








Miscellaneous 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 
just published, is the most complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 
schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures 
and overdrapes—portfolios of good interiors from 
fine houses—lists of decorators. All this for 
$5.00 from your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from 
House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 








Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los, Angeles, California 











Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN. (9 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 











Perfumes 





EXQUISITE PERFUMES SPECIALLY BLENDED 
to express your personality. Each odeur created in 
your presence. No stock perfumes used—You have 
the privilege of scenting different perfumes and 
making personal choice. To assure absolute privacy, 
telephone for special appointment. Nayan, Par- 
fumerie Armin Degener, 389 fth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y, Telephone, Ashland 0186-0187 





UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
made at our own studios, A visit will convince you 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 


FOR SUMMER GIFT-SHOP BUYER. Distinctive 
novelties, antiques, decorations. Boxes, lamps, shades, 
opaline glass materials, etc. Monthly importaticns. 
Ford Tarpley Inc., 156 East 49th St., New York City 


HOUSE & GARDEN’SSECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tall pillared Southern ones—all as the best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. 192 
pages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for the friend who is going to build. 
Interesting. Practical. Beautiful. Convenient. 
$4.00 from your bookseller, or $4.20 by mail 
from House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 














Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S. 11 St.. Richmond. Va. 











IF YOU WILL 
TELL US 


I. The age of the child 
to be placed in school 

2. The location you 
prefer 

3. The subjects of study 
to be stressed 

4. The approximate 


tuition fee. 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St., New York City 
Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 
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Coronado Beach 
Hotel del Coronado. American plan. Racing at 
Tia Juana. Land, bay or ocean sports. Costume Balls. 
Nightly entertainment. Mel S. Wright, Manager. 


Del Monte 
Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


ing spots we have 
reason or another, we have 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Barbara 


Miramar Hotel and 40 bungalows, American plan. 
Bathing. Golf.’ Fishing. Down by the surf. H. J. 
Doulton, Manager. 





Santa Cruz 


OST of us will travel some place this summer. 
will seek new and interesting vacation 
always wished to visit, 
had to postpone 
In contemplating such a trip we are always confronted with a choice 
of hotels and a decision is a serious problem, for exceptional accom- 
modations, cuisine and service are absolutely essential. 


One way to be sure of the very best is to write for reservations 
to those hotels whose advertising is displayed in the pages of this 
magazine, or, if you wish, write to the Condé Nast Travel Bureau. 


23 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Many of us 
scenery—those allur- 
but which, for one 
seeing and enjoying. 





Casa Del Rey. On a wonderful beach, in a most 











favored locality for climate, scenic beauty, and out- 
door recreation. Write for interesting pamphlet. 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
| Amherst 
The Lord Jeffrey. <A real New England Inn, 


featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 


A Swiss Chalet in the Rocky | Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 
. . $s by | 





Mountains. Altitude 8000 feet. Riding horses. | , 
Address, Edwin F. Welz. Bernardston 
Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 
T | refinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
CONNECTICUT food. Main route to White Mountains. Golf. 


i 
New London | 


; Boston 
Griswold Hotel. 


A family resort of refinement | 


and culture. One of the finest seaside hotels in | Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
America. All outdoor sports available. suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 
» Me sland § « ; 
Luxurious estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
bathing. Garage. Splendid reads. Historic region, | tion. Convenient to business, shopping ‘and theatre. 


Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 


Oswegatchie House and Cottages, at Waterford. 


Select family resort. Salt water bathing. Tennis, Hotel Puritan. On _ beautiful Commonwealth 
golf and dancing. E. W. Manwaring, Prop. Avenue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 


| private home with hotel service of the highest type. 
Pine Orchard — 
Sheldon House and Bungalows on the Shore of wLOUTY 
Powder Point Hall. Select family patronage. 


Long Island Sound. All outdoor sports. Open from 
May to October. Exclusive patronage. Seashore and country combined. All summer sports. 
Write for booklet. 


Woodmont 


Directly on Long Island Sound. 
Highest University references. 


Lenox 


Anderson Towers. Curtis Hotel in the Berkshires, 


wi ing. 
Accessible to Yale. swimming 


golf, 


Trznsient and Season Guests. All Summer Sports. Seaman. saddle horses. Booklet and auto maps on 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Marblehead 
| _ New Fountain Inn. The finest location on the 


Washington 
The Grafton—Conn. Ave. & 


North Shore. Directly on the ocean. Summer sports. 


de Sales. European | Write for booklet. 1. F. Anderson, Prop. 


and American Plan. Excellent location. Modern a = 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. Moderate charges. New Bedford 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway New Bedford Hotel. Overlooking Buzzards Bay. A 


between the White House and Dupont Circle. 
magniticent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Most | charming, modern, fireproof hotel, located at the gate- 


way to the delightful quaintness of historic Cape Cod. 


FLORIDA Plymouth 
: _ : Mayflower inn. Cape Cod’s finest hotel. At 
Miami Beach | Manomet Point, directly on ocean. ‘Two golf 
| courses, Every recreational facility. 


Roney Plaza Hotel. A superior European plan, 
ocean front hotel of luxury and refinement; operated 
the year ‘round for exclusive patrons. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, | 


Rockport 
Turks Head Inn. Directly on 
facilities for comfort and enjoyment. 
other summer sports. 


Stockbridge 


the ocean. All! 
Golf and all 


The Drake. € t Red Lion Inn. Heaton Hall. Two finely ap- 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious | pointed Hotels in the Berkshires. Golf and all 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. sports. Booklet and map on request. 


Hotels Windermere. Jistinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 


Swampscott 
Jackson l’ark’s 640 acres at Sith Street. 


| New Ocean House. Location endowed with beauti- 
| ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 


| 
MAINE | radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Ogunquit Templeton 
Cliff House and Cottages, by the sea. All shore Templeton Inn. One of the most beautiful hotels 


in New England. 125 rooms, 75 with private baths. 


sports. Ocean view from every room. Booklets = 
upon request. 1500 ft. above sea level. Outdoor sports. Dancing 
Sparkhawk Hall. Finest summer resort on coast. 7; 
Beautiful bathing beach. Write for folder. J. E. | Winchendon 
Goodenough, Manager. | Toy Town Tavern. 18 hole Donald Ross Golf 
| Course. Mother Goose dining room. Saddle horses. 
Poriland Swimming Pool. Orchestra. Pine Wooded Trails. 
I 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where MICHIGAN 
friends meet friends enroute. and enjoy excellent D * 
service at fair rates. European Plan. etrowt 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
| courteous and efficient service at all times. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bethlehem (White Mountains) 


Columbia Hotel. A modern and pleasantly located 
mountain hotel, specializing in hospitality. good 
food, cleanliness, and practical service. Golf. Booklet. 


Prout’s Neck 


Black Point Inn. New with every convenience. 
= = exclusive cottage colony. Golf, sailing, ocean 
athing. 


South Casco 





Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camp hotel. Private 
cabins. American plan. Spring fishing. Summer 
sports. Excellent motoring. Season April to November. 


York Cliffs | 


Passeconaway Inn. Overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, 
Cape Neddick harbor an‘! river. Golf, swimming 
boating, fishing and dancing. Excelient service 





NEW HAMPSHIRE /( 


Gorham 

Inthe White Mountains. Golf, 
mountain climbing. Hot and 
private bath in each room. 


Cont.) 


Mt. Madison House. 
tennis, music, dancing, 
cold running water or 


Hanover 
At Dartmouth College. 
appointments. Golf, 


The Hanover Inn. 
vator and modern 
saddle horses. 


Ele- 
tennis, 


Lake Sunapee 


Soo-Nipi Park Lodge and Cottages. Overlooking 


the lake and mountains. Elevation 1200 feet. All 
summer sports. Booklet on request. 
Portsmouth 


Rockingham Hotel. Finest hotel East of Boston. 


Don't fail to visit Old Portsmouth. Write for 
folder. Rockingham Hotel Company. 
The Wentworth, by the sea. The de luxe resort 


Atlantic coast. 
John P. 


Walpole 


Walpole Inn. A modern house with comfortable 
accommodations for permanent and transient guest 
Situated in a beautiful old New England town. 


Whitefield 


Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October. 
Outdoors, every opportunity for all kinds of sport. 
Indoors, superior cuisine. Charming appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Sea Bright 


Peninsu!a House. Nearest ocean resort toN. Y. C. De- 
lightful location, private beach, tennis, golf. Commut- 
ing by Sandy Hook Steamers, rail or motor. M. E. Burke. 


Spring Lake 
The Essex and Sussex. Directly on ocean front. 


A resort hotel of distinctive superiority, famed 
for service and cuisine. Opens June 19th 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Thousand Island House, eget amidst sixty miles 
of picturesque islands—‘‘The Venice of America” 
Golf, tennis, swimming, etc. Send for booklet. 


Bellport, Long Island 


The Bell inn. <A good small hotel in a quaint 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports. Week- 
end and permanent guests. 

Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 
tial hotel. Excellent location. Refined clientele. 
All reasonable amusements. Golf available. 


East Aurora 
The Royeroft Inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 


Lake George (Bolton Landing) 


Sagamore Club Hotel. Located on largest, most pic- 
turesque island in beautiful Lake George. Excellent 
cuisine. Golf links. Complete recreational facilities. 


New York City 


Hotel Laurelton, 147 West 55th St. Ideal location. 
Near Seventh Ave. Away from noises of traffic, yet 
in heart of city. Subway at door. Reasonable rates. 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place am@ng the heauties 
and traditions of New Y The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 4 minutes 
from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Square. 
Clark St. Express Station in Hotel. 


hotel of the North 
to September 13. 


Season June 24 
Tilton, Manager. 








New York City (Cont.) 


Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 


off Broadway. <A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 
The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 


Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 

The Touraine. 9 FE. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Town House Hotel, 71 Central Park West. An 
exclusive hotel on the West Side. Overlooking 
Central Park at 67th Street. 


Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club. Unique Adirondack resort on 
International Highway. Steam heated. Golf, saddle 


horses, tennis, boating, fishing. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
hut reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible. 


OHIO 
Columbus 
The Neil House. Now the leading hotel, opposite 
the State Capitoi, offers unexcelled facilities to 


the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up 


TEXAS 


El Paso 
Hotel Paso del Norte, Fl Paso’s Finest, Western 


hospitality. Golfing. 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 


VERMONT 


Manchester 
Equinox House, Eqwanok Country Club. New 18 


hole golf course under construction, bathing, saddle 
horses. A. E. Martin, Manager. 


Old Bennington 
Catamount Tavern. In the Green Mountains. An 


exclusive hotel with delightfully beautiful interiors. 
Each room or suite equipped with private bath. Golf. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’ 


CANADA 
New Brunswick 
The Algonquin at St. Andrews by the Sea. Com- 


fortable amidst luxurious surroundings. Two or- 
chestras. Swimming, fishing, horseback riding, golf. 


Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 
sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 


FRANCE 
Evian 
Hotel Royal et Splendide. Affiliated to the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotels Group, London. Managing Directeur: 
Henry Emery. 18 hole golf. 
Paris 


Hotel Continental. 
American life in 


One of the chief centers of 
aris. Luxurious. Every com- 


fort. Renowned cuisine. 
ITALY 
Genoa 
Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 
in Genoa. Magnificent view of the bay. Garden- 
garage. E. del Gatto, Manager. 


Lido 

Grand Hotel des Bains. First rate hotel, situated 
on the sea coast. Luxurious but unpretentious. 
All facilities for the guests’ enjoyment. 

Grand Hotel Lido. Open throughout the year. 
Excellent situation near steamer landing. Cool, re- 
freshing, and delightfully suited to family life. 

Hotel Villa Regina. Here one may delight in the 
privileges of a private home. Lovely location he- 
tween the lagoon and the sea. Select clientele. 


Naples 


Excelsior Hotel Maison de luxe. A model of com- 
fort and sumptuous furnishing. Unique situation 
and easily accessible. Open all year. 


— 


—— 
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A New Continent for the Traveler 






NEW 
ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA ve) 


AYMOND-WHITCOMB have given Round the World travelers a new continent Until last year, 
Round the World Cruises were chiefly tours of —Asia, Japan, China, the “Philippines, Java, Ceylon 
¢> India To these fascinating Oriental countries, RAYMOND-WHITCOMB have now added 

Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania © New Guinea—an important &> extraordinarily i interesting section 
of the globe ~ For the first time in cruise-history the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISE of last winter visited 
these “Lands Down Under”—and all the —4siatic countries of other cruises +» Next winter's cruise will 
follow the same attractive C7 comprehensive route—with several notable additions. 


The RaymondsWhitcomb 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Sailing from New York, Oétober 14, 1926— from 
Los Angeles, Oftober 29 — from San Francisco, October 31 





fjords (Milford, Bligh & George Sounds); tne Maori Coun- 


Ne before was such a complete or alluring cruise- 
try; Rotorua & the wonderful Geyser Ladi in North Island; 


program devised e~ There are visits to all 6 conti- 





nents; to 21 countries or colonies; to 60 cities ¢” famous 
places — Japan, with its ancient temples @& its flowers; 
China, with its seething cities, the most fantastic in the 
world; quaint Korea, the Hermit Kingdom; India, with 
its relics of old emperors @ its countless pilgrims; the 
great Australasian cities (Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Auck- 
land, Wellington © Hobart); New Zealand’s spectacular 


the Philippines: Java; New Guinea; Ceylon; Egypt; Greece; 
Italy ¢? France This is the only cruise to visit every 
country at its best season @ then to reach Exrope in time 
for Spring Travel + On the 20,000 ton ‘*Carinthia,’”’ the 
newest Cunard liner — designed especially for cruising 
¢” without question the finest cruise-ship in the world 
today o~ Rates, $2,250 @% upward. 


“9 


Send for the Booklet— ‘Round the World Cruise 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISEx:ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


It covers the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half cv» It visits the great cities — ‘Rio de Janeiro, 

Buenos Aires, Montevideo C7 Santiago —the Straits of Magellan C7 the towering ~Andes—the Indian (Country of the West Coast, pitturesque 

old Lima €7 the mysterious Inca Ruins in Peruces Truly a wonderful opportunity really to see South America cv On the popular (unard 
liner ‘' Caconia.’’ Rates, $975 C7 upward cv Send for the booklet — Round South America. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices: 13 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


¥ 
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Pep? 
They’ve got it! 


ND YOU—don’t look for it 

in a doctor’s office,a bot- 

tle, or an orchestra. Here’s its 
home—among the sky-high 
mountains with snow on top 
—near the million-ton gla- 
ciers—blowing from the ice- 
cold spun-glass waterfalls— 
tingling in the early mornings 
when the deer come down to 
talk to the ponies and the 
moose swim in the lake—in 
the breath of firs—around the 
campfire when the stars come 
out, near enough to touch... 


HE Canadian Pacific runs 

through the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, close by 
these Camps—where you and 
I, and the professor, and the 
college boys, and the girls 
who love to ride and climb 
can come and take the moun- 
tains straight—without hurt- 
ing anybody’s bank account. 


Bungalow Camps, each 

with its specialty. But all 
with mountains, A-1 kitchens 
—and pep chained up and 
ramping to be taken for a 
canter. . .andtaken home to 
last another year. 


Send for the Bungalow Camp 

Booklet. Pick your favorite. 

Write for reservations ...and 
watch the pep grow! 


For information ard rates 
mention B.C.— ] 


Canadian Pacific 


Hotel Department 
Windsor Station Montreal 
Or local Canadian Pacific Offices 











Twenty-nine thousand miles—around the world—all 
the way by sea! Of course the ship’s the thing. 


The Belgenland is a particularly pleasant cruise home 
because she has the activity of a country club, and the 
refinements of a home. She is the largest liner that 
ever sailed round the world—and the finest. 

The Belgeniand sails west- 


ward from New York Dec. 
14, Los Angeles Dec. 30, San 


Sixty cities,in fourteen lands. 
Each at its brightest, loveli- 
est season. Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, France, Italy. Francisco Jan. 2. Returns to 
A whole world of beauty. New York Apr. 24. 

For detailed information address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New 


York; American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York, or other 
offices or agencies of either company. 
PANY 


RED STAR L 






INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARI 
in cooperation wi 


AMERICAN EXPRESS C 





“The call of the 
BERKSHIRE HILLS”’ 


Send for this booklet describ- 
ing the famous lake and hill 
yz, country of western 
Massachusetts. All out- 
% door sports—accom- 
, modations to 
suit every va- 
cation budget. 







BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
Information Bureau, Box 9B, Pittsfield, Mass. 








VENICE 
HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI 


ie world renowned hostelry 


GRAND HOTEL 
The leading House on the Grand Canal 


HOTEL REGINA 


The high class residential House 








ROLLS - ROYCE 
‘CARS 


Wuen in New York enjoy-a Rolls- 
Royce. Experienced, uniformed 
chauffeurs. Cars available day or 
night, to go any distance—Wash- 
ington, The Berkshires, Cape Cod, 
Maine, etc. ‘Write for booklet A 
for full information, including rates. 
Telephone Stillwell 7100. 


Rotts-Royce Rentinc Co., 








Queensboro Plaza, New York 














DO YOU KNOW 


that The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
has offices in 


NEW YORK ... LONDON ... PARIS? 


HESE offices are organized for the sole purpose of 

rendering—without any charge whatsoever—a gen- 
uine personal service to the friends of Vogue, Vanity Fair 
and House & Garden. 
Visit them or write to them. Let them suggest interesting 
resorts, tell you about smart hotels, where to dine, how 
to shop, and the best ways to travel... . They will appre- 

ciate the privilege of being able to add in any way 
to your pleasure, profit or convenience. 
THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
Aldwych House, Aldwych 23 West 44th Street 2, rue Edouard VII 








THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
NOW OPEN 


A RESORT HOTEL of distinctive superiority. 


Two 18hole golf courses. Hot and cold salt water 
in all baths. Furnished cottages with hotel service. 


C. S. KROM, Manager 


Booklet, Floor Plan 
and Rates on 
application 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CunarpD-ANCHOR new oil burners 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives 
and fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


$s ‘California’ sailing Jan. 19 


7th cruise, including Havana, Panama. 


Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
17 days Japan and China, Manila, Java, 
Burma, option 18 days India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs. 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
South America Cruise 
including the Mediterranean 
Feb., 5; 86 days, $800 to $2300. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 


Hawaii 


Write now for full information on atrip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
i HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 





+. 451 Mont, 


CS = gomery St, 


Francisco 








YOsuE’s Book of Etiquette, 
by the editors of Vogue, treats 
of social conventions with a dis- 
tinction and charm that no other 
book on the subject may even 
claim to poss2ss. 


You will be glad to own this book 
which speaks with the authority of 
Vogue's long experience as arbi- 
ter of social contacts. Four dollars, 
postpaid. 


VOGUE 


Greenwich Connecticut 
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To the 
Cradle of Civilization 


Never such a Mediterranean Cruise! Your 
dream-ship — Empress of France— 18,350 gross 
tons, puts out of New York on February 12th. 
Then, with Madeira, unfolds a panorama of 
history, of beauty, of wonder. You'll visit Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople 
and Beirut, the Holy Land, Egypt, Cattaro (Jugo 
Slavia) and splendid Venice, Naples, Monaco, 
France and England...:And always, on ship or 
shore, Canadian Pacific’s thoughtful manage- 
ment will add to your enjoyment of this mag- 
nificent adventure. Fascinating excursions at all 
ports included in fare....For choice accommoda- 
tions, book earlier. Literature from your local 
agent, or Canadian Pacific, N. Y., 344 Madison 
Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Boulevard; Mon- 
treal, 141 St. James St. Other principal cities in 
U.S.A. and Canada. Personal service if desired. 





EMPRESS OF 








The ship isthe Em- 
> press of France. 
18,350 gross tons. 
Twice chosen 
for voyages by the 
Prince of Wales. 








management 
mA \ Ship &~ 
~~ JI i] O01’ 





From New York - Feb. 12 
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A cruise favorite. 
For greater com- 
fort only a limited 
portion of her capa- 
city will be booked 
for this cruise. 






SYSTEM 








Darjeeling, India .... 





Gorgeous views of towering peaks, clad in glistening ice. Hereare “The Snows” from The Mall, 
and each land contributes its own strange beauties and adventures 


$1250 


Inquire for.. 


full information — finest service Round the World 





and up — including meals, accommodations 
and transportation — 22 ports, 14 countries 


OUND THE WoRLD— 110 days of 
R glorious adventure. You may 
make the complete circuit aboard one 
of the palatial liners of the DOLLAR 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Or you may stopover wherever you 
choose for two weeks, four weeks, or 
longer, continuing 
on another ship ex- 
actly like the one on 
which you started. 


Thus you can have 
aunique opportunity 
to visit Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Philip- 
pines,Malaya,Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, France, 
Italy, Boston, New 
York, Havana, Pana- 
ma Canal, California. 
See the beauties of these lands. Shop 
in strange bazars where rich treasures 
are to be discoveredand bargained for. 
The people, the architecture, the gor- 
geous reminders of an ancient civiliz- 
ation, the mysticism. 

Go Round the World. It is the trip 
of all trips. And go in rare comfort 
aboard a palatial President Liner. They 

5 of beam, steady and com- 
fortable. Luxuri- 
ous in appoint- 
ments. All com- 
modious outside 
rooms, 

Baroness Vir- 

inia von Strom- 

ch Horn wrote 
us after a trip, “I 
have just made 
the Round the 
World trip from 
NewYork to Na- 


are broa 





ne on 





ST 


Tiny JapaneseNurses ples, my home, 


on the Dollar 
liner, ‘President Harrison.’ The ship 
is fine in every way. I shall certainly 





Luxurious Public Rooms 


speak in highest praise of the Dollar 
Steamship Line to friends in Europe.” 

Similar letters of appreciation have 
come from hundreds of people who 
have used this service, among whom 
are Ezra H. Fitch, of Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York City, F. P. Harned, 
Manager, Transport- 
ation Department, 
Rockefeller Founde- 
tion, Roy Carruthers, 
Managing- Director, 
Book-CadillacHotel, 
Detroit, Rear-Admi- 
ral E. B. Rogers, U.S. 
Navy, Peter B. Kync, 
John W. Hicks, Jr., 
Managing - Director, 
Paramount Pictures, 
Sydney, Australia. 
And the entire trip, including a ser- 
vice that wins praise of such seasoned 
travelers, costs about what you spend 
at home. Foras littleas $11.37 per day 
you can go Round the World. Fares 
range from $1250 to $3500 per capita. 

One of these President Liners sails 
every Saturday from San Francisco 
(every two weeks from Boston, New 
Yorkand nineteen other world ports). 

Plan now your 





trip. Ask for com- 
plete details. Let 
us give you infor- 
mation on shore 
trips, accommo- 
dations in the in- 
terior cities, train 
schedules, fares. 
Go to any ticket 
or tourist agent, 
any office listed 
re or write to =. 
us direct forliter- Summer Palace, near Peking 
ature and any in- : 
formation or help you may desire to 
complete your itinerary. 





Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City - 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago - 101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 
514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
Hugh Mackenzie, G.P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, California 


“Phe Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 
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Mount Rainier 
Vancouver Island 
Sailing 

Salmon Fishing 
Motoring 
































OREGON 






“SS 
Crater Lake 
Colemtte Btwwr T H c. LAN D THE FASHIONABLE 
fugit , SEASIDE RESORT 
Trout Fishing OF SU NSH | N re A ten minutes trip 


Mountains 





by boat from the ro- 
mantically picturesque 
Venice. Season APRIL- 
OCTOBER. Extraordi- 
nary performances 


AND OF 
on PYUAMA/S owe by Bak 


Yosemite leschi, 

















Lake Tahoe 

s Rovescalli). 
a pga EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL Balls. Fashion hee. 
San Francisco Maison de Luxe. Private Beach. International Tennis 
Golf Tournaments June- 


Se ber 1926. Golf, 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS  S¢Ptember 1926. Go 












Strictly first class. Private Beach. 


HOTEL VILLA REGINA 


First class. Very select clientele. 


GRAND HOTEL LIDO 


First class. View on the Lagoon and Venice. 








JF iy 
Beaches 
Missions 
Orange Groves 
Rim o? the World 
Catalina 


BOOKLETS FROM: Compagnia Italiana 
Grandi Alberghi—Venice. 




















AMAL 
View the Volcano in Safety Golf  Surfboarding 
Outrigger Canoeing 


Snow-capped mountains and 
yucca-studded deserts; fishing — 
real fishing—for trout and salmon 
and tuna; motoring over endless 
miles of paved highways through 
orange orchards, avenues of palms 
and cedar-fragrant forests; bathing 
at glorious sunny beaches. Golf on 
a course by the sea today — mile- 
high tomorrow! 


And Hawati—scenic cli- 
max of this perfect holiday — 
is only five or six days beyond. 
Sail direct from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver. Come back by another 
route if you like. $300 or $400 
additional will cover every ex- 
pense of round trip from Pacific 
Coast, including hotels, a visit 


Summer days 
at Virginia Hot 
to Kilauea Volcano, amuse- 


ments and sightseeing. Write Springs AVETAQE 
today for all booklets. 3 
zneere) mele 


ee 
The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mg 


leleje Springs Virginia 


Niece evar stbetels ate tec mele macertray! 


TOURIST BUREAU 


217 McCANN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
346 ForT STREET, HONOLULU, HAwag, U. S. A. 

















Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Under TuE BLacKsTONE Management 


e 


‘is distinctive charm of Tue 
DrakE attracts many who 
are ‘‘at home’”’ in the famous hotels 
the world over. 





Peer ee tee ee ee ee ee 


Are you interested in foreign 
travel? Would you like something 
more than time table and guide 
book help in planning a tour? 
Then consult Tue Drake Foreign 
Travel Department, with offices in 
London and Paris. A totally differ- 
ent kind of service. Write! 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 


Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
one and appointments of a well-conditioned 
ome. 


Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best 


shops. Rates and hooklet on apblication. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 











at NEWPORT 


To have a good time is ‘‘the 
thing” at Newport, and 
there’s every facility to make 
your summer just one joyous 
adventure after another. 


Wonderful beaches 
Colonial landmarks 
Golf and Tennis 
Yachting and Fishing 
Rhode Island Clam Bakes 
Famous Cliff Walk 
Delightful breezes 
Sea Food in variety 
New Hotel Accommodations 


FREE BOOKLET 


Illustrated booklet sent 
on request. Address 


NEWPORT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Newport, Rhode Island 
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~ Cunard SS. Scyruia’ 
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5% Annual Guise de Luxe i | 
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A A In Summer | 
1g | 
Je ; 
ir? Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 | 
a Limited to 400 Guests WEEK-END BOXES | 
; is 
: GyP OE egg Spain, pont — eee oo 4 UTDOOR days! — joyous active | 
» Taormina, Syracuse, a, Constantinople, : / 
E Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England — ri mio — oon 

convenientit is to nave a Vean s ee 


End Box in the house,— to serve the 
light,delicious cakes after sports or 
dancing! What distinction these dain- 


The Cruise of the magnificent 20.000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediter- 
ranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every 
respect it is unsurpassed. Prearranged shore excursions at every port 
































































































included in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Un- : é ’ 
usually long stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. ties from Dean’s always add to the 
| ee ernetig re oe extra cost, — oe : 
-csipestcaliiaitiiaimaenety Tan % Gx =. a é ° 
| [ anne Panes “Rerengecia’, or sae” Gaaaek Lien Wecammae Priced 5 <4 d $8. P 
| to the Full information on request. Early reservation advisable Ticed at $3,$4,$ an $ ostage \ ase 
) West Indies paid anywhere east of the Mississippi. 
S.S."Veendam” FR K TOURIST co. Write for our “Week-End Box” Booklet 
Se] et (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York ESTABLISHED 
ES Frank Tourist Co. Philadelphia: 1529 Locust St. Boston: 33 Devonshire St. 87 YEARS 628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ee cae Los Angeles: At Bank of Ameri-a 
~ Line San Francisco: 582 Market St. =r 
fen 
escort, 
ll best 
eG, ih. ‘ 1g The owners of the- Apartment Hotel 
Pe at o 
= b is East 69th S 
\ \ 4 
at these hotels 15 LAST OOth STREET 
——_ a ony are pleased to announce the appointment of 
g” Horseback riding, lawn ge 
seb ag tennis, salt and -Mr. JaMEs H. BRENNAN 
| tesh water fishing, bil- ey, : : eee 
T liards, pool, d i a lately Resident Manager of the St. REcis | 
h name your recreation. Chief Justice Taft says: and for ‘many years identified with the 
= Genial companionship, /')\ “The air there exhilarates _. management of the KNICKERBOCKER and 
- too. The Manoir Riche- | like champagne, without the Ptaza Horters 
en lieu and Hotel Tadousac the effect of the ‘morning at eee 
are famous hotels on the after. Ke : Ke oa 
lowerSt. Lawrence,visited For information, rates and hand- ¢ | MAN A GI NG ‘DIRECTOR 
by notable people. somely illustrated booklets,com- > ae per te aes 
es Shiver v — with any of the fol- _ The standard of service which will charac- 
ae Ss IB iat terize the Apartment Hotel at 15 East 
acs i al Sus bf 110 West 42nd &t., N.Y. 69th Sener cndinatand bu chet! as 
: Pegi Se ii NY Joun O. Evans, Manager, ‘ bese ae oe y tha main 
SQ a a . Manoir Richelieu, Pointe-au-Pic. Que. f tained in the Hotels in the management 
| OE whos or, , of which Mr. Brennan has hitherto been _ 
or associated, - Cer aes 
9 Victoria Square, Montreal, . : 
> Canada é : 
R WAS 
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$ Doucras L. Evtiman & Co. i fade a, 4 
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ALL-STEEL 


FULL VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 





















































Beauty alone.... 
or Beauty plus Safety? 


You have always desired that your car be beautiful. But 
today’s motoring conditions demand that it be more. It 
must be safe as well as beautiful. 

Only the All-Steel Body gives the maximum of personal 
protection. 


Budd originated the All-Steel Body. It is steel through 
and through—a single, welded unit of steel. No wooden 








frame to splinter in collision. No wooden joints to wrench 
loose and give way. 

In the Budd Body there are no bulky wooden cornerposts 
to obstruct your view of the road. The cornerposts are 
narrow pillars of steel—permitting you to see all the road, 
and every approaching car. 

The Budd Body.is beautiful—with flowing lines, with 
symmetry of proportion . .. wrought by skilled craftsmen in 
steel. And the Budd Body is quiet. Its welded joints cannot 
squeak and rattle. 

On the surface, every automobile body appears to be All- 
Steel. But many are actually frameworks of wood, covered 
by a shell of metal. For the protection of yourself, your dear 
ones, see that your next car is equipped with a body entirely 
of steel—the All-Steel, Full-Vision Body, by Budd. 


{ Detroit ~ EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY %~ Philadelphia } 
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he NEW STuTZ 


with SAFETY CHASSIS 
— safeguards you and your family 
from dangers unforeseen. 


Six body styles, designed and 
constructed under the supervi- 
sion of Brewster cf New York. 
All closed bodies automatically 
ventilated. 


VEN though you are, yourself, the most 
careful of drivers, you are always at the 
mercy of “the other fellow”. 


When riding in The NEW STUTZ you and 
all the members of your family are protected 
against these dangers beyond your control. 


The NEW STUTZ with Safety Chassis is de- 
signed and built for safety first. Because safety 
was the ideal of STUTZ engineers right from 
the beginning of the development of The 
NEW STUTZ, the many outstanding perform- 
ance factors for which this car has become 
noted served to increase, rather than decrease, 
safety. 


For example, when greater speed was devel- 
oped, greater braking ability was provided. 


The hydrostatic four-wheel brakes of The 
NEW STUTZ, developed and built by Timken, 
utilize, for the first time, a superior principle 

of braking. In a word, they give 





much more actual braking- 
contact, and more evenly dis- 








he ae) 











Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 


'y eq 3 quick-acting and positive 


tribute the braking-energy— 
which means a quicker safety- 
stop when needed, and 
smoother, more comfortable 
deceleration at all ordinary 
speeds—without skid, swerve, 
or side-sway. 


In The NEW STUTZ, a lower 
center of gravity has been se- 
cured by the employment of a 
worm-drive rear axle. The 


entire body of The NEW 


























STUTZ, while providing full road clearance, 
tides from five to eight inches nearer the 
ground than cars with conventional chassis 
design. This means, first of all, that The 
NEW STUTZ has unequaled stability, with 
high resistance to overturn and skidding at 
corners, and that the car has greater ease 
of control, and facility of handling. 


The alert, instant acceleration found in The 
NEW STUTZ is another important attribute 
from the safety standpoint, quickly pulling the 
car out of “tight places”. At the same time, it 
gives to the car a ready obedience that calls 
for but the minimum of effort on the driver’s 
part. 


The NEW STUTZ frame, of unequaled 
strength and rigidity, with steel running boards 
(side bumpers), is another safety feature, 
giving additional poise to the car. 


Narrow front corner-posts provide clear vision 
and decrease the possibility of collision. 


Safety-glass in the windshield eliminates the 
danger of injury from flying shattered wind- 
shield glass. 


And many of these features not only consti- 
tute invaluable safeguards, but they add im- 
measurably to the smartness of the car’s 
appearance and to its comfort. 


See The NEW STUTZ at the showrooms of 
your nearest STUTZ dealer, and compare its 
safety features with those of any conven- 
tional car. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. Indianapolis 


The NEW STUTZ 
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C]he joys of ‘PLEASURE ‘ISLAND! 


When you give a Pleasure Island package you give a box of most enjoyable 
chocolates in an attractive form, and you give more—for the box and contents 
express the elusive charm, the age-old romance and adventure that really 
belong to such chocolates, but which waited for a genius to capture and 
express them. 


Hundreds of thousands of candy lovers have found the way to Pleasure 
Island through this package. Through it they have doubled their enjoyment 
of chocolates. 


By your thoughtful gift help your friends loot this chest of treasured sweets, 
with its chocolate bullion of gold and silver, andits chocolate “Pieces of Eight”. 


In one pound and two pound packages at the nearby store that is agent 
for the sale of 
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An Editorial Concerning this Issue 
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ANITY Farr has always been interested in 
novels and poetry and painting and drama: 
in all the arts which express our age and our 
people. It is more interested in our age, of 
ba|.course, than in any other. Nobody can live 

| in the past. Some people think they can, but 
such people are dead without knowing it. But 
that doesn’t preclude our being interested in the past, especially 
our own past; in looking back whence we have come, possibly 
for some hint of where we are going. 

Being genuinely and consistently interested in all the arts and 
customs that make American life rich and expressive, Vanity 
Fair has tried to pause and make a retrospective review of what 
these arts and customs of ours were 150 years ago. We all know 
that the Minute Men stood on Lexington Common and that 
Washington took command of the American army under a Cam- 
bridge elm tree which is now marked by a 
billy-cop reading “Keep to the Right.” 
But is that all that there is to know about 
the Fathers? How did they dress? What did 
they doin the evening? What books did they 
read? What expression did they find for 
their artistic impulses—if any? What rela- 
tion has our art to theirs of 150 years ago? 
Have the motor car, the radio, the tabloid 
newspaper, short skirts, comic strips and 
prohibition, made us a different people, or 
have our methods of expression, our customs 
and our arts, evolved in a natural and or- 
derly fashion through all those years? 

When John Hancock, merchant, of Bos- 
ton, who lived in the finest house on Beacon 
Hill, sprawled his famous signature below 
the Declaration of Independence, he made 
himself a candidate for the hangman’s noose, 
and so did all the rest who signed after him. 
It took a respectable amount of courage to 
do that. In our blithe and incandescent 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
It is usually as the author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the third Presidentof the United 
States that Thomas Jefferson is remembered. Few 
realize the cultural importance to the budding 
nation of his example, for he was also the founder 
and architect of the University of Virginia, astudent 


we have been told, from Concord Bridge clear around the globe. 
After this exhibition of self-expression, England, the mother 
country,endeavoured toapply discipline in the goodold-fashioned 
way, for self-expression was not so much appreciated by parents 
in those days as it isin America in the present day. 

The mother country endeavoured to apply discipline for eight 
long years, and, if she had succeeded who knows but that John 
Hancock, merchant, of Boston, and Thomas Jefferson, planter, 
of Virginia, and Charles Carroll, Catholic gentleman, of Balti- 
more, might have swung as a warning to other rebellious off- 
spring? The Colonies were poor in purse, scant in numbers, 
lacking in the resources which today enable you and me to live 
and journey about in a luxury that Kings once could not com- 
mand. In the eight years of the Revolution, New York lost more 
than fifty per cent of its population; whole communities were 
impoverished ; the blockaded people of Nantucket almost starved 
to death; Washington’s army marched bare- 
foot in the snow; while some of our best 
families lived elegantly in Halifax. 

But the rebellious child was never caught 
except by the coat-tails; was never laid 
across Britannia’s knee and thoroughly sub- 
dued. Rule, Britannia, became obsolete, and 
God Save the King was presently converted 
into My Country ’Tis of Thee—and by a 
theological professor, too. The child suc- 
ceeded in expressing itself. Maybe not in 
novels and poetry and painting and drama, 
like the young folks now, but in a way thor- 
oughly satisfactory to the child at the time, 
and considerably to our advantage today. 
After all, even if the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not written in free verse, it 
accomplished something for freedom. 

However, the purpose of this issue is to 
trace back, as best we may, the cultural cur- 
rents of art and taste in America, the begin- 
nings of our social graces, and to consider 





twentieth century, in our vast and comfort- 
able America, with coal in our cellars (some- 
times) and Coolidge in the White House; with the opportunity 
to purchase gasoline and sandwiches at every cross road and to 
see Harold Lloyd in every hamlet; with the charwoman coming 
to work in her sedan, and Raquel Meller charging twenty-five 
dollars a seat—and getting it; with our old folks dancing the 
Charleston and our young folks telling us how to run the colleges; 
with seventy-five theatres in New York imparting knowledge of 
the gentle art of adultery or soothing us with musical comedy 
tunes; with Rotary, Kiwanis, and Elks clubs injecting the 
ethic urge into business; with Sinclair Lewis to tell us how dull 
we are, and Harold Bell Wright how virtuous; with Mr. Vol- 
stead’s little law to make us sober and the laws of Tennessee and 
Texas to make us orthodox; with plus fours and knobby shoes 
upon our men, and, upon our women—well, a little something; 
with money in our pockets and a smile on our lips and just a bit 
of maybe too bumptious pride in our hearts—we are a happy 
and contented and prosperous people and almighty up-to-date, 
and it is very easy to dismiss the Fathers with a grin. 

The chief desire of the Fathers in 1776 seems to have been for 
liberty. They expressed it in a triumphant blast of words(put 
together byone Thomas Jefferson in a back room in Philadelphia) 
as well as by various rifle cracks, the first of which was heard, so 





of the classics, and an 
The portrait reproduced here is in the collection 
of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, President of the 
Boston Museum of Art, and is by Gilbert Stuart 


the state of our national culture in 1776. 
The task is not an easy one and the record 
may not be complete, but it is none the less inspiring to look 
back on the works of Gilbert Stuart, Charles Bulfinch, John 
Singleton Copley, Thomas Jefferson, Abigail Adams, Jean Hou- 
don, Philip Freneau, and Paul Revere, as well as the numerous 
Colonial craftsmen. How much have we advanced aesthetically 
—or retrograded, ina century and a half? The difficulty in our 
quest has been, of course, to find critics competent to say what 
achievements, in the progress of our arts, have marked our ad- 
vances,and what our retrogressions. Some of our early men were 
first-rate artists, to be sure, but there are critics on all sides to 
assure us that infinitely better artists are living among us today. 
In the old days, art was sometimes a hooked rug or a brass 
warming-pan or a painting by Stuart or a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; while today it may bea canvas by Arthur B. Davies, 
a sky-scraping office building, a novel by Theodore Dreiser or a 
poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Does it matter greatly, in 
the long run, whether men and women dance the gavotte to an 
air by Handel or the Charleston to a tune by Gershwin? 

So, if the eagle screams on our cover, it is because we are proud 
of Copley and Bulfinch and Jefferson and our other aesthetic 
pioneers, and equally proud of the Americans who are now set- 
ting high standards of taste and creating vigorous works of art. 
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The Early Stuart Portrait of Washington 


ILBERT STUART'S fine portrait of Washington, painted from 

life in 1795, for Samuel Vaughan of London and now owned by 
Thomas B. Clarke, New York. This realistic portrait is probably the 
carliest likeness of Washington by Stuart. The scarring years, the 
dignity, the kindly justice of our first president are there. Stuart was 
born in Old South County, Rhode Island, in 1755, the son of a Scotch 
snuff grinder. He was later encouraged by Benjamin West and won 
fame as a portrait painter. He made twelve copies of the Vaughan- 
Clarke Washington. In 1796 he painted (also from life) a left-side 
view of the President’s face, now in the Brook Club, New York. This 


served for eighteen replicas, many of them with a theatrically posed 
full-length body added. For a third time, Stuart painted Washington 
from life, this time the famous Boston Atheneum idealized head (left 
face). From this he made about ninety copies, good and bad, but all 
similarly idealizing the subject. It is this over-sweet, over-mellow por- 
trait which most of us think of as Washington. It is, of course, not 
Washington. Stuart disposed of twelve replicas of the realistic 
Vaughan portrait—and ninety of the Atheneum. He specialized in a 
pretty Father of his Country, as some modern artists specialize in a 
pretty daughter. Even then it paid to give the public what it wanted 
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Hello, Big Boy 
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An Inquiry into America’s Progress During One Hundred and Fifty Years 


ATIONS are like people. It takes a 
long, long time for one of them to 
grow up. Most people, I am sure, 
never get beyond about twelve years of age. 
No one gets very old or very wise. The great 
problem is to get intellectually and emotionally 
beyond twelve, well, just a bit beyond twelve. 
Thank Heavens we in America have begun 
to hear less and less of the good old days, and 
of the spotless virtue and wisdom of the 
makers of America. In Abraham Lincoln’s day 
you had to breathe softly when you spoke of 
“The Fathers”, Certain men, being ambitious, 
managed to get up a row between the American 
colonies and Mother England. For a long time 
our historians had to be very careful in speak- 
ing of all that period. Such a sacred lot of 
men, doing such a sacred thing. Everyone 
noble and grand—doing noble, grand things— 
out-nobling all the rest of mankind. It makes 
your bones ache to think of it. Nowadays 
anyway we can be a bit more careless and 
human when we speak of the early days of the 
Big Boy, America. It is being done. First- 
rate histories are now being written about the 
whole affair. 


E are finding out something of truth 

about the Adamses, the Jeffersons, the 
Madisons and the rest. 1 think we respect 
them none the less but they get a bit nearer 
our own level. That’s a help. We are what 
we are and we aren’t so bad. No need to twist 
the British Lion’s tail any more. The Irish 
vote doesn’t cut the figure it did. When you 
quit being afraid you can be more gentle, 
more human. America is far and away the 
strongest and richest nation in the world now. 
If we can learn to be gentle without being too 
patronizing we'll be O. K. A hundred and 
fifty years since we pulled that little party on 
King George—well, well. How the time 
passes. If we hadn’t pulled it how many 
grand titles we might have had over here by 
now. Think of it—Sir Charles of Kalamazoo, 
Count Albany, Duke Schenectady, Viscount 
Reno, Lord Pittsburgh and Wheeling. It makes 
your mouth water to think of it. Thinking 
of it almost makes a royalist of a man. Do 
you know I have several friends who think 
there should be a royalist party in America. 
And it isn’t a bad idea. I like a parade my- 
self. If we only had a Pretender I believe I'd 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


get in line. Well, we got started, running 
our own house and, of course, we had to go on. 
There was another little scrap with Mama 
England later but we were lucky to get out 
of that as well as we did. She came near slap- 
ping us good—that time. What we got out of 
it was the beginning of the reign of the people. 

There was one Andrew Jackson who fought 
a battle in New Orleans after the war was all 
over and no battle needed—and won it too. 
It was about the only thing we did win, 
that time. 

It made Jackson, made the common man 
politically conscious. When Jackson went in, 
the old Eastern and Southern crowd, who had 
been running things, were in a bad way. 

It’s rather dangerous business this talking 
all the time about what a wonderful fellow 
the common man is. He may believe it. 

After the second war with England we got 
a trial of the common man in power. That 
ended in Lincoln. A lucky ending. No nation 
ever gets a poet in power more than once. 





UT I am not trying to write, even briefly, 

of the political history of America during 
these hundred and fifty years. 1 am trying to 
think where we have got in another way. After 
all being politically-minded may be but a sign 
of immaturity. 

Such faith in politics and in politicians all 
during that long middle period of our history, 
after we had fought our way through to recog- 
nition as a nation. For a long time the State 
was to the average American, what God was to 
the man of the Middle Ages. 

Pass laws and make men happy. Solve the 
problems of life by passing more laws. Ten 
thousand new laws by 1928. Onward and 
upward. 

For a long time Americans thought the 
power of the state would work down into 
individual lives—remake individual lives—but 
that faith is being lost now. No one hangs on 
to it now but the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Watch and Ward Society and the K. K. K. 

A big, fat, rich country, the land stretching 
away westward, on and on. Great rivers, for- 
ests, mines to be opened, railroads to be built, 
immigrants pouring in. Had England managed 
to hold on, this might have been an English 
country now. We do speak that language, after 
our own fashion. That is a confusing fact. 


What a conglomeration of peoples from all 
over the old world, coming here, raising their 
sons and daughters here, speaking our Ameri- 
can language, making songs in it, writing stories 
in it. 

It must be confusing to the English mind. 
You still hear an occasional Englishman re- 
ferring to us as one of the Lion’s cubs. We 
aren’t, of course, anything of the sort. In any 
American town or city nowadays, there are 
more descendants of any one of a dozen Euro- 
pean nations than of England. After we kicked 
loose the young bloods of England began going 
out to their own colonies. Why not? 

We got out of our row with England the 
chance for a trial at the making of something 
new in the world. Who wants another England 
this side of the water? That’s been done once. 


OU see I’m only trying to sum things up 
b oo these hundred and fifty years in my 
own fashion, as a present day American man, 
a man glad he is an American. 

Surely we don’t deserve so much credit, 
being so rich and grand and all. We do deserve 
some credit for being so amusing and we are 
amusing. We have made of America a lively, 
amusing place in which to live. At least, they 
must give us credit for that, 

It must have been a long time to wait here 
for something to begin, but it did begin—in my 
time too. I’m glad of that. 

Sophistication began, civilization began. 

From the point of view of the arts, and I 
am speaking here somewhat from that point 
of view, being one of that sort and being very 
American; from the point of view of the arts 
I say, we are beginning to get on a bit. There 
is evidence of it on all sides, in the buildings 
in our cities, in the cities themselves, in the 
rapidity and boldness of our development in 
all forms of expression. 

As a nation we are still young. It has only 
been a hundred and fifty years. What’s that? 
Well, we may still be wearing short pants, but 
we are walking down past the clothing stores 
on Main Street and looking at the spring 
styles in long pants almost every day now. 

Such a job we tackled—whew! 

The only reason we ever hung together as 
one nation was because the mechanical age 
came along at the same time we did. The 
machine is the only thing that made it possible 
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for us to be one nation, spreading ourselves out 
over an entire continent. The very thing 
that made 1s, stands in the way of our develop- 
ment as a civilized people. 

The machine itself isn’t a civilizer. As a 
people, for a time it looked as though we were 
going to be a nation of machine-worshippers, 
but I’ve a hunch we are going to escape that. 

Civilization, sophistication, depends, I should 
say, upon the opportunity offered in a country 
for the development of individual expression 
of life, through work. The machine and the 
natural wealth of the country did away with 
much drudgery, but it tended also to destroy 
individuality. We had a lot of that at the 
beginning. In the early days, when the towns 
and cities were widely scattered, when it was 
a difficult slow job to get from one place to 
another, when the forests spread away on all 
sides, men lived in comparative isolation and 
were thrown back upon themselves. Those 
who were able to bear such a life at all became 
strong individuals. They were bold, half 
mystics, believing divinely in themselves and 
their own dogmas, thought out in lonely places, 
who infected other men with their dogmas be- 
cause they were strong men. 


HEN the machine, the herding of men 

into towns and cities, the age of the fac- 
tory. Men all began to dress alike, eat the 
same foods, read the same kind of newspapers 
and books. Minds began to be standardized 
as were the clothes men wore, the chairs they 
sat on, the houses they lived in, the streets they 
walked in. 

For a long time here the only individualistic 
expression of life in the arts or in architecture 
were European fragments, accidentally over- 
looked in the swift march of the standardizing 
machine. There was the Viewx Carré in New 
Orleans, fragments of Spain on the West 
Coast, English and German fragments in New 
York City and in New England—leaking over 
into the Middle West. 

The machines had promised America much 
and had delivered. All of American life is 
unbelievably more comfortable, more liveable, 
than it was in the days of our more rampant 
early Individualism. 

And individual life here, being more com- 
fortable, has also aesthetic values it did not 
have before the machine came. The crass, 
tobacco-chewing, cock-fighting, quarreling life 
led by the men of the middle period of Ameri- 
can history is unknown now, except in a few 
isolated regions of the South, where the rail- 
roads, the automobiles, the radios and the aero- 
planes have not yet done their work. 

You get all of this standardization of the 
trappings of life—cheap comforts—and you 
pay for it. We are paying for it. 

Democracy is itself, 1 am quite sure, but 
an expression of the notion of the standard- 
ization of life. The majority is right. It is 
the duty of the minority to conform. What an 
absurdity—really. We sce the absurdity very 
clearly in the effect upon us all of the passing 
of our prohibition amendment—the State more 
and more losing its grip on men’s imaginations, 
the State, as a controlling factor in lives, becom- 
ing constantly more and more ineffective. 

Is this loosening of the grip of the State 
necessarily a destructive sign? I think not. To 
the men of the middle period of our hundred 
and fifty years it would have seemed terrible. 
It may be only a way of putting the State in its 


proper position in our scheme of living. Put- 
ting it somewhere near where the French put 
it after their debauch of state worship. Surely, 
for citizen Anderson, the State should be a 
serfant, not a master. It should clean and 
police the street in front of his house, arrest 
violent men who disturb or annoy him. The 
State should never be permitted to say what 





DITOR’S NOTE:—Philip Freneau was 

born in New York of French Huguenot 
parentage, in 1752, and was graduated from 
the college at Princeton in 1771. He was one 
of our first poets and certainly our most pro- 
lific. One collection contains 1200 pages. He 
was called “The Poet of the Revolution” 
because of his stirring, satiric and peppery 
verses opposing British rule. But he was more 
than that. Buried in the vast bulk of his 
product are scattered lines of pure beauty, 
some even presaging the Romantic Movement. 
Cowper and Walter Scott did not scorn to 
steal from him. The bit of light verse printed 
below is a complete lyric. The satiric stanzas 
are from a poem of defiance struck off in 1775, 
when to write such stuff as this was treason 


SONG OF THYRSIS 
By Puitip FrenNEAU 


The turtle on yon withered bough, 
That lately mourned her murdered mate, 
Has found another comrade now— 
Such changes all await! 

Again her drooping plume is drest, 
Again she’s willing to be blest 

And takes her lover to her nest. 


If nature has decreed it so 

With all above, and all below, 

Let us like them forget our woe, 
And not be killed with sorrow. - 

If I should quit your arms to-night 

And chance to die before twas light, 

I would advise you—and you might— 
Love again to-morrow. 


PATRIOTIC VERSES 


From the caitiff Lord North, who would 
bind us in chains, 

From our noble King Log, with his tooth- 
full of brains, 

Who dreams, and is certain (when tak- 
ing his nap) 

He has conquered our lands, as they lay 
on his map; 

From a kingdom that bullies and hectors 
and swears, 

I send up to heaven my wishes and 
prayers 

That we, disunited, may freemen be still, 

And Britain go on—to be damned if she 
will, 











he shall eat and drink, what he shall think, what 
ne shall say to his fellows. 

My own central interest is in human life, 
getting all 1 can out of my own life and the 
lives about me—not in the growth of the power 
of the State. I believe that with the coming of 
civilization, comes also the international mind. 
I want more sophistication myself. I need it. 
I admire some primitive arts but I do not want 
to be a primitive. I believe also that I am a 
pretty typical American. 

However, I am talking in the dark now, being 
pretty heavy and serious. You would never 
guess I was in Vanity Fair, Excuse me please. 





VANITY FAIR 


This is the first time I ever tried to talk about 
such a big thing as America. I am confused 
and a little puffed up. I feel like a President 
writing a State Paper and really cannot think 
politically. Besides, if I were a President, I 
would have a secretary to do all this. There 
was a man I met once. His name was Randolph 
Bourne and he had a perfect scheme of govern- 
ment, had all of the functions of government 
properly arranged in the scheme of living. I 
used to sit hearing him talk and his words 
were like music to me, but he is dead now and I 
cannot remember the details of his scheme. 

I am just a man going about. Since I was 
a child I have seen that life was unfair to some 
men, more than fair to others. I’m a lucky man 
myself. All the Negroes tell me so. I’ve got 
the power of making passes. I cure warts. 1 
have no idea that laws will change anything. 
Life is like that, has always been like that. 
There is a kind of natural compensation always 
at work, 

What I conclude is that in America life is 
better now for the individual man than in any 
other place in the world I know about. And 
that isn’t due to any special virtue in us, as 
‘Americans, but to the fact that our country 
is so big and so rich. 


7 E present day American men live in 

flush times and I’m glad we do. I con- 

sider myself lucky, being born when I was. 

In another three or four hundred years we 

may be as crowded and hard up here as men 
are in older lands. 

By that time, I dare say, our tone as a nation 
will have become fixed. The French, the 
Germans, Italians, English, Spaniards, all of 
the older peoples of Europe, were once a mixed 
people as we are now, but none of them ever 
had such a grand garden to play in. 

They became fixed as a type, as a people, 
because new peoples from the outside quit pouz- 
ing in and because, gradually coming to know 


each other, living a long time together in one ° 


place, accepting themselves for what they were, 
they developed artists who gave expression to 
their lives. 

As I have already gone so far as to suggest, 
a nation is at the beginning like a newborn 
child. If England was the mother of the Big 
Boy, America, she was, I fear, a woman of 
questionable virtue. No one knows for certain 
who the father was. It is what a woman gets 


for trying to live in so many houses. 


The child got out of the mother’s arms and 
tried to walk and talk for itself. For a long 
time it talked the mother’s tongue, rather un- 
changed, thought the mother’s thoughts. 

The child had been left alone in a big 
place and was afraid. It is the. frightened 
child who brags, blusters. That was the tone 
of American thought and of American art for 
a long time. Boasting of our own inferior 
efforts at national expression and secretly imi- 
tating the very people we pretended to scorn. 

All of our early literary efforts, our paint- 
ing, architecture, music was imitative. When 
I was a boy there used to hang, in almost 
every Middle Western house, framed pictures 
of Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes and Emer- 
son. None of these men expressed anything dis- 
tinctly American. They were not motivated 
by the life in which they lived. 

Whitman came, a windy gusty sweet singer 
but his voice was not heard. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Our Colonial Ancestors 


Life in America When Antiques Were New and Our Passions Tempered 







1776 the American 
colonists were a lively, 
comfortable, _ intelligent, 

ae, and almighty inde- 
| pendent people. In 
iy the New England 
lend of the Colonies 
they were already 

}lanker than their 

li British cousins, talked 

] through their noses, 

couldn’t spell, and 
combined a shrewd sense of humour with 
considerable serious-mindedness. In the middle 
of the Colonies, in Philadelphia, there were 
prosperous and “worldly” folk who lived in 
beautiful houses, there were sober Quakers, 
and there was the usual artisan class. In the 
southern end were the Carolina and Virginia 
planters, hospitable English squires who had 
developed independence and ability in the 
new world, and the Roman Catholics of Balti- 
more, intellectually the most tolerant and 
broadminded ofall the colonists. There was 
money in America even in 1776. Boston, prob- 
ably the richest city, had about 25,000 people, 
and many splendid houses, of which the most 
beautiful was John Hancock’s on Beacon Hill. 
But there were fine houses in the country, too, 
such as the Royall house in Medford. 


OR years colonial merchants and planter 

—the Faneuils, the Bromfields, and so 
on, in Boston; the Cadwalladers and Powels 
and Morrises in Philadelphia; the Washingtons 
and Byrds in Virginia—had been importing 
silk-and-wool damask curtains, Chinese wall 
paper, Chelsea and Bow china, and all manner 
of lovely things, which in combination with 
the beautifully designed and built Georgian 
houses and the fine mahogany furniture 
and the silverware, too, converted their 
homes into places of extreme beauty, 
elegance, and even luxury. The Robinson 
house near Narragansett, R. I., was 110 fect 
long, with extensive slave quarters, and its 
proud, domineering owner, long before 1776, 
had become a rich man trading in horses, in 
cheese, in grain, and engaging in shipping, 
too. There was, of course, a distinct social 
cleavage in those days, between the clergy, 
merchants and squires on the one hand, and 
the artisans and common folk on the other. 
But even then British caste was fad- 
ing, though in matters of taste aris- 
tocracy still ruled; for almost anybody 
might become a squire, or marry a 
squire’s daughter, and because land 
was cheap and plentiful the humblest 
man was tremendously conscious of 
his worth and independence, looked 
forward to getting luxuries like those 
the aristocrats had, spoke his mind in 
town meeting, threw the tea into 
Boston harbour though it was con- 
signed to a Bromfield, and blithely 
started the American Revolution 
though every aristocrat in the Hub 
was a Tory except John Hancock, 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Carl Percy, heir to the dukedom of 
Northumberland, was the field commander 
of the British troops quartered in Boston in 
1775-76. He rented (or took) a house on 
Winter Street to entertain in, paid £350 for 
a horse, and rode about the country, writing 
back to his father that New England was a 
lovely land, and the Charles much fairer than 
the Thames. All he objected to was the 
cantankerous and utterly unrespectful attitude 
of the inhabitants! 


T was a lovely land. So was the valley of 

the Potomac, and the James, and the Dela- 
ware, and the Hudson. Superb virgin pine 
was everywhere abundant with which to build 
houses; the carpenters were well trained in 
the splendid Georgian style, which was ac- 
cepted by everybody, and could make even a 
simple farm house beautiful. Maple, oak and 
hickory were equally abundant for fuel, and 
while bed chambers must often have been 
bitterly cold, the great fireplaces of the kitchens 
and living rooms, supplied with wood as good 
as any anthracite, were genial and warm. The 
virgin meadows were rich with hay, the cattle 
were fat, the farms and plantations were ail 
supplied with sheep and with looms, and clothes 
were all wool and a yard wide. Skins, too, were 
abundant. Even our humblest ancestors, except 
during the stress of the Revolution, lived quite 
literally on the fat of the land. I have ances- 
tral recipes which call for such-items in cake 
or pudding as “18 eggs, 2 quarts yellow cream,” 
etc. They ate well, and they drank well, too. 
Dear old Parson West, who followed Jonathan 
Edwards as minister in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts—then a frontier town—and who 
blessed the soldiers when they marched to the 
siege of Boston, left behind him some account 
books which I have seen. In one of them is 
a record of his purchases of rum, for two years. 
He got one pint at the store every day except 
Saturday and Sunday. Sunday, of course, he 
bought none; but every Saturday he bought a 
quart! Yet he was a goodly and God fearing 
man. In the squire houses and the towns they 


TRENTON AT PHILADELPHIA 
New Jersey’s building at the Sesqui- 
Centennial—a reproductibn of the Revo- 
lutionary barracks built for the British 
at Trenton, here reprinted by permis- 
sion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 





drank Madeira and Port. When Washington 
stopped for dinner at Gatsby’s Tavern in Alex- 
andria he ordered canvas backs, “‘a chafing dish, 
some hominy, a bottle of good Madeira,” and 
added, “we shall not complain.” 

Well, I should hope not! 

And they hadn’t expected him, either. This 
was on the regular menu. 

Our ancestors had no bathrooms. Some of 
their personal habits would shock us now. 
And they knew nothing of sanitation. They 
got their water from wells, even in the cities, 
and paid little attention to the proximity of sink 
drains and privies. The result was epidemics of 
what we now know as typhoid, but which they 
called “summer fever”. Infant mortality was 
high, too, and the survival of the fittest (or the 
luckiest) was in full operation. But, on the 
other hand, in spite of diseases and the mortal- 
ity among wives from too much child bearing 
and lack of proper knowledge, a large number 
of our ancestors lived to an extreme old age, 
and neurasthenia was ah unknown affliction. I 
had a great-grandmother who lived to be 102 
years and 11 months. The truth is that our an- 
cestors worked hard, were much out of doors, 
ate good food, and kept their minds alert. When 
they weren’t debating the Stamp Act or plan- 
ning a Revolution, they were debating religion 
and salvation. They were tremendously ener- 
getic, ambitious and intellectually alive. 


T is as ridiculous an error to suppose, too, 

that our Colonial ancestors were a dour and 
glum and long faced and dull people, as it is 
to suppose that they lived in barren houses, 
without comforts and without beauty. The 
latter idea, of course, we are fast getting rid of, 
as we discever more and more the exquisite 
charm of Colonial architecture and furniture 
in the fine houses, and the simply dignity and 
warm comfort of the pine and maple and 
hooked rug and patchwork quilt interiors of 
the humbler homes. It takes longer to get 
rid of the other error. 

In 1774, just before the Revolution, and 
just before John Singleton Copley transferred 
his studio from Boston to London (thus presag- 
ing the career of John Singer Sargent a century 
later), the Reverend Mather Byles, Tory, scion 
of the great ecclesiastical houses of Mather and 
Cotton, and pastor of the Hollis Street Church, 
(now a theatre), met a friend with a toothache. 
“Where can I get this tooth drawn? ” 
said the friend. So Byles gave him 
an address on Beacon Street. He went 
to the house, in its 11-acre garden, 
and knocked. It was the studio of 
Copley! This same Dr. Byles, who 
lived on Tremont Street, complained 
in vain about the mud before his 
dwelling. One day he saw two of 
the Selectmen stuck in it, and trying 
to pry their chaise loose. Going out on 
his steps, he shouted, “Gentlemen, 
I’m glad to see you moving in this 
matter at last!” Their reply is not 
recorded. After the evacuation of 

(Continued on page 92) 
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IN VANITY FAIR'S INDEPENDENCE DAY PAGEANT CHARLES SHEELER 


Lenore Ulric, as Dolly Madison 


A Celebrated Revolutionary Beauty, and Wife of the Fourth President of the United States 
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A Nation in Search of a Drama 


The Evolution of a Native American Theatre Since the 


HE American _ the- 
atre established itself 
as an independent 
institution in 1787 
when a play by an 
American, born and 
bred in the colonies, 
was put on the stage 
of the John Street 
Theatre in New 
York. This, the first 
native comedy ever 
put _ professionally 
before the footlights of the new world, was 
The Contrast. The author, Royall C. Tyler, 
found his inspiration, so the historians of 
drama tell us,—and it is pretty obvious anyway 
—in a view of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal, given at this same John 
Street Theatre. He was apparently much im- 
pressed. One needs only to take The Con- 
trast down from the bookshelf to be completely 
reassured on this point—the play is, in fact, 
at times almost an American edition. But, 
however much The Contrast aped Sheridan’s 
graceful comedy of manners, it must be con- 
ceded that Tyler did not do a bad job. Whereas 
all plays presented. for fifty years previously 
in the colonies were of English or Continental 
origin, Tyler started the fashion for the native 
author. And, the important point is that Tyler 
made a place for an authentic American type 
—a type later to be associated almost as inti- 
mately with native dramaturgy as Arlecchino 
with the Italian commedia dell’Arte. | refer, 
of course, to Jonathan, the apple-knocking 
Down Easter and true prophet of the school 
of tarnation and b’gosh. Among the Jde//es 
and eaux, grumpy parents and wards in chan- 
cery, of the Tyler opus, all of them, by the 
way, thoroughly in the English tradition, Jona- 
than stood out as prominently as a silo in Mayfair. 





ONATHAN was father to a long line. I 

saw him not three seasons ago, on the New 
York stage in one of the immaculately con- 
ceived plays by John Golden. He has grown 
younger but in other ways he remains loyal to 
the tradition of alfalfa and denim. He still 
chews tobacco and he still says b’gosh, but as 
yet no native playwright has come along with 
craft enough and genius enough to immortalize 
him as a central figure of a truly great native 
drama. Yet Jonathan is only one of a number 
of authentic types which the American drama 
has yielded up in its course—one of sixty char- 
acters in search of an author to perpetuate them. 
Such additions as have been made to the national 
dramatic gallery during the past one hundred 
and fifty years have sprung directly from a 
life and environment the American audience 
knew and knew well. The other authors, who 
dealt exclusively in characters alien to the 
American scene, have long since faded beyond 
hope of resurrection. It is particularly inter- 
esting that native characters have survived 
rather than specific dramas. 

There is another fact to be noted: from 
the very first, American plays have always been 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


written in battalions. One paltry theme has 
been done to death after another—fortunately 
for latter-day lovers of the theatrical art. 1, for 
one, am exceedingly glad to have escaped at- 
tendance upon certain phases in the develop- 
ment of our native dramas. The long succes- 
sion of patriotic plays, for instance, must have 
been a most painful experience to the play- 
goer forced to view them. The list of mili- 
tary plays is appalling also, but they have 
dropped into oblivion because no central figure 
was delineated with accuracy or verisimilitude 
sufficient to sustain a single one of the plays of 
the kind, beyond its own epoch, The frontier 
dramas constituted another playwrighting era. 
They have disappeared off the dramatic horizon 
for the most part, but the motion picture audi- 
ences of the nation still find the surviving 
threads of their tradition in the Wild West 
screen dramas. I am happy also to have escaped 
the plays with native Indian chiefs as heroes 
and also the multitude of plays for which one 
may only hold the Civil War responsible. 

It was not so easy for native playwrights 
generally to get down to type. That is why 
plays in which a recognizable character—like 
Solon Shingle (in The Peoples Lawyer) mark 
the history of the American drama like so 
many milestones. Only a few plays actually 
did revolve about a character and actually repre- 
sent the familiar life or the recognizable en- 
vironment of the then contemporary America. 
Mrs. Mowatt did this quite effectively in 1845, 
in Fashion; or Life in New York. But that 
was, of course, a purely social satire. 


OR the most part, during its span of one 
hundred and fifty years, American drama 
has been comedy. Its highest points invariably 
came about in those instances when the rela- 
tion between the created character or set of 
characters and the attending audience was 
closest. That is to say, it has been closest when 
the audiences recognized the depicted types 
immediately and without effort. Strangely 
enough a similar intimacy accounted for much 
of the success of Shakespeare in England and 
Moliére in France. It was especially so of Con- 
greve and the Restoration. In our own country 
the glamour which still surrounds the names 
of Harrigan and Hart, and Weber and Fields, 
is directly due to the same bond between audi- 
ence and character. What will in the long run 
have the most permanent effect on our own 
drama will unquestionably be an outgrowth of 
American life and the American idiom. 
Looking backward we find numerous stage 
characters in plays of our theatrical history of 
which American audiences were strangely 
enamoured. This was true certainly of Rip 
van Winkle and Davy Crockett and Josh W hit- 
comb, and true about James A. Herne’s Shore 
Acres, to take a few random examples. The 
native drama took great strides forward with 
Herne toward a definite and independent form, 
for Herne was the first to superimpose realism 
on the accepted native comedy which, up to 
his time, was mostly of the burlesque and slap- 
stick variety. The effectiveness of Shore Acres 


Early Days in the Colonies 


of which we hear so much, is unquestionably 
due to the accurate way in which Herne drew 
his contemporary portraits. Clyde Fitch was 
another who mirrored his time with accuracy. 
I know very little about him except by rote, 
but the eminent Walter Prichard Eaton has 
defined him satisfactorily as the Noel Coward 
of Amherst. Moreover, Fitch in his day was 
regarded as a sophisticated dramatist, one looked 
on a trifle askance by the moralists. At any rate 
he created some amazing likenesses as to char- 
acter—and his dialogue was uncanny in the 
way it reflected the talk of his time. His work 
was faithful in this respect to the native drama, 
but it belied it in another, for Fitch strove to 
fit his American notions into the form of the 
French well-made play. He was Dumas, fi/s, 
in a New York background. And Fitch was like 
Dumas in another respect. He was the most 
prolific playwright of his generation, as Dumas 
was of his, as Eugene O’Neill is the most 
prolific among the worth-while playwrights of 
ours. Much as I respect O’Neill’s capabilities as 
a dramatist, I do not consider that he has con- 
tributed half as much to the native drama as 
Frank Craven did with T he First Year. O'Neill, 
while he deals frequently with American ma- 
terial, follows a European model closely. His 
model is, of course, Strindberg, while Craven, 
in The First Year, created, out of American 
cloth, an admirable and quickly recognizable 
American small town type of play. The First 
Year did not measure up to the mark of a lasting 
drama because it was a realistic farce, at best an 
insecure medium, 





UT the playwrights of America have made 
commendable progress throughout the one 
hundred and fifty years of which I write. They 
have written a first rate comedy or two and are 
today experimenting with fantasy and drama 
of a more serious and important nature. The 
great danger, of course, lies in the fact that 
New York is the theatrical centre of the United 
States. Playwrights as ever are purveying to 
the trade—but to the New York market instead 
of to the nation at large. In the selection of 
their dramatic characters they are putting the 
New York types ahead of the strictly American 
types. Amusing as was George Kaufman’s 
Butter and Egg Man, the central figure was a 
character unfamiliar to the national countryside. 
We must have a native drama comprehensible 
to our villagers as well as to our cosmopolites. 
The great American play remains to be 
written. When it is written—and by some genius, 
probably unknown today—you will find it com- 
posed of elements familiar to the American 
audience at large. It will be, I think, a tragedy 
—a tragedy that springs naturally from our 
own environment and mirrors American life 
realistically. But its realism will be filtered 
through the imagination of an artist. It will 
be such a play as might be the work of an 
American Hauptmann, or it may be a con- 
glomerate cycle of a vast scope. It may centre 
around the American industrial king, the 
American banker, artist, labourer, gangster, 
(Continued on page 110) 
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THE TOWER OF LIGHT 


The most striking feature of the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial exposition in Philadelphia is The Tower of 
Light. Although prepossessing in the day, the real 
effect of the tower is not obtained until it is placed 
under full illumination, as shown in the night 
view above. The main entrance of the Tower of 
Light faces the Forum of Founders. The recep- 
tion rotunda for the President of the exhibition is 
housed in the lower part of the Tower. The 
height of the Tower of Light is 170 feet, and the 
two upper stages are occupied by the search light 
tower and an elaborately equipped chime room 














THE COLONNADE (Right) 
Another imposing feature of the exhibition 


the Colonnade of Original States. This con- 
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The Sesqui-Centennial 
At Philadelphia 


An Artist’s Impressions of 
the Exposition Buildings 
Drawings by HUGH FERRISS 


HE Sesqui-Centennial exposition at Philadel- 

phia, an undertaking by which its City Fathers 
have intended properly to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, is one of the most important events 
of recent years. The City of Philadelphia is, of 
course, a particularly appropriate site for a cele- 
bration of this nature, for the city is closely linked 
with the beginnings of American history. Phil- 
adelphia was prominent in resisting British agres- 
sion throughout the Revolution. The first Con- 
tinental Congress met there—in Carpenter’s Hall— 
on Sept. 5th, 1774. In 1787, the delegates from 
the various states met at Philadelphia’and adopted 
a constitution for the United States. The grounds 
for the present Sesqui-Centennial exposition cover 
an area of 450 acres and are located at the south- 
erly end of the City of Philadelphia, just north 
of the United States Naval Station at League 
Island, and three miles from the City Hall. Vari- 
ous foreign nations, the Federal Government, and 
several State and Municipality governments, are 
lending their aid to the exposition and will he 
represented by special buildings and _ exhibits. 
The plans for the buildings are the work of John 
C. Molitor, the supervising city architect of 
Philadelphia. He has gained his effects by the use 
of a new and comparatively simple type of arch- 
itectural style based on the relation and con- 
trast of unbroken wall space. The exteriors are, 
for the most part, in colour, and_ sculptured 
groups have been set before the various entrances 
and on the corner pavilions. An unusual feature 
of the exposition is the stress placed on electric 
lighting, which is sensational in its scope. This 
phase of the exposition plans is best exem- 
plified in the Tower of Light. The Sesqui will be 
continued in Philadelphia until the 1st of December. 


is 





sists of 13 columns, each representative of one 
of the 13 original states of the Union, so ar- 
ranged as to flank one side of the Forum of 
Founders,—at the same time to face the two main 
buildings of the expositicn. Each column has 
a height of 37 feet and is of cast plaster and 
coloured stucco, octagonal in form and mounted 
upon a five-foot-high square base, bearing bronze 
tablets with appropriate inscriptions. These 
columns are particularly impressive at night 
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ENTRANCE COURT 


A view of one of the three entrance 
vestibules which are locatéd in each 
of the two main exposition build- 
ings. These vestibules are semi- 
circular in form, 20 feet in diameter 
and roofed with a half-conical cof- 
fered vault, 19 feet high, bearing 
a sculptured symbolic figure. The 
architect has gained a striking 
effect by treating the corridors in 
strong colours—employed for the 
most part in panels. These colours 
are further intensified by the indir- 
ect lighting which illuminates them 


LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


A view of the main vestibule of the 
Liberal Arts and Manufacturers 
Building at the Sesqui-Centennial. 
This vestibule is an exact duplicate 
of the vestibule of the Agricul- 
tural and Food Products Building. 
It is 80 feet long, 20 feet deep and 
36 feet high. The vestibule has 
been made from a design by the 
supervising architect, Mr. John C. 
Molitor. It is finished in orna- 
mental plaster in colour, with a 
coffered ceiling. There are foun- 
tains at the ends and side torches 























A GROUP OF SCULPTURES 


A view of the sculpture group which 
stands before the Forum of Foun- 
ders at the Sesqui. It is the work 
of Charles E. Tefft, an American 
sculptor, and is entitled ‘Phila- 
delphia the Progressive”. The chief 
figures in the group are two 
enormous river-horses which typify 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. 
In the foreground may be seen a 
great Victory. On each river-horse 
is a rider bearing a standard. This 
constitutes the main group, around 
which are placed smaller figures 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 


(Below) A feature of the Sesqui, 
the large Educational Building will 
house exhibits which have a direct 
bearing on general education and 
welfare interests. This building is 
524 feet long by 208 feet wide,—one 
of the most impressive in the entire 
exhibition—and it is located on the 
northerly side of Pattisan Avenue, 
which also crosses the southerly 
side of the Court of Founders. The 
Educational Building contains a 
chapel for ecclesiastical exercises 
with an auditorium for lectures 
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Independence and Insularity 


Being Some Program Notes for the London Theatrical Season of 1776-77 


FTER all, this world of ours is not so 
small as we sometimes pretend. It still 
takes the inside of a week, not to men- 

tion—as seasick sufferers would—the inside of 
the traveller, to reach New York from London. 
The thought of what the voyage must have 
meant a century and a half ago leaves the mind 
reeling. Naturally people shrank from imag- 
ining what was happening at the further end 
of it, and probably conceded with reluctance 
that anything cou/d happen so far away. Be- 
sides, our celebrated British “insularity”, still 
one of our cherished foibles, was then at its 
prime and must have been a great help. What 
did Squire Weston and Tom Jones and Lady 
Bellaston, what did all the portly, red-faced 
gentlemen and elegant high coiffeured ladies 
who “sat” for Reynolds think, if they thought 
at all, of the Americans? How else could they 
have regarded them but as “colonials”? The 
remaining British Colonials of today know 
what that means, and often express themselves 
very emphatically about it. -American em- 
phasis took the definite and documentary form 
of the Declaration of Independence. I ven- 
ture however to doubt whether the average 
Londoner realized at the time that anything 
remarkable had happened. You see, the great 
events of history have to wait for history before 
they can be perceived as great. Besides, the 
average Londoner is so slow in the up-take, 
bless him! Ten years ago, if you chanced to 
demand of a tradesman more than his dimin- 
ished stock could supply, he was apt to ask 
you, sarcastically, “if you knew there was 2 
war on!” Apparently incredibly, the London 
playgoer did not in 1776. I have looked up 
the contemporary record of the three London 
theatres then open, Drury Lane, Covent Gar- 
den and the Haymarket, and they contained 
not a single reference to the American Revolu- 
tion or, indeed, to America at all. So far as 
the theatres were concerned General Washing- 
ton might have been a born liar and Columbus 
have stayed at home. 


HE explanation, of course, is simple. The 

theatres took no notice of politics, except 
of dead-and-gone politics. There was plenty 
about the Wars of the Roses, and the Spanish 
Armada, but about the American War not a 
word. History and legend as much as you like 
but current facts—well, the Devil had not yet 
invented “war plays”. As for the theatre, so 
with the novel. Jane Austen (who was born 
the year before the Revolution) published ia 
the thick of the Napoleonic wars; yet she never 
once mentions either Trafalgar or Waterloo, 
which I am heartily glad she didn’t. 

If 1776 was annus mirabilis for the United 
States of America, it was equally wonder- 
ful, by a mere coincidence, for the London 
stage. It was the year of Sarah Siddons’ first 
metropolitan appearance and of Garrick’s last. 
To speak by the card, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1775, they put on the Merchant of Venice 
at Drury Lane, with a “Young Lady” billed 
for Portia. The young lady was Mrs. Siddons 
from the Bath and Cheltenham Theatres. A 








By A. B. WALKLEY 


fortnight later she played the eponymous part 
in a revival of Ben Jonson’s Epicene, and, ia 
June, the Lady Anne to Garrick’s Richard, five 
nights before Garrick’s farewell performance 
as Don Felix in The Wonder, and the end of 


‘the season—which thus coincided with the 


end of the American colonies, for it was at 
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SHERIDAN 
The season 1776-1777 marked the 
first production of The School for 
Scandal by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. It had its premiére May 8, 
1776 at the Drury Lane Theatre 








MRS. ABINGTON 
The first Lady Teazle in Sheridan’s School 


for Scandal was the “delicious” Mrs. 
Abington who was personable enough to 
induce the old and infirm Dr. Johnson out 
of his retirement to a benefit in her honour 


this moment that Franklin and John Adams 
were revising the draft Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which had been drawn up by Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia. 

As Mrs. Siddons was not engaged for the 
next season, but had to return to the provinces, 
some of the lady’s injudicious friends inti- 
mated, that Garrick was jealous of her. That 
he would have been furiously jealous had he 
lived to see her in her glory, is highly proba- 


ble, but to suppose him jealous of a mere 
débutante is absurd. The fact is, the difference 
between the actress of 1776 and what she 
afterwards became was as great as the difference 
between the Philadelphia of the same date and 
the Philadelphia of today. But what she after- 
wards became belongs to history and not to my 
present topic. To tell the truth, I am not 
sorry to have been born long after Mrs, Siddons 
and her times. I am glad to have a substantial 
fragment of the almanac between us. For her 
period was the period of the Sublime, and 
she was its High Priestess. ‘The rhetorical, the 
bombastic, the perfervid, the piercing eye, the 
heaving bosom and the resounding voice, he!d 
the stage, and indeed the world outside. Burke 
flourished his dagger in the House of Com- 
mons, while in the other House the rolling 
thunder of Chatham had hardly yet died down. 
The younger Pitt (fortified by two bottles of 
Port) used to awe the House by the mere 
majesty of his demeanour—the great Parlia- 
mentary embodiment of the Sublime. For 
such men, Sarah was the very woman. When 
she bade the banqueteers in Macbeth “a kind 
Good Night to all” she fairly frightened them 
to their beds. It is a pity she never visited the 
United States where she would have found 
herself at home. For I cannot resist the sus- 
picion that the taste for the Sublime survived 
longer there than in the Old Country, and 
lingered on, say, as late as Orator Webster. 
Even today American oratory (judging from 
the samples of it heard in England) occasionally 
allows itself a rhetorical exuberance which 
sounds to our native ears distinctly rococo. 
With us the Sublime is as dead as mutton. 


Win Garrick you have a different story, 
) If he failed in anything, it was in dignity. 
He was as restless (“he could never stand still on 
the stage”, said his best friend) as restless as 
as a monkey—and as imitative. Kitty Clive 
said he could act a gridiron. He was all over 
the place and all over -everybady—all over 
Dr. Johnson, for instance, at the Club when 
he wished to coax the bear into a good humour. 
He escaped the reproach of playing himself— 
as Henry Irving played himself, as Ada Rehan 
played herself, as the Duse played herself—- 
for he had no self to play. Vivacious, volatile, 
versatile, he excelled in the “Proteus” style 
of acting. He entered into the skin, as they 
say, of his part. 


“On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting, 
’Txas only that when he was off, he was 
acting.” 


We all know the type: rather like Diderot’s 
Neveu de Rameau—less vicious, of course, 
and pleasanter. 


“Here lies David Garrick, describe himwho can 
An abridgement of all that was pleasant in 
man.” 


This was the idolized actor for a polished 
society, a world of wits and beaux and powder 
(Continued on page 124) 
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ORAWING BY FISH 


Breaking the News to George III 


HIS, as far as we know, is the first authentic print showing one many of the notables who were present when the King first heard 

of the most tense moments in English history, when the news of the about the Boston Tea Party. “I do not know any such party,” said 

on signing of the Declaration of Independence was rudely broken to the royal gentleman, which got a big laugh from dashing Sarah Lennox, 
H George III, of whom the historian, Greene, says, “He had the smallest who is seen fastened on the King’s right arm. She is being appraisingly 
in brain in captivity,” or words to that effect. The scene is Vauxhall, ogled by Topham Beauclerc, who had the effrontery to say, with a 
celebrated rendezvous of nobles and commoners. But it must not be smirk, “‘What price, Beauty?” Lord North is there, the Finance Min- 

inferred that King G. was an inveterate stepper-out. On the contrary, ister who so successfully mismanaged his sovereign’s sovereigns; David 

he was a homebody, a garden addict and a lover of bedtime stories; Garrick, too, and Dick Sheridan, with a bevy of charmers from Covent 

od at heart a country boy, known to his subjects as “Farmer George’. Garden, Lord Bute, Beau Tibbs, Milords Chatham and Phoenix, in fact 
Cnce in a while, however, this first of butter-and-egg men broke loose all the Who’s Who of ’76 in London. In the foreground, the Duke of 
and cheated on Queen Charlotte. Our artist’s pen has caught him—in Queensberry whispers to Arabella Lightfoot, “The old gentleman 
the act of doing so. That genial letter-writer, George Selwyn, describes doesn’t know what it is all about, but Pitt will tell him in the morning. 





VANITY FAIR JU 


IN VANITY FAIR'S INDEPENCENCE DAY PAGEANT CHARLES SHEELER 


Ina Claire, as Betsy Ross 


The Wife of a Philadelphia Upholsterer. In 1777, She Made the First American Flag 
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The Significance of the Nineties in the Panorama of America’s History 


DITOR’S NOTE:—No one, surveying in pano- 

rama the American scene, for the last 150 years, 
can omit a long look at the 1890’s. There was much 
to see in the 1890’s—and not the least interesting 
object was the Gibson Girl. Yet the Gibson Girl 
was not a “sport’’; she was a logical deve!opment. 
George Washington was over six feet tal. The min- 
uet was a stately dance. The rangy pioneer mothers 
hoed the corn. And the Gibson Girl could waltz 
with Pudge Hefflefinger without appearing silly. In 
the mauve and six-foot Nineties our century-old 
hickory sapling ideal of the American figure reached 
its culmination, for women as well as.men. What has 
suddenly become of the Gibson Girl? How have our 
women, by taking thought, subtracted one cubit 
from their stature—not to mention other things? 
Why? Even Mr. Broun falters for an explanation. 


PIRACULOUSLY 
the heresy of Lot's 
| wife has seized upon 
the writers of Amer- 
ica. She looked back 
and was changed to 
salt. Our own young 
F men have turned to 
B satire and they, too, 
have not been spar- 
ing of the brine in 
dealing with those 
events which lie behirid them. 

In the beginning it was only the novelists 
of this country who took the pains to recreate 
atmospheres out of our national past. There 
was a day when America sped along too rapidly 
for anyone to observe much except-the passing 
scence. But now the historical tide is full upon 
us. And most attention centers upon the eight- 
een nineties. 

It’s well, I think, that there should be such 
a pericd of taking stock. After all, most of the 
historians who went -before botched the job. 
They thought that chronicles should deal 
chiefly with the name and fame of presidents 
and people in their cabinets. The newer school 
holds that Harrison was less important than the 
song writers of his day and that Henry Ford 
by all means transcends any contemporary who 
did more than win an election to office. 





ITH this view I thoroughly agree. Law- 
makers do no more than jot down findings 
and opinions arrived at elsewhere and long be- 
fore the Congress swings into action. The same 
rule should apply to our own day. I think it 
not to be denied that Ring Lardner has in- 
fluenced the thought of his own day in wavs 
more important than those affected by Calvin 
Coolidge. I would rather have Sinclair Lewis’s 
hope of permanence than that of Charlie 
Dawes. And naturally I should much prefer 
to write the songs of Irving Berlin than draw 
up the state papers attributed to Mr. Kellogg. 
Accordingly, the native historians and biog- 
raphers who peer back at the trail behind 
us are searching now for men and women 
unlisted in the Congressional Record. John 
L. Sullivan has been done full-length and 
there’s a book to be done about Carrie Nation 
and another, so I understand, concerning 
Comstock. 
Although he devotes only a page or so to 
the theme, Mark Sullivan tosses out the sug- 
gestion that American life and manners owe 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


much to Dana Gibson. And Dooley, too, he 
lists among those who swayed in high degree 
the thought of the day. Both gentlemen here 
mentioned are still very much alive, but, by 
some subtle process, kingship has passed out of 
their hands. In the case of F. P. Dunne (Mr. 
Dooley) the guess might be hazarded that it 
would be difficult to hang upon his words, now 
that he speaks so seldom. But Gibson does his 
stint and with no diminution in_ technical 
facility. 

And yet, with all his ink, he cannot bring to 
life again the Gibson girl, who was among the 
most notable and influential of the leaders of 
American womanhood. She merits a biography 
—for her réle was notable. A book to be called 
The Life and Death of the Gibson Girl might 
well converge many diverse currents in the 
American stream. 

First of all the author would have to de- 
termine whether Mr. Gibson found her or 
whether it was a genuine act of creation. It is 
demonstrable that she did take on the habili- 
ments of life and live and breathe and have-a 
being. That is not proof. It is only another 
pebble dropped into the waters which range 
’round the problem concerning the priority of 
Art or Life. Many have the theory that when 
the mirror is held up to Nature she promptiy 
strikes a pose and becomes self-conscious. She 
hates to disappoint the gentleman with the look- 
ing glass. 


ATURE is, among other things, a mimic, 

fond of impersonations. I am among 
those who believe that it is the artist who sets 
the tune and that life thereupon joins in. This 
is not my own idea. The view was impressed 
upon us in college when a learned professor 
lectured upon Goethe and The Sorrows of 
Werther. He told us that in the full flood tide 
of popularity of that novel, suicide became ail 


-the rage in Germany and that young men went 


about habitually killing themselves all over the 
place. However, I did undertake some in- 
dependent researches of my own and found 
that things came to such a pass after the 
dramatization of Uncle Tom’s Cabin that not 
a bloodhound in all the land could look full 
at.a cake of ice without promptly leaping upon 
it and beginning to bay. 

And certainly I am not sure if there would 
ever have keen such a person as the flapper if 
Scott Fitzgerald had not chanced to put her in 
a book. But the paternity of the Gibson girl 
was still more palpable, for she was invariably 
known by her family name. The Fitzgerald 
flapper is, perhaps, only one of a type. The 
Gibson girl was solitary. 

“Gibson’s characters,” hazards Mark Sulli- 
van, “always clean and fine, composed the 
models for the manners of a whole generation 
of Americans, their dress, their pose, their atti- 
tude toward life.” And an editorial writer in 
the New York World once expressed the opin- 
ion that most Americans were clean shaven be- 
cause Gibson drew them so. 

This seems to me a large order. The face 
of the American man is still something after 


the manner in which Gibson made it, but the 
Gibson girl has vanished utterly from off the 
earth. The tragic limitation of Charles Dana 
Gibson as an artist may have been the fact that 
he never could do much with bobbed hair. 
Walk along any American thoroughfare today 
and you will see hundreds of girls fashioned 
along the lines laid down by Held, by Fish and 
Wallace Morgan, but never a Gibson in all the 
crowd. At least not according to the old speci- 
fications. Mr. Gibson, in recent years, has put 
out some bodies of new aspect but they have not 


fired the public as did the old ones. 


Y ET no younger man can claim any such 
monopoly as once belonged to Gibson. If 
he had not begun scme little while before the 
Sherman anti-trust Jaw, he might well have been 
sued as a combination in restraint of trade. The 
folk who draw the flapper types have pictures 
which win their ways to frames but nobody to- 
day burns them upon leather as in the era of the 
Gibson rage. If I may diagnose the malady 
which took her off I would call it suffocation 
from overcrowding. No wall or sofa of the 
nineties was without that cold and haughty 
countenance. And when one fled away from 
Art to mix with Life one.saw her once again. 

How did she go? Was it a lingering illness, 
or upon some set day did every woman put off 
the Gibson look and walk—as men agree upon 
a date to set aside straw hats? And what, pray, 
has become of the sofa pillows and of the books 
with the pictures showing the education of Mr. 
Pipp? Gone with the snows of yesteryear. She 
seemed in her day a permanent possession. 
There was a song current not so many ages ago 
which undertook to twit another master who 
created women after a fashion. One portion 
of it, as nearly as I can remember, ran: 


Why do they call me a Gibson girl? 
Gibson girl? Gibson girl? 

W hat is the matter with Mr, Ibsen? 
Why Dana Gibson... 


T that time there seemed to be a belief 
that neurotic Nora and the rest of the 
morbid crew from Scandinavia had been put 
completely cut of business by the fine young 
saplings drawn by our Mr. Gibson. And it was 
true that you could visit every fraternity house 
in America and not find in any parlour Hedda 
burnt on wood or leéather. 

Still, quite obviously, there’s a tide in types. 
Stand today in the market place and ask that 
old mocking query, “What is the matter with 
Mr. Ibsen?” and the young intellectuals ’round 
about will answer in full throated chorus— 
“He’s all right!” If you happened to speak of 
the Gibson girl they would be puzzled until. 
some old gentleman like myself happened along 
to elucidate. Possibly 1 read too much philo- 
sophic content into the old musical comedy 
ballad. It may be that no sneer against the 
Norseman was intended. Maybe Ibsen came in 
merely because he happened to be a convenient 
rhyme for Gibson. 

(Continued on page 106) 








A Governmental Contrast: 


VANITY FAIR 


The Continental Congress 


The History-Making Assembly as It Convened in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia 


HO does not recall the tarilling scene pictured above when the immortal 

Father cf his Country addressed the delegates of the thirteen Colonies and 
a few reporters on the then new topic of national liberty? What dignity there 
was in this audience, what fire in the orator! Note the rapt attention of the 
enthralled listeners, noble minded patriots, democratic aristocrats: such men as 
Hancock, Carroll, Jefferson, Randolph, payless patriots, statesmen and gentle- 
men, all, serving their fledgling Republic without fear, favour or free seeds. Can 


we doubt that it was this spirit of self-sacrifice that built the foundations of 
our government? This was no senatorial junket. These gentlemen had no 
railroad passes—nor railroads. They travelled by coach and bought their 
own oats. They rendered no vouchers for hotel bills, taxi fares or theatre 
tickets. And, during their session they conducted themselves decorously, as 
illustrated, throwing no interruptions or insults at the speaker. When in session, 
such vital matters as the choice between Liberty and Death were discussed 


yU 
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DRAWINGS BY MIGUEL COVARRUGBIAS 


A Governmental Contrast: The Hon. Senate of Today 


An Impression of a Lively Session in the Present Legislative Halls in Washington 


URNING History’s page, we next gaze at a session of the Senate of 1926— 

and thereabouts. What a change from that opposite. Where now are the 
courtesy and dignity of Colonial times? Gone, all gone. The fire of the speaker is 
there, yes! It is Senator Holzinger who is addressing the Senate, on a point of 
order, speaking for the admission of raw ostrich feathers in bulk, with an ad val- 
orem duty of 20% per 100 wgt., F. O. B. Australia. As if anybody cared, or wanted 
a raw ostrich anyway! Note the changed attitude of the audience; their in- 


attention and levity. Senator Snodgrass, (R), at upper left, is reading a copy 
of Film Fun, while the two portly gentlemen (D) near him go over the new holes 
at Chevy Chase, not missing a stroke of their round together. In the North 
East corner two members are agreeing that the prevailing rate for Scotch is as 
great a crime as the Scotch itself. In the front row Sen. Petty, (D) who has a 
date at the New Willard, is cleaning his nails. The Presiding Officer has gone 
bye-bye. Only the stenographers are paying heed, and, Gosh, how they hate it! 
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How a Modest Go-Getter Did His Bit for the Juno 


? OLLOWING are the 
| salesman’s report sheets 
sent into the home 
ofice in New York 
by Thaddeus Olin, 
agent for the Juno 
Acid Bath Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Olin had 
the New England 
territory during the 

Les spring of 1775 and 
Fras these report sheets 
116, 17, 18, and 19, of that year. 







are dated Apri 


April 16, 1775. 
Boston, 

Called on the following engravers this 
A. M.: Boston Engraving Co., E. H. Hosstet- 
ter, Theodore Platney, Paul Revere, Benjamin 
B. Ashley and Roger Durgin. 

Boston Engraving Co. are all taken care of 
for their acid. 

E. H. Hosstetter took three tins of acid No. 
4 on trial and renewed his old order of 7 
Queen-Biters. 

Theodore Platney has gone out of business 
since my last trip. 

Paul Revere was not in. The man in his 
shop said that he was busy with some sort of 
local shin-dig. Said I might catch him in to- 
morrow morning. 

The Benjamin Ashley pcople said they were 
satisfied with their present product and con- 
templated no change. 

Roger Durgin died last March. 

Things are pretty quiet in Boston right now. 


April 17. 
ALLED on Boston Engraving people 
again to sce if they might not want to try 
some Daisy No. 3. Mr. Lithgo was interested 
and said tocome in tomorrow when Mr. Lithgo, 
Senior, would be there. 

Paul Revere was not in. He had been in for 
a few minutes before the shop opened and had 
left word that he would be up at Sam Adams’ 
in case anyone wanted him. Went up to the 
Adams place but the girl there said that Mr. 
Revere and Mr. Adams had gone over to Mr. 
Dawes’ place on Milk Street. Went to Dawes’ 
place but the man there said Dawes and Adams 
and Revere were in conference. There seems 
to be some sort of parade or something they are 
getting up, something to do with the opening 
of the new foot-bridge to Cambridge, I believe. 

Things are pretty quiet here in Boston, ex- 
cept for the trade from the British fleet which 
is out in the harbour. 

Spent the evening looking around in the 
coffee houses. Everyone here is cribbage-crazy. 
All they seem to think of is cribbage, cribbage, 
cribbage. 


April 18. 
To the Boston Engraving Company and saw 
Mr. Lithgo, Senior. He scemed interested in 
the Daisy No. 3 acid and said to-drop in again 
later in the week. 


Paul Revere was out. His assistant said that 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


he knew that Mr. Revere was in need of a new 
batch of acid and had spoken to him about our 
Vulcan No. 2 and said he might try some. 1 
would have to see Mr. Revere personally, he 
said, as Mr. Revere makes all purchases him- 
self, He said that he thought I could catch him 
over at the Dawes place. 

Tried the Dawes place but they said that he 
and Mr. Revere had gone over to the livery 
stable on State Street. 

Went to the livery stable but Revere had 
gone. They said he had engaged a horse for 
tonight for some sort of entertainment he was 
taking part in. The hostler said he heard Mr. 
Revere say to Mr. Dawes that they might as 
well go up to the North Church and see if 
everything was all set; so I gather it is a church 
entertainment. ; 

Followed them up to the North Church but 
there was nobody there except the caretaker 
who said that he thought I could catch Mr. 
Revere over at Charlestown late that night. He 
described him to me so that I would know him 
and said that he probably would be on horsc- 
back. As it seemed to me to be pretty impor- 
tant that we land the Revere order for Vulcan 
No. 2, I figured out that whatever inconven- 
ience it might cause me to go over to Charles- 
town or whatever added expense to the firm, 
would be justified. 

Spent the afternoon visiting several printing 
establishments, but none of them do any en- 
graving. 

Things are pretty quiet here in Boston. 

Went over to Charlestown after supper and 
hung around “The Bell in Hand” tavern look- 
ing for Mr. Revere. Met a man there who 
used to live in Peapack, N. J., and we got to 
talking about what a funny name for a town 
that was. Another man said that in Massachu- 
setts there was actually a place called Podunk, 
up near Worcester. We had some very good 
cheese and talked over names of towns for a 
while. Then the second man, the one who 
knew about Podunk, said he had to go as he 
had a date with a man. After he had left I 
happened to bring the conversation around to 
the fact that I was waiting for a Mr. Paul 
Revere, and the first man told me that I had 
been talking to him for half an hour and that 
he had just gone. 

I rushed out to the corner, but the man who 
keeps the watering-trough there said that some- 
one answering Mr. Revere’s description had 
just galloped off on a horse in the direction of 
Medford. Well, this just made me determined 
to land that order for Juno Acid Bath Corpo- 





VANITY FAIR 


Acid Bath Corporation 


ration or die in the attempt. So I| hired a horse 
at the Tavern stable and started off toward 
Medford. 

Just before I hit Medford I saw a man 
standing out in his night-shirt in front of his 
house looking up the road. I asked him if he 
had seen anybody who looked like Mr. Revere. 
He scemed pretty sore and said that some crazy 
coot had just ridden by and knocked at his door 
and yelled something that he couldn’t under- 
stand and that if he caught him he’d break his 
back. From his description of the horse I gath- 
ered that Mr. Revere was the man; so I gal- 
loped on. 

A lot of people in Medford Town were up 
and standing in front of their houses, cursing 
like the one I had just seen. It seems that Mr, 
Revere had gone along the road-side, knocking 
on doors and yelling something which nobody 
understood, and then galloping on again. 

“Some god-dam drunk,” said one of the 
Medfordites, and they all went back to bed. 

I wasn’t going to be cheated out of my order 
now, no matter what happened, and I don’t 
think that Mr. Revere could have been drunk, 
because while he was with us at “The Bell in 
Hand,” he had only four short ales. He had a 
lot of cheese, though. 

Something seemed to have been the matter 
with him, however, because in every town that 
I rode through I found people just going back 
to bed after having been roused up out of their 
sleep by a mysterious rider. I didn’t tell them 
that it was Mr. Revere, or that it was probably 
some stunt to do with the shin-dig that he and 
Mr. Dawes were putting on for the North 
Church. I figured out that it was a little pub- 
licity stunt. 

Finally, just as I got into Lexington, I saw 
my man getting off his horse at a house right 
alongside the Green. I rushed up and caught 
him just as he was going in. I introduced my- 
self and told him ‘that I represented the Juno 
Acid Bath Corporation of New York and asked 
him if he could give me a few minutes, as I 
had been following him all the way from 
Charlestown and had been to his office three 
days in succession. He said that he was busy right 
at that minute, but that if I*wanted to come 
along with him upstairs he would talk business 
on the way. He asked me if I wasn’t the man 
he had been talking to at “The Bell in Hand” 
and I said yes, and asked him how Podunk was. 
This got him in good humour and he said that 
we might as well sit right down then and that 
he would get someone else to do what he had 
to do. So he called a man-servant and told him 
to go right upstairs, wake up Mr. Hancock and 
Mr. Adams and tell them to get up, and no 
fooling. ““Keep after them, Sambo,” he said, 
“and don’t let them roll over and go to sleep 
again. It’s very important.” 

So we sat down in the living room and I got 
out our statement of sales for 1774 and showed 
him that, in face of increased competition, 
Juno had practically doubled its output. 
“There must be some reason for an acid out- 
selling its competitors three to one,” I said, 

(Continued on page 102) 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


IN VANITY FAIR'S INDEPENDENCE DAY PAGEANT 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, as the Washingtons 
The First President of the United States and the First ‘First Lady of the Land”’, as They Were in 1776 
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AFAIRATHLETE 
An 1896 addict in 
the days when the 
game was _ consid- 
ered a good pas- 
time for governesses 





HENEVER I am so careless 

as to explain that I cannot 

possibly go to the matinée of 
the Cubbyhole Players or speak at the 
Weekly Luncheon of the Art-Loving 
Débutantes and give as the reason the 
fact that I am already booked for a 
game of croquet, the near-by eyebrows 
mount, as if to say: 

“And after that, probably, you will 
have a cup of lukewarm camomile tea, 
play a stiff game of tiddledy-winks, 
read a bracing chapter in Elsie Dins- 
more and take forty-winks in the patent 
rocker with the Brooklyn Eagle over 
your face.” 

For even in and around New York, 
where the gospel of the new croquet has 
been spreading steadily for the past six 
years, the masses still think of it as 
merely a sedate and soothing pastime 
for the senescent. There is, however, 
a seasoned minority of players only too 
well aware of its recent corruption, 
who know from their own corroding 
experiences that, as it is now in in- 
creasing measure being played up and 
down Long Island, it is no game for 
the soft of sinew and the gentle of 
spirit. The higher and dirtier croquet can use 
the guile of a cobra and the inhumanity of a 
boa-constrictor. Then the general physique of 
a stevedore comes in handy, too. 

For, since the days when the young folk 
romped across the croquet lawn in Little 
Women and even since the days when Captain 
Mayne Reid sponsored the game for grown-ups 
shortly after the Civil War, it has undergone 
considerable pollution. Physically the change is 
this: the new players pass cheerfully by the 
exact billiard-like game still effected on a 
smooth, grassless table-land where it is played 
with pounce, precision and punctilio by grevy- 


No Peace Unto The Wicket 
An Old-Fashioned Game Revived with Some Dirty Methods 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 





THE CROQUET QUEEN OF 1865 


A dashing portrait of just a real, good out-door girl, drawn 
for a Croquet Manual when the game was first introduced 
at Newport after the excitement of the Civil War was over 


VANITY FAIR 


CROQUET IN 1899 


With a swish of 
these skirts an un- 
observed crook could 
get her ball into 
muchbetterposition @ 


they long since discarded as hopeless the 
brightly-coloured wooden ones because 
these skitter so roguishly on rough 
ground and because anyway they usually 
split in two half way through. the first 
game. Instead heavy composition roque 
balls do pretty well, though these begin 
to chip in time and even, in crises, fall 
apart. 

’ For mallet, a short-handled sledge- 
hammer is employed—with a rough, 
angular handle and a head made of 
snakewood, the latter strengthened with 
bands of metal and, in some cases, 
tipped with a rubber heel for long 
shots. With such a mallet and such a 
ball, you can drive your enemy so far 
that there is time for light refreshment 
while the poor wretch is running after 
his ball and, since, on reaching it, he is 
well beyond reach of the human voice, 
a system of frantic signals must be de- 
vised to notify him when it is his turn 
to shoot. But the most important change 
was the historic one arrived at one 
afternoon in Englewood, New Jersey, 
about six years ago. It occurred during 
a discussion as to the proper bounds to 





beards who call the game croakee and can be 
seen tottering from wicket to wicket any mild 
afternoon in New York’s Central Park or, for 
that matter, in the Luxembourg Gardens in 
Paris. The new players also pass cheerfully 
(even scornfully) by the conventional sets of 
rules as issued from time to time by Spalding’s. 

These ruffians prefer, instead, as big a field 
as they can get and not necessarily a smooth one. 
They then set their wickets up (slightly cock- 
eyed, as a rule) at such distances as make the 
shooting of two wickets in one stroke reason- 
able ground for suspicion that the player has 
sold his shopworn soul to the devil. For balls, 


be decreed for an impending tourna- 
ment. “Let’s play,” said one pathfinding spirit, 
“without any bounds at all.” So that now the 
range of a game is limited only by the intrusive 
provisions of the Mann Act. 

This rough outline of the new game is 
enough to suggest that it is really a blend of the 
old croquet with golf. Practitioners of it are 
further aware that it curiously satisfies certain 
ancient impulses (long frowned upon by civili- 
zation) towards skull-cracking and mayhem. 
For there is one deep distinction between cro- 
quet and golf—akin to the difference between 
outrunning a man and busting him one in the 

(Continued on page 98) 





Kathleen Norris’s Advice To Young Girls 





KATHLEEN NORRIS 








EAR GIRLS: 
You ask me why I play croquet, and I hardly 
know how to answer you. 

Might it be that, as one grows older, one comes to 
love the dear old-fashioned game that seems to bring every- 
thing that is sweet and good to the surface of human 
nature, to make hearts kindlier, and voices gentler? 

The irrepressible laughter that bubbles up to one’s 
eyes and lips when one’s dead ball just misses a wicket, 
the hearty, generous “Hurray!” that comes from one’s 
opponents, surely this is as sweet a moment as life can 
know. And the merry romp far, far down the field 
after a flying ball, past the rose-bushes, past the gate— 


what a race that is! And then if the funny ball won’t 
go back into the court, but just jumps a foot or two 
like a stubborn bunny, how one laughs at that/ 

There is a dignity about croquet that I don’t believe 
Parcheesi and Pussy-wants-a-corner have. Whenever 
my partner says to me, frankly, “I’m glad you didn’t 
get to me”, this is character building of a real, vital 
sort! I feel an inner joy. And to lose a game through 
one of his dumb-bell shots, and tell him gently, honestly, 
all about it—that is to live, in the truest sense. 

And then, if one plays hard, plays for all the integ- 
rity and courage that is in one, one may get—yes, even to 
Matteawan! And of what other game may one hope that? 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
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Master Minds of Censorship 


Some Reflections on the Inconsistency of the Guardians of Our National Soul 


DITOR’S NOTE:—When that unfortunate 

monarch, George III, was suffering from mental 
aberration, it is recorded that he used to shout 
“Amen!” after each of the commandments was read 
at the chapel services. One Sabbath he astounded 
the congregation by leaping to his feet after the 
Seventh, and crying, “‘That’s a pity, that’s a pity!” 
It might be inferred from Mr. Nathan’s cata‘ogue 
which is contained in this article, that King George 
would have enjoyed himself in the New York theatre 
in 1926, howevermuch he had cause to dislike us in 
1776. In his day the theatre was considered a work 
of the Devil in New England, where performances 
were forbidden until after the Revolution. In Phil- 
adelphia and New York they were not given without 
serious opposition from many worthy people. The 
plays of Shakespeare himself were Satan’s product, 
to the Puritans, and the only method of censorship 
they approved was to close the theatre altogether. 
There is something, perhaps, to be said for the 
efficacy of that method, if not for its permanence. 


York constabulary, 
some weeks back, on 
the Chelsea Theatre 
a well known bur- 
lesque house in 
Eighth Avenue, of- 
fers itself to con- 
~ noisseurs of moral 
endeavour as a char- 
acteristic and sub- 
lime instance of the 
prevailing mushheadedness of the professional 
guardians of our national soul. 

The Chelsea Theatre, like many another 
such burlesque emporium in our principal 
cities, caters almost exclusively to audiences 
so hardened to the subtler sensibilities that it 
would take nothing short of Petronius at his 
best to get a rise out of them. The minor 
naughtinesses of the American burlesque shows 
can have no more demoralizing effect upon 
their audiences than so many seidels of near- 
beer. These music show peccadilloes concern 
themselves, in the main, with such innocent 
and harmless delicatessen as cooch dances, auc- 
tionings off of chorus girls’ garters, episodes 
in which Hebrew comedians belabour the rears 
of cow-hide peroxide prima donnas with large 
silamis, and jokes about the policeman’s wife 
and the ice-man. 


T is twenty years now that the burlesque 

houses of America have been offering this 
same fare; it never changes in the slightest. 
And in all that time there is no record of any 
yegg-man or sailor or taxicab driver having had 
his pure mind unduly polluted by it. Yet 
the New York constabulary has suddenly taken 
it into its head that these venerable pranks are 
obscene and are conducive to the lowering of 
lower Eighth Avenue morals, and has declared 
that they must be promptly deleted if the man- 
ager doesn’t wish to spend the rest of his life 
in the hoosegow. Meanwhile, the dirtiest lot of 
shows that have ever been put on view in the 
New York legitimate theatres—which cater to 
young boys and girls as well as to adults—are 
permitted freely to go on their way. 

Since the beginning of the last theatrical 
season, and up to the first of May, there have 
been presented on Broadway, and without in- 
terference, the following dramatic spectacles: 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


1. A play in which an act of adultery was 
implied to be in exciting progress in a room 
adjoining the one before the audience’s eyes. 
(It All Depends.) 

2. A play in which an apparently willing 
and eager young married woman went to a 
hotel with a man not her husband for purposes 
of adultery. (Oh! Mama!) 

3. A play in which a man openly tried to 
seduce a young girl. (The Mud Turtle.) 

4. A play in which a married man brought 
his mistress into his home that he might have 
her handy. (The Kiss in a Taxi.) 

5. A play in which a young girl realistically 
showed symptoms of being with illegitimate 
child. (The Fall of Eve.) 

6. A play in which a flapper was seduced by 
her own father. (Outside Looking In.) 

7. A play in which three married women 
took on three young boys as gigolos. (Crad/e 
Snatchers. ) 

8. A play in which a rape was realistically at- 
tempted before the audience. (A// Dressed Up.) 

9. A play in which a male went after a 
female breathing like an incalescent bull’ 
(Love’s Call.) 

10. A play in which a young woman who 
defended her excessive sexual promiscuity was 
offered as a sympathetic heroine. (The Green 
Hat.) 

11. A play in which a boy’s lascivious and 
degenerate mother carried on under his and 
her husband’s nose with her young paramour. 
(The Vortex.) 

12. A play in which a married woman with 
a son enjoyed an affair with a man younger 
than her husband. (The Pelican.) 

13. A play in which a young woman, long- 
ing for a sexual experience, took on a tramp 
who casually happened by her house. (7'e 
New Gallantry.) 

14. A play in which a young girl married 
to an old man deliberately had a child by a 
younger man. (Human Nature.) 

15. A play in which a white woman had an 
affair with a Chinaman. (The Bridge of 
Distances.) ; 

16. A play in which a respected lawyer 
entered into a liaison with his most personab!e 
client. (Accused.) 

17. A play in which a man invaded a house 
and immediately seduced one of the willing 
lady guests. (The Buccaneer.) 

18. A play in which the heroine very agree- 
ably had an illegitimate baby. (Stolen Fruit.) 

19. A play in which the hero defended 
himself as a maguereau and lived openly in sin 
with his woman. (The Crooked Friday.) 

20. A play in which a sex-starved young 
woman deliberately went out and had an 
affair. (The Call of Life.) 

21. A play in which a young wife com- 
mitted adultery in order to get a job in the 
movies. (A Man’s Man.) 

22. A play in which a man carried on sex- 
ually with the madam of a bordello, to the 
delight of the half dozen fancy-women resi- 
dents. (Weak Sisters.) 

23. A p'ay in which a middle-aged woman 


tried to seduce a young boy. (Lovely Lady.) 

24. A play in which a girl-child urged a 
man of forty-five to deflower her. (The Glass 
Slipper.) 

25. A play in which a scene of seduction 
was elaborately acted out in full view of the 
customers. ( Arabesque.) 

26. A play in which an old woman had a 
protracted affair with a young man. (Lucky 
Sam McCarver.) 

27. A play in which a young woman had an 
affair with her old suitor’s young valet. (The 
Man with a Load of Mischief.) 

28. A play in which young boys openly 
discussed their affairs with women. (Young 
Woodley.) 

29. A play in which a woman and man 
were in a locked room apparently for purposes 
of illicit intercourse. (Naughty Cinderella.) 

30. A play in which a married woman de- 
liberately went to a bachelor’s apartment for 
sex purposes. (A Lady’s Virtue.) 

31. A play in which a man attempted the 
virtue of a woman. (Twelve Miles Out.) 

32. A play in which a man repeated the 
above. (Me.) 

33. A play in which a boy seduced the 
house-maid. (Young Blood.) 

34. A play in which several old men car- 
ried on with the girls in a fast-house. (Morals. ) 

35. A play in which a young boy and girl 
indulged in sexual intercourse and in which the 
girl became with child and was defended by 
her parents. (The Devil to Pay.) 

36. A play in which a woman championed 
illicit love. (Easy Virtue.) 

37. A play in which a woman lasciviously 
teased a man and drove him crazy with passion 
in order to subjugate him. (Lysistrata.) 

38. A play in which illicit amour was 
handled sympathetically. (Stronger Than 
Love.) 

39. A play in which the heroine had in- 
numerable affairs and was openly coveted by 
an octogenarian lecher. (The Makropoulos 
Secret.) 

40. A play in which a man pawed a young 
woman with animal intent. (Dow Stream.) 

41. A play in which a young woman had 
sexual intercourse with a monstrosity. (Goat 
Song.) 

42. A play in which a young Englishman 
coveted the mistress of a Chinaman. (The 
Love City.) 

43. A play in which a woman smilingly 
surrendered her person to a loose bachelor. 
(A Weak Woman.) 

44, A play in which a young woman ran 
away from home, had an affair that ended 
with child and came back home and boasted 
about it. (Magda. ) 

45. A play in which a nymphomaniac went 
to a bordello and took on a Japanese. (The 
Shanghai Gesture.) 

46. A play in which a married man seduced 
his chauffeur’s wife. (The Great Gatsby.) 

47. A play in which a lustful man tortured 
a sentimental man with accounts of his amours 

(Continued on page 102) 





VANITY FAIR 


The Day We Celebrate; And How 


Some National Pastimes and Diversions for Glorifying the Glorious Fourth 


*HE first Fourth of 
July occurred on 
July 4th, 1776. Up 
to that time it had 
been known as the 
fifth of July, and 
occurred one day 
later than the pres- 
ent Fourth; and 
consequently on the 
night of the third, 
people would pull down their shades, crawl be- 
tween the shects and go to sleep for twenty- 
four hours until the Fifth of July had arrived. 

And today, one hundred and fifty years later, 
with science advancing by leaps and bounds and 
horse-cars and yellow button shoes already a 
thing of the past, people have as yet devised no 
better way of spending the Fourth of July than 
that. Our grandfathers, so it appears, knew 
their eggs. 

When John Hancock signed the Declaration 
of Independence, declaring that hereafter July 
4th would be known as the Fourth of July, 
the anniversary of this event was set aside im- 
mediately as a national holiday; and ever since 
then people have been looking for a good way 
to spend it. These methods have varied from 
setting off an elaborate display of fireworks in 
your front yard, to wandering next-door and 
watching the neighbour set off an elaborate dis- 
play of fireworks in Ais front yard. Some people 
celebrate the Fourth of July by going to the 
beaches; while others celebrate it by staying 
away from the beaches. Others read the Dec- 
laration of Independence; and still others de- 
vote their holidays to a simple but impressive 
ceremony entitled: “Putting Up That Tow:!1 
Rack in the Bathroom”. This is sometimes 
varied as: “Getting Out the Awnings” or 
“Washing the Car” or “Writing that Bread- 
and-Butter Letter to Aunt Harriet”; but in all 
of these exercises the same Spirit of Independ- 
ence is involved. 





NEXTRICABLY woven with the Fourth 
I July is the Baseball Game; and conse- 
quently not a few of the patriotic citizens will 
celebrate Independence Day attending the na- 
tional sport in the bleachers. Although the rules 
governing this ceremony have never been de- 
fined precisely, it is understood that the straw 
hat will be worn well back on the head, a dead 
cigar-butt clamped between the teeth, and the 
vest unbuttoned to both suspenders; and the 
participants will engage from time to time in 
offering technical advice to the players, such as: 
“O, what a bum!” The added feature of tak- 
ing along a lady-friend who has never seen a 
baseball game in her life and who insists upon 
having every move explained to her, will prac- 
tically make your Independence Day complete. 

And then there is the Fourth of July Parade; 
for without the Fourth of July Parade Inde- 
pendence Day would not be Independence Day 
at all, and no one more pleased than I. 

Hours before the parade is due, the crowds 
along the curb have swollen to truly gigantic 
proportions, lining the street on both sides for 


‘ 


By COREY FORD 


blocks, milling and shoving and _ indulging 
freely in fist-fights in the gutter. People are 
beside themselves with excitement, waving small 
American flags and blowing horns, while women 
are trampled in the mad rush to secure a view 
of the approaching spectacle, and men fight to 
lift their children to their shoulders so that the 
little ones can see the great sight, a sight that 
they will never forget. One man yells: “Here 
they come!” and when the rest of the spectators 
crane their necks eagerly he adds: “Nit!” and 
laughs hoarsely; and so the mob strings him to 
the nearest lamp post, so that next time he can 
really see whether they are coming or not. 

At this moment there are borne on the wind 
several stray notes of a distant band, and the 
hoarse sound of cheering far down the line; 
and the mob presses forward as with a common 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A contemporary portrait of our 
first President, hearing, perhaps, 
a short dissertation from his 
father on the general subject of 
chopped cherry trees and hatchets 


impulse. Up the centre of the street advance 
two policemen on motorcycles, chugging past 
slowly and calling: ‘Keep back, everybody, 
clear the way, keep on the curb, everybody, 
give them room!”, followed by two more 
policemen who repeat: “Come on, come on, 
get back, get back!” Behind them come two 
very large Police Sergeants in a two-seater 
Ford, looking sternly ahead as they roll by with 
as much dignity as possible—under the circum- 
stances. 

Close behind them, some five minutes later, 
marches a long line of serious policemen, 
comparatively in step; and in their rear walks 
the Mayor with his Committee, in tall silk hats, 
hurrying a little to keep up with their police 
escort and bowing and smiling to the crowd 
as they pass. 

And then all at once there is a blast and a 
roar, and a huge band approaches up the avenue, 
rendering The Stars and Stripes March in 
front, Old King Cotton in the centre, and 
Sidewalks of New York toward the rear. They 


walk very tall and straight, playing for all 
they are worth as they draw nearer, peering 
down their noses at the sheets of music fastened 
to their horns. Next to the curb a man with a 
huge bassoon skirts the crowd, blowing whole 
notes directly into the faces of the spectators, 
and occasionally spitting out buttons and pennies 
which. the little boys toss from time to time 
into the mouth of his horn. Then just as they 
draw opposite, the leader twirls his baton, the 
music abruptly stops, and the drummer beats 
time monotonously: “Boom! Boom! Boom, 
boom, boom!” as the band shuffles past in silence 
and scornful solemnity. 

Only one incident mars the otherwise digni- 
fied calm of the spectacle. As the American 
flag is borne by, floating gallantly in the 
breeze, an old Civil War veteran on crutches 
removes his hat one sixteenth of a second too 
late; and he is instantly shot dead by three 
patriotic bystanders, 


EHIND the band comes a huge float called 

“Post-War Conditions in the Linoleum 
Business”, followed by another float represent- 
ing “The Sister Spirits of Osmosis and Capil- 
lary Attraction”, and several more floats repre- 
senting either “The Political and Social Aspects 
of Modern Europe: The New Imperialism” 
or plain “Fish”. These are followed by other 
floats, including one entitled ‘““Miss Broadway”, 
which appears four times. 

Next come four thousand men marching for 
the Post Office and Civil Service Department, 
three thousand more for the Marshall Stillman 
movement, and also the Camp Fire Girls of 
America, the Department of Street Cleaning, 
the Italian Civic Association, the Lucy Stone 
League, the American Legion, and a long file 
of men who take two hours to pass a given 
point, but who have unfortunately forgotten 
to bring along a banner. By this time the ranks 
of cheering spectators have begun, to dwindle 
more or less, anyway, most of them having scen 
their relatives go by; and people are moving 
up and down the sidewalks, congratulating each 
other on the event and exclaiming: “What a 
parade.” By the time the file of automobiles 
rolls past at five miles an hour, containing the 
wives and familics of members of the -com- 
mittees, waving little flags listlessly or leaning 
back on the cushions with their hats over their 
eyes and their mouths open, the sidewalks are 
practically empty of bystanders. 

The final automobile is followed by a line 
of little boys on roller-skates, straggling after 
it and banging tin dishpans; and then a jam 
of taxicabs and trolley-cars stretching for 
blocks, honking and clanging and cursing, 
craning their heads to peer at the cause of 
the delay, as they bring to a fitting close the 
glorious Fourth of July Parade. 

Lately there has been a very noticeable 
tendency on the part of the country at large 
to surge away from these hide-bound cere- 
monies, and seize the opportunity to celebrate 
our national holiday by getting back to Nature 
Herself. This popular ceremony is called a 

(Continued on page 96) 
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ORAWINGS CY W'LLIAM BOLIN 


1776—Courtship, Then and Now—1926 


How Young Love and Architecture Have Changed in Manhattan Since Revolutionary Days 


N this pretty pair of pictures Artist Bolin suggests a very sweet slant on 

the Sesqui-Centennial, for he shows us how Romeo and Juliet have fared 
through the years intervening between 1776 and 1926. In the charming scene 
on the left we see the New York lover of 1776 courting his lady love who 
wigwags her own sentiments from the window of her uptown mansion on the 
corner of Wall and Broad Streets. The persons in the picture are actual in- 
dividuals, he a Van Kortwright, she a Brinkerhoff. How delightfully intimate 
are the low red brick buildings! By standing on the fence rail, young Van could 
almost reach the tips of his lady’s fingers. ‘‘Adieu,’’ she cries, and waves 


her lily hand. Would you believe that this is the same identical corner as the one 
portrayed in the first picture? But how changed, how elongated, how deepened. 
Stranger still, the young people involved are lineal descendants of the ardent 
pair who, one hundred and fifty years ago, made love in this now seething 
environment. The Adelaide Brinkerhoff of today is typist for the cloak and suit 
firm of Kovaleski & Morowitz. From the window of her office on the thirtieth 
floor she cries, “S’long, kid,” to young Floyd Van Kortwright, Yale, ’25, now 
one of Wall Street’s fleetest runners. The land is now owned by a Mr. 
Solomon Minsky who is absolutely no relation to the Brinkerhoffs of old 
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FRONT: VIEW 
° A charming example of 
l h e W a side I Nn Nn S Uu d bu % Colonial architecture, the 
9 Wayside Inn stands sur- 
rounded by giant elms 


The Celebrated Tavern as It Is Today, sie nltaalieieatbaatiba 


s . THE PANTRY 
Unmarred by 240 Years of Active Use Bone af the 6 batten 
v and glasses remain be- 
hind the bar. Note the 
hole in the panel—made 
by centuries of ice picks 


A BEDROOM 
George Washington is 
authentically reputed to 
have slept in this room, 
with its pleasing wood- 
work and great hearth 


HE Wayside Inn has drowsed beside the Boston-Worcester Post 

Road near Sudbury, Massachusetts, for 240 years, an ample and com- 
fortable frame building of charming proportions. It has always been 
a tavern, and for two centuries of its existence it remained in the family 
which built it. Even in Colonial days, the Wayside Inn was a popular 
objective for coaching parties and week-enders, as well as for travellers, 
and its fame was finally made nation-wide by Longfellow, whose Tales 
of a Wayside Inn were read by all our parents, if not by us. The pro- 
prietors accumulated a vast quantity of furniture and fixings through 
the generations, which are now enviously examined by motor parties. 
There have been additions and changes, inside and out, since the original 
house was built, but the Inn still remains of great interest to all archi- 
tects and students, as a genuine s»ecimen of Colonial structure and design 








The Wayside Inn and Its Modern Restorer 


HE WAYSIDE INN, near Sudbury, Massachusetts, | He has already purchased and set up an ancient black- 

was built in 1686, so that it was a respectable an- smith shop and rebuilt a little stone grist mill by the 
tique when Washington stopped there on his way to brook. Evidently, it is his idea in time to create around 
take command of the American army. It ismow owned _ the Inn a replica of the self-sufficient life of Eighteenth 
by Henry Ford, who on acquiring it raised everybody's Century rural New England. There is a certain whim- 
wages to six dollars a day, and began at once to add to _ sical irony in the thought of the man who has done so 
its already large collection of Colonial relics. He is much to change the aspect of the world spending his 
also constantly adding to the real estate holdings, al- income to restore a portion of it, and of the man who 
ready controlling a vast acreage, and every Sudbury has created the modern ideal of large scale production, 
farmer looks forward to “sellin’ out to Ford” and re- coming to the quiet fields of Middlesex and playing with 
tiring. He is going to move the state highway farther a toy blacksmith shop and grist mill. But he hasn't 
from the Inn, at a cost of $100,000, and build a lake. yet made the trip from Detroit in a“one hoss shay”. 





HENRY FORD 
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New York a Century and a Half Ago 
The Largest City in America, When It Ranked Third in Population 


N 1776 New York was less noisy than 

now, and not quite so influential. It had 

only 22,000 people, while Philadelphia 
had almost 30,000. It nearly beat Boston, which 
was something. The city stretched from the 
Battery to Grand Street on the east, and io 
Reade Street on the west. Its pleasant min- 
gling of Dutch and English colonial buildings, 
mostly of brick and rarely more than three 
stories high, gave no hint of its future mor- 
tared mountains. It had the quiet charm of 
Geergian architecture and a lovely natural 
setting not then concealed by skyscrapers and 
docks. But even then the tone of the town 
was less Puritanical than in some other parts of 
the Colonies, and the New Yorkers liked com- 
fort and a show of luxury. John Adams, on 
his way to the first Continental Congress in 
1774, passed through Manhattan, and confided 
to his journal his wonder at “the opulence and 
splendour of the city”, and “the elegance of 
the mode of living”. He writes with admira- 
tion of “the elegant country-seats on the 
island”, “the Broad Way, a fine street, very 
wide, and in a right line from one end to the 
other of the City”, “the magnificent new 
church then building, which was to cost £20,- 
000”. He notes that “the streets of the town 
are vastly more regular and elegant than those 
of Boston, and the houses are more grand, as 
well as neat”. 


N the general topography of lower Man- 

hattan Island, much remains unchanged 
from the eighteenth century. Hills have been 
levelled; ponds, streams and marshes have long 
since been drained and their beds covered by 
tall office buildings, but most of the old streets 
run the same courses, usually without change 
of name. The word Battery describes with 
precision the old function of that region. Fort 
George, at the water’s edge, dominated the bay. 
In the precincts of the fort were the house of 
the colonial governor (William Tryon in 1776) 
and quarters for soldiers. Subsequently the area 
of the Battery was nearly doubled, by the addi- 
tion of “made land”, The Southwest Battery 
(later known as Castle Clinton, still later as the 
famous Castle Garden, and now as the Aqua- 
rium), when built, between 1807 and 1811, 
was a hundred yards out from the shore. 
Nearby, and directly opposite No. 1 Broadway 
(the old Kennedy house), lay Bowling Green, 
the city’s oldest’ park. The source of its name 
is shown by an advertisement in the Week/y 
Post-Boy, during 1745, soliciting bids for the 
laying of turf in time for the bowling matches 
of the coming summer. Here stood the pon- 
derous equestrian statue of George the Third, 
which was pulled down in 1776 and melted 
into bullets for the Continental Army and the 
satisfaction of all American small boys ever 
since the event. 

Broadway, a natural thoroughfare and also 
a former Indian trail, was called ‘The 
Broad Way”. It extended as far as the gardens 
of Andrew Elliot’s country-seat—about at 
Tenth Street—but beyond Reade Street were 
mainly gardens, fields, orchards, and swamps. 


By ROBERT FINSTER 


Behind the houses on lower Broadway, well- 
kept gardens ran back to the shore of the North 
River. Some of us would like to own an acre 
or two there now. On the site of the present 
Trinity Church, its predecessor, ‘ta temple more 
purely Gothic in its architecture, and decorated 
with sculptured angels within its walls, reared 
its tall spire”. St. Paul’s Chapel, completed in 
1768, except for the steeple, escaped the great 
fire of 1776, and is still preserved to us, one cf 
the few Colonial buildings left standing in the 








SKETCH BY CHARLES BULFINCH 


FEDERAL HALL 


When New York was chosen as the 
first national Capital, the old City Hall 
was remodelled by the French archi- 
tect, L’Enfant and called the Federal 
Hall. A replica of this building is the 
New York State exhibit at the Sesqui 








whole city. Beyond St. Paul’s, on Broadway, 
there were a few buildings, and then the open 
country. City Hall Park, second in age to 
Bowling Green, had always been “Common 
Lands”. It was first used as a cow pasture, later 
for public meetings. Known as the “Fields” 
or “Commons”, it was the scene of much ir- 
regular fighting between the citizens and the 
British soldicry, and of many public indigna- 
tion mectings between 1766 and 1776. 

The Collect, an expanse of mud and water, 
reached from Pear] Street to the present inter- 
section of Canal Street and Broadway. Its 
waters communicated under a bridge with these 
of the low grounds called Lispenard’s Meadows, 
and there was often a continuous skating route, 
over the flooded meadows and up Minetta 
Creek, to a point beyond what is now Fifth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street. 

“The Bowery, that noble street”, was then 
the Bowery Road, and the only avenue from 
the city to the country. On each side were 
meadows and orchards, after the tea-water 
pump at Chatham Road had been passed. 

Immediately to the north of the settled por- 
tion of the city, were the estates of the great 
families—the DeLanceys, Stuyvesants, Mur- 
rays, Morrises, Duanes, Dyckmans, Lispenards, 
Van Cortlandts, and many others. (James Duane 
was the first mayor under American govern- 
ment.) The journey to New Harlem, a neigh- 
bouring but not overly friendly town, was 
hardly the casual affair of today, and, to some 


of us, it isn’t today. Greenwich Village was 
still unborn, that region being a part of the ex- 
tensive estate of Lady Warren. The present 
Broadway theatrical district was pleasantly roll- 
ing country; Murray Hill was actually a hill, 
and a part of the estate of Robert Murray. In 
1811, though the settled part of the city had 
not pushed many blocks further to the north, 
the Commissioners of Streets and Roads in 
the City of New York filed a report and maps, 
establishing the plan on which the city was to 
grow for the next hundred years. Practical 
considerations defeated the claims of beauty and 
the natural lay of the land. Thus the city from 
Ist Street to 155th Street was doomed hence- 
forth to be a gridiron. 


HE great families who owned country-seats 

in upper Manhattan and in Brooklyn 
Heights, as well as in Westchester County and 
New Jersey, felt that their social standing de- 
manded town-houses for the winter season. 
Various branches of the numerous and influen- 
tial Livingston family lived part of each year 
on Broad Street, Duke Street, or Broadway. In 
1773, William Livingston moved to his new 
house in New Jersey, “Liberty Hall” (a hearty 
appellation still familiar to week-enders). His 
four lively daughters on bidding farewell to 
city delights lamented that they would there- 
after be “buried from society in that sequestered 
part of the globe”. We are pleased to learn that 
their fears were not well founded. 

Near the fort and in full view of Bowling 
Green, were the handsome mansions of the 
Crugers, Van Dams, Bayards, Morrises, and other 
families of consequence. However, Wall Street 
was fast becoming the fashionable quarter, and a 
gradual movement of prominent families was 
under way. The Verplancks, Winthrops, Mar- 
stons, Buchanans, and Roosevelts were already 
there. At numbers nine and eleven Broadway, 
lived the Van Cortlandts. Nearby were Elias 
Desbrosses and James Duane, as also the Brevoort 
family, a name honoured in its chief present- 
day association by most New Yorkers, if not by 
the callous purveyors of padlocks, 

The business centre was Hanover Square, 
where the Bank of New Yerk was established 
in 1784. Though mainly given over to stores 
and warehouses, a few dwellings of good class 
remained. In fact, there was apparently no 
insistence on a sharp demarcation between busi- 
ness and residence sections anywhere. Great 
sugar warehouses, owned by the Livingstons, 
Cuylers, Roosevelts, Bayards, and Van Cort- 
landts, were situated on Crown (Liberty) 
Street, on Wall Street, and at a corner of 
Trinity Churchyard. 

The merchant class was unquestionably in the 
ascendency. Son usually followed father in the 
great business houses; large fortunes (for that 
time) were accumulated, and further increased 
through marriage alliances between the great 
merchant families. Fortunes were not made 
quickly, There were nostock market “killings”, 
and” few nouveaux riches. Social position was 
sharply defined and practically unchangeable, 

(Continued on page 112) 





VANITY FAIR 


POEM DG OR ELE EERIE 


IN VANITY FAIK’S INDEPENDENCE DAY PAGEANT CHARLES SHEELER 


Madge Kennedy, as Mary Lindley Murray 
The New York Hostess of 1776 Who Detained the British While Washington Fled to Safety 
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DITOR’S NOTE:—Long before the planters 

came to Virginia or the Pilgrims hopped out on 
Plymouth Rock, the Spaniards were in Florida and 
Ponce de Leon hunted there for the Fountain of 
Youth. Yet to our forefathers it was a mystery of 
Seminoles and cypress. Now it produces citrus fruit 
and building sites, and thither have been going the 
pilgrims once more, this time in their Fords, a 
sudden wave of migration exceeding any other col- 
onization in our history. The first becomes the last 
again, and Mr. Dreiser sees and ponders on 
the American scene. This is the final article in 
the series on Florida, especially written for Vanity 
Fair by the author of An American Tragedy 


HEN the rush of 1925—which was 
‘due to some ten years of pionecr 
work—began, Florida still had but 
two one-track railroads leading south from 
Jacksonville to Miami and Tampa; no har- 
bour facilities worthy of the name; no auto- 
mobile roads suited to the weight and crush of 
the traffic that was about to descend upon it. In 
truth it could be said to have had no adequate 
equipment of any kind, and fo this hour has not 
—at least, equipment not suited to the hordes 
of sightseers and prospective settlers and job- 
seekers whom it proceeded to bawl into this 
“paradise of the tropics”. In fact, only when 
they were present in shoals and hundreds of 
thousands more of them en route, was it dis- 
covered that there were practically no hotels 
(apart from the expensive Flagler system), no 
stores or shops beyond those that had served 
the pioneer population; no stocks or crops of 
any kind; and far, far away from any ade- 
quate railroad, express, telegraph, telephone 
or post office facilities. 

Result: inextricable confusion and discom- 
fort for everybody—those resident and those 
entering. Hungry mouths and sleepy heads 
and no suitable accommodations for them. (The 
wretched, wretched rooms and cots rented for 
two, three, four, five, six—up to eight—or 
ten dollars a night!) And the overcharges for 
gas, automobile repairs, food, clothing! For by 
then the local supplies were beginning to be 
depleted. (And the oncomers not too well 
supplied with money in many instances, yet be- 
lieving in this as the Promised Land). (The 
merry advertiser and land shark!) And then, 
in the face of this great crisis, the railroads 
themselves—the one true resource of the state 
—tbreaking down under the strain. They lacked 
men, rolling stock, yards, side tracks. Even the 
road beds themselves began to give way, under 
freight loads and freight lengths that tested 
the rail ties to the spreading point. 


GAIN, result: embargoes declared on in- 
and outbound freight—express—perish- 
able as well as durable materials—and even 
passengers,—so that the residents as well as the 
tourists found themselves on the verge of re- 
striction in regard to even the necessaries of an 
endurable existence. Fifty carloads of unsorted 
and undistributéd mail stalled at Jacksonville 
at one time and no men to sort it. Long wait- 
ing lines, for instance, before every post office, 
telegraph office, ticket office, barber shop, lunch 
counter, grocery, bank, drug counter or soda 
fountain. And with hotels and rooming houses 
over-crowded and exhausted—tents being put 





This Florida Scene 


The Future of the Everglades State and Its Great Development Possibilities 
Part 3—By THEODORE DREISER 


in yards and along the two main highways. 
And to top all this, the fantastic nature of 
the realty values! For—although at this very 
time—and for the next year or five or ten 
—there were, are and will be—20,000,000 
acres of farming land and town sites yet to 
be charted and roads of any kind driven into 
them. Still the hotels and homes and roadside 
tent cities were crowded to capacity, and it was 
really not at all surprising that under those 
circumstances those whose shouts concerning the 
wonder and prospects of the state had brought 
this throng here, should say to themselves: “Are 
we going to let this golden harvest go by without 
reaping fortunes for ourselves?” “We are not”. 
Result: Overnight almost—but more partic- 
ularly in the vicinity of Palm Beach and 
Miami than elsewhere—land values beginning 
to soar beyond the wildest dreams of the wild- 
est speculators. For here, according to the 
boomers, was the true center of that semi-tropic 
perfection which the northerner was or wou!d 
be seeking—all-the-year-round sea bathing, the 
cocoanut and the Royal palm, the hibiscus and 
water hyacinth, pineapples, bananas, figs, the 
pomegranate, to say nothing of fewer days of 
frost and cold than elsewhere in the state. Be- 
sides, had not Henry M. Flagler and after him 
the silver-tongued Bryan been emphasizing the 
qualities of this region for years? ~ 


N consequence, lots 50 x 120 that had been 

selling for as low as $100 but a few 
months before—no more—suddenly rising to 
little less than $1200 for the cheaper lots, 
$30,000 to $50,000 for some of the choice 
beach lots, and $300,000 to $3,000,000 for 
“hotel sites”, as they are called, in some of the 
favoured regions on the sea and bay adjacent 
to and north and south of Miami. And with 
the remainder of the state taking its cue from 
this and assuming that all property in Florida 
in any prepared residential section must be 
worth not less than a thousand dollars a lot, 
and lots with bay frontage, from five to fifteen 
thousand dollars each. 





Then it was that the realtors, deciding that: 


all the world was most certainly deciding to 
move to Florida, conceived the most astound- 
ing dreams in regard to the problematic future 
value of this land. Indeed, one must believe 
them to have become self-hypnotized by their 
own Munchausenesque yarns into an orgy of 
speculation, for in September 1925, tract as 
well as lot prices suddenly disappeared into 
the blue. And even among the realtors and 
speculators themselves there ensued a mad, 
wild, stock exchange scramble in the parlours 
of the leading hotels in Miami for tracts—not 
lots. Millions bellowed about and written 
down upon slips of paper, as might be twenty- 
dollar checks at other times. A thousand tracts 
gobbled in a night—and each and every one 
laid out in imagination, as well as soon therc- 
after in the papers, as Boca del Paradisos, 
Oranganicos, Vista del Porpoises, or what not, 
until it looked, on paper, as though all the 
state was to be sold in 50 x 120 foot lots, at 
from three to twenty thousand dollars apiece. 


But what now of those thousands and thou- 
sands of the none too “slick” or “sharky” who 
came with visions of securing a delectable bit 
of paradise for a reasonable sum which they 
could later re-sell at a good round profit! 
Naturally, finding land and house values 
risen almost over-night to the prohibitive stage, 
men, women and children, in their Fords, 
Buicks, etc., etc., having gone as far south as 
Palm Beach and horrified at the cost of land 
and living, turned their cars northward, many 
of them tagged with signs reading: “Don’t go 
to Florida!” “Don’t be robbed!” etc., etc. 


ND then, of course in a month, or two or 

three, a slump—cven while I was there 
m December and January of 1925-6. Work- 
ingmen employed in the construction of new 
buildings leaving the state by the thousands, 
the embargo on materials making it impossible 
for them to continue with their work—and 
they could not starve. And others, back home, 
scared off by what the returning hordes wrote 
or telegraphed or told. 

And then—and not until then—the realtor 
and the boomer and the grafter and the gouger 
beginning to scratch his head and look du- 
biously about him. Was it possible that’ this 
glorious, glorious Florida—in every fantastic 
imagining concerning which he himself had 
come or was coming to believe—was not going 
to sell as wildly or as pricelessly as he had 
imagined? Could there have been anything 
wrong with his pipe dream? A cerebro-spinal 
chill passing over the state. Yells for new rail- 
road lines, new “ship lines, new motor trucks 
and aeroplane lines. Where was Henry Ford? 
Page him!: Why didn’t the government stcp 
in and manage and develop the railroads? Why 
didn’t the merchants and tract-developers or- 
ganize to get ploughs, horses, steam shovels, 
lumber, lime, cement, stone, coal, from up 
north by boat and try and catch up with the 
demand? Wasn’t Florida entirely surrounded 
by the tropit seas? And didn’t it have har- 
bours? Weren’t the realtors of Miami insist- 
ing that its harbour was as great and good as 
that of New York itself? Why not use it? 

Result: an inquiry commission from Wash- 
ington. And later a test of Miami harbour. 
Some fifty-one shiploads of lumber ordered 
and all the ships arriving at once, and laden to 
the bulwarks, in a harbour, by the way, suitable, 
possibly, for some twenty or thirty ten-thou- 
sand ton ships. And this suddenly clogged and 
bottled up with the lumber ships lying out- 
side. And then—worse luck—a ten-thousand 
ton freighter turns on its side in the inside 
harbour channel and, behold you, the harbour is 
blocked and the fifty ships lying outside unable 
to get in! And with carrying and holding 
charges at as little as $500 per day per ship. 

Once more gloom! Once more a kind of 
terror—and this time well-founded indeed. 
For ships laden and not able to unload con- 
stitute no small financial problem for a state 
holding only 1,300,000 people—all, for the 
most part, engaged in the honest pursuit of a 

(Continued on page 94) 
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MUSIC IN 1776 
Imagine, if you will, a festive 
evening in a great Colonial 
mansion: a profusion of candles, 
the hum of voices, the tinkle cf 
well-bred laughter, and _ soft 
music filtering through the 
white-walled rooms. On a 
slightly raised dais sit three 
dignified musicians, sedately 
rendering an aria by Rossini 
with violin, flute and clarinet. 
It is possible that, beneath their 
serene outer aspects, the mu- 
sicians are secretly yearning for 
one more glass of Jamaica Rum 


THE DANCE IN 1776 


There was something of grace 
and dignity in the light fan- 
tastic as it was tripped in 
Revolutionary days. To the 
tinkling notes of Mozart, silk- 
garbed gentlemen stepped the 
stately, lilting measures of the 
minuet. There was no Charles- 
ton then. Indeed, had there 
been, the hoop-skirts would 
have somewhat obscured its 
gymnastics. Moreover, the gen- 
tlemen kept their distance from 
the ladies—perhaps partly on 
account of the  hoop-skirts 





VANITY FAIR 


LOVE MAKING IN 1776 


A century and a half ago, love 
was an art and something of an 
affectation. The suitor gallantly 
made his compliments: ‘How 
beautiful are my lady’s eyes 
this day; how keen her wit; 
how gracefully she moves!” 
And his beloved would blush 
prettily and reply: ‘‘Prithee, 
sir, you flatter me!” Cupid wore 
tuffles then, and probably had 
some little difficulty, what with 
his lace cuffs and powdered wig, 
in shooting his golden arrows 


A Century and a Half of Progress in 


Drawings by BENITO 



































How, Since 1776, We Have Somewhat Altered 
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1776 LOVE MAKING IN 1926 

», love But does the modern youth 
- of an waste time on pretty speeches 
llantly and amorous’ couplets? He 
“How most assuredly does not. While 
3 eyes his bobbed, cigarette-smoking 
r wit; “hotsy-totsy mama” shakes up 
ves!” the cocktails, he reclines at his 
blush ease in the most comfortable 
rithee, chair in the room, and makes 
d wore caustic comments on her ap- 
ly had pearance. This is his method 
it with of wooing. “Banana Oil!’ is 
-d wig, the lady’s brilliantly witty re- 
arrows sponse to his uncouth advances 
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MUSIC IN 1926 


Where once ruled Papa Strauss and Mozart, there reign today 
such musical magnificos as Irving Berlin and George Gershwin. 
The gentle strains—of violin and viola d’amore—have given 
place to the slightly more emphatic noises of banjo, drum and 
saxophone. Dignified musicians have been replaced by African \ 
medicine-men. Strut yo’ stuff! Minuet? No, suh! Nothing slow, 
sweet and low. Tom-tom rhythms and the wail of an anguished 
trombone,—that is music today. What would our forebears have 
had to say of the rhythmic cacophony of a modern jazz band? 


THE DANCE IN 1926 


The benefits of progress are nowhere more apparent than in 
the dance. Gone—among other things—are the cumbersome 
wigs and hoop-skirts of those far-off days. And there is a reason. 
Once a cool, refined pastime, dancing has become a violent 
exercise. Gaze, for a moment, on the modern couple at the 
left. What endurance! What foot-work! What in-fighting! 
There’s nothing insipid about the Charleston. Why pay money 
for prize-fight seats, when you can see it all on any dance 
floor? Hotsy-totsy! Just think of what may happen to the 
art of dear old Terpsichore in the mext hundred and fifty years 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Boston Massacre 
An Account of the Trial of the British Soldiers Who Participated in It 


ARLIAMENT, ia 
1761, looked upon 
the American colonists 
as men largely engaged 
fin smuggling and 
other evasions of the 
&__ revenue laws. Special 
—_. treatment was needed 
Z to enable the King’s 
“ Officers to enforce the 
: King’s decrees. Out’ 
“yp of this supposed need 
d came the “writs of 
assistance”, a species of general search warrant 
to empower revenue officers to enter any build- 
ing at any time in search of smuggled goods. 

A few of the extremists, among the pro- 
hibitionists, would like to exercise power of 
legal prying and meddling today. One of its 
difficulties was that it gave government agents 
the opportunity to wreak private vengeance. And 
frem the quarrels beginning in that year, came 
the seven musket shots, nine years later, in 
1770, that we call the Boston Massacre. 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere, the writs of 
assistance caused frequent conflicts between the 
people and the officers. Next, in 1765, came 
the Stamp Act,—a form of minor taxation, 
which annoyed the Americans because it was 
imposed by men whom they had never author- 
ized to tax them: the British Parliament. There 
were riots in New York, Boston and other 
places, and in one of these riots the people of 
Boston were put very badly in the wrong 
by a drunken mob which sacked the house 
of an innocent official, Licutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson, This action was promptly con- 
demned by the decent citizens and reparation 
was made to the injured man, but that night’s 
work gave British writers the excuse for years 
to ceme, for using the word Bostonian as .if it 
were synonymous with what we now call gun- 
man, desperado, and outlaw. 






YEAR or two later there were passed 

some more tactless revenue laws—one of 
which, the tax on tea, led finally to the cele- 
brated tea-party. Before that, however, came 
the fifty-gun frigate Romney, to mount guard 
in Boston, to overawe the citizens, and inci- 
dentally to impress a few of them, and to seize 
John Hancock’s sloop Liderty for an alleged 
violation of law. Relations between the King’s 
officers and the people of Boston were certainly 
not cordial. There were constant bickerings 
and quarrels, reported to London as grave dis- 
orders engineered by a town full of cut-throats. 
Although there had been no bloodshed what- 
ever, the King and his friends grew purple 
with rage at thought of the rebellious town of 
Boston. It was possible for Dr. Johnson to 
storm out: 

“Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought 
to be thankful for any thing we allow them 
short of hanging.” 

The unfortunate plan of London was to 
put down these pestilent rogues by a display of 
force, and in October, 1768, the Fourteenth 
and Twenty-ninth Regiments arrived. By act 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


of Parliament these troops should have been 
quartered in the regular barracks at Castle 
William in the harbour, before the town could 
be required to provide quarters for them. As 
the night was cool they were allowed to sleep 
in Faneuil Hall, and afterwards they went into 
tents cn the Common. Finally, their Colonel 
hired some buildings for barracks, and when the 
Sixtv-fourth and Sixty-fifth Regiments arrived, 





| The BOSTON MASSACRE, perpetrated on 
March the sth, 1770, 








HILE Barrons view this fcene with confcious dread, 
And pay the laft fad «ribute to the dead 5 
What thouph the thafis of juftice faintly gleam, 
And ermin’d mifcrearts ridicule the {cere 5 
Ne’er let one breaft the generous figh difclaun, 
Or ceafe to bow at Frespors’s naltow'd fane ; 
Still with the thought ‘et Fame’. buud Clanon fwell, 
Aod Fate to ciflent uare the MURDER ici. 











THE BOSTON MASSACRE 


A reproduction from the Massachusetts 
Calendar for 1772. This is one of the few 
engravings of the massacre which was not 
made by Paul Revere—an excellent en- 
graver, horseback rider and silversmith 


they were quartered in some storehouses on a 
wharf. Detachments were posted here and there 
about the town, and two cannon were trained 
on the Town House. It was in opposition to 
such actions as these, on the part of a legislature 
overseas, that the Revolutionary War was 
fought: there is no Englishman of today who 
would not fight against such a policy. 

In the spring, the King was petitioned to 
remove the troops, and early in the summer 
two of the regiments were ordered away. The 
others remained, however, and there was no 
love between them and the civil population. 
To the English regulars, the New Englanders 
were a set of pious, canting rascals, who set 
themselves up as superior to the King’s religion, 
and the King’s Jaw. To the Massachusetts men, 
in addition to the insult of their presence, the 
soldiers seemed a godless crew, who had brought 
with them scores of women as scarlet as their 
own coats. They raced horses on Sunday on the 
Common, and took pains to play Yankee Dood’e 
outside church doors during service. There were 
constant fights between soldiers and citizens. 

In February, 1770, it came to a small battle 
between men of. the Twenty-ninth Regiment 
and workmen in a rope-walk, clubs and cut- 
lasses were used and some blood was drawn, 


although nobody was killed. Individually, the 
soldiers had, without doubt, many a grievance, 
Ordered there by stupid ]aw-makers, they had 
to endure insults and threats from the town 
hoodlums. The favourite term of abuse was to 
call them “Lobsters”, in allusion to the colour 
of their coats, although this was varied with 
“Bloody-back”, referring to the brutal flog- 
gings which were a means of discipline in the 
Army. Some of the soldiers announced openly 
that they intended to give their bayonets a bath 
in the blood of these accursed New England 
people. Everything was leading up to. the 
fracas, trifling in its casualties, but importaut 
in its result, which took place early in the eve- 


ning-of March 5. 


AN. about eight o’clock a small crowd had 
collected near the barracks in Brattle 
Street. A tall Negro, or Indian, seemed to be 
acting as leader. After the pleasantries about 
“Lobsters” and ‘“Bloody-backs” had been em- 
phasized by pelting the soldiers with snow-balls 
and oyster-shells, and after the soldiers had 
defended themselves with the butts of their 
guns, a Captain Goldfinch came by, and ordered 
his men into the barracks. ‘This might have 
stopped all trouble had not some idiot gone 
into a meeting house and rung the bell, which, 
taken as an alarm of fire, brought more citizens 
into the streets. There were soon small groups 
of soldiers and townsfolk hurrying here and 
there; one part of them crying: “Townborn, 
turn out! The red-coats are going to kill us!” 
while the soldiers replied: “Damn you, we will 
walk a lane through ycu all!” The crowd 
moved from one street to another, some of them 
led by the tall Negro (or half-breed Indian) 
whose name was Crispus Attucks. A sentry in 
front of the Custont House was pelted with 
snow-balls, and finally surrounded by such a 
crowd that he called for help. Then the cry 
came: “They are killing the sentinel; turn out 
the guard!” Captain Preston and seven or 
eight privates of the Twenty-ninth came up 
the street at double-time, prodding people out 
of the way with their bayonets. The soldiers 
surrounded the sentry box, for the reasonable 
purpose of defending their comrade. The 
Captain ordered them to prime and load. The 
scene of this was only a few yards from the old 
State House. A stout Boston bookseller—stout 
in both senses—seized the officer by the coat, 
and warned him not to fire. The book dealer 
was a remarkable person: Henry Knox, after- 
wards Washington’s chief of artillery. Captain 
Preston assured him, and others, that he had 
no intention of ordering his men to fire. But 
the crowd pressed up to- the muzzles of the 
muskets, threw snow in the soldiers’ faces, and 
dared them to fire. In the noise and confusion, 
with the frequent repetition of the word 
“Fire”, the soldiers may well have believed that 
they heard the orders. At all events, seven of the 
muskets were discharged, one after the other. 
There were two bullets in each gun. A soldier 
named Montgomery killed Crispus Attucks, 
who at the moment was merely standing by; 
(Continued on page 110) 
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We Nominate 
for the 





JOHN S. COPLEY 


Because he was one of the 
first and finest American art- 
ists; because he was self- 
taught; because he married 
a rich Bostonian, lived in 
style on Beacon Hill—and 
kept on working; because 
he painted the famous or 
fashionable men and women 
of his day, and left us an 
imperishable record of the 
times; because in London he 
painted the King and Queen; 
and, finally, because his son, 
Lord Lyndhurst, became 
Lord Chancellor of England 





s 
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AO aE AAS ONE. 


CHARLES BULFINCH 


Because he was one of the first 
Harvard graduates to make the 
European tour as a post-gradu- 
ate course; because he designed 
the State House in Boston, the 
first theatre in New England, 
the church in Lancaster, and 
completed the Capitol at Wash- 
ington; because he headed the 
selectmen of Boston, and tried 
to get the city to straighten and 
widen its streets; and, finally, 
because Boston now wishes 
it had taken his good advice 








HALL or FAME 





COURTESY N. Y. HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





COURTESY SOC, PRESERVATION N, E, ANTIQUITIES, BOSTON 








JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 


Because he was one of the 
foremost sculptors of the 
18th Century in France; be- 
cause Benjamin Franklin 
brought him to America in 
1785 to do Washington from 
life; because he made many 
portrait busts of famous early 
Americans; because he made 
that marvellous bust of Vol- 
taire as a wise old fox, now 
in the Théatre Frangais, 
and, finally, because al- 
though he was the son of a 
domestic servant, he became 
a master of fine portraiture 





PIERRE L’ENFANT 


Because he came to America 
with Lafayette in 1777 to help 
the cause of Independence; be- 
cause he was made a Captain of 
Engineers in our Army and was 
wounded at Savannah; because 
he remained here and designed 
many public buildings; because 
he laid out the new City of 
Washington; and, finally, be- 
cause he was the Father of 
Town Planning in this country 


ABIGAIL SMITH ADAMS 


Because she was the wife of one 
President, and the mother of an- 
other; because she wrote with 
an original style remarkable 
evenin a man of her generation; 
because she went to England 
as wife of our First Minister 
to St. James; and, finally, be- 
cause she passed on her pungent 
style for three generations, till 
her great-grandson Henry per- 
petuated it in his Education 


Loud Speaker 


VANITY FAIR 


Voices from a Forgotten Century Enliven, Momentarily, a Summer Home 


LIVING ROOM-- 
one of those extrava- 
gantly simple living 
rooms which only the 
ee althy can afford— 
in a summer home 
\ <x on the south shore 
= of Long Island, A 
warm dusk drifts 
” from the garden and 
TV ilclings to the low 
ceiling, softening the 
accurate and perhaps too.authentic lines of 
Chippendale and Adam grouped, like visitors, 
against the wall, blurring a little the warm 
cameos of colour that, in the sunlight, are yel- 
low roses and larkspur in a silver bowl. 

GEorFFREY WINGATE is mixing cocktails at 
the Duncan Phyfe table. Slowly, he distills the 
lovely amber and pours it into little crystal gob- 
lets like tears. He is intent upon this, and does 
not look at Barpara, his wife, who is at the 
piano, playing Debussy with a kind of soft 

despair. 
The time is before dinner, on a July evening 

in 1936. 





EOFFREY: Your cocktail, my Barbara, 

is weeping little honey-coloured tears of 
neglect—and so am I, because you are a rigor- 
ous woman. (He sighs.) 

Barpara: I’m not a rigorous woman, or any 
of the other things you find it 
so pleasant to call me, but I 
hae to see you getting your- 
self tight at six o’clock on a 
evening, when you 
know perfectly well that din- 
ner won’t be announced for 
an hour and a half. (She as- 
sumes a hollow affability.) 
However, don’t mind me! You 
have plenty of time to drink 
your customary eight or ten. 
Only you'd better not sit down, 
because you’ll never be able 
to get up. 

GEorFREY (emptying his 
glass, and refilling it): The 
wonder is, my darling, that I 
am so frugal. You pick on me 
so continually, and nag at me 
with such increasing fervour, 
that I find my only escape in 
liquor—and a very agreeable 
one it is, too. (He nods 
brightly, and pours his third 
drink.) 

Barpara: You're getting 
that red look in the back of 
your neck already. And soon 
you'll have veins in your nose. 

Gerorrrey: You should disguise your en- 
thusiasm, dear, when you make such personal 
remarks. Let me have my red neck and my 
veins. You have your silver fox. 

Barpara (rising desperately from the piano ): 
Geoffrey, if you drag up that silver fox again 
I’ll scream! Every time you know you’re in the 


lovely 


Franklin’s daughter. 


By MARGARET CASE MORGAN 


wrong you remind me of the time I bought the 
silver fox when we were hard up— 

Gerorrrey: We still are hard up . 

Barpara (cith spirit): Not so poor but what 
you can pay five thousand dollars a year to boot- 
leggers 

Grorrrey: For liquor which is consumed 
with incredible rapidity by that flock of putty- 
pushers and defective actors I find drooling 
around here every afternoon when you give one 
of your justly famous “cocktail parties”. Bast] 
Swope, for example... 

Barpara (with a glance at the cocktail- 
shaker ): You'd betier have fresh cocktails made 
Basil Swope is coming here for 


“ 


presently. 
dinner tonight. (She tevists a rose in the silver 
bocel and looks at it critically.) 

Grorrrry (goaded): What, again! My 
God, have I got to watch that bus-boy shovel 
duck and potatoes into himself again at my 
table, besides drinking everything in the place? 
Barbara, 1 won’t stand for it—I 1] make a 
scene! I’m pretty apt to make a scene right here 
and now! 

Barpara (calmly): Oh, do it alone in your 
room first, Geoffrey dear. It’s so much more 
likely to be convincing. 

Gerorrrey: What’s that goofer hang around 
here so much for, anyhow? You haven’t fa//en 
for him or something, have you! (Over the 


rim of his fifth cocktail his eye, encarnadined 
scith suspicion, broods upon her.) 








SSR RRR AER LOM! BA, ADORE, eS STARR 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, WAITING PATIENTLY 
Mrs. Washington, expecting the approach of her lord and master. 
picture was made in the actual room where Washington danced with Benjamin 
The room is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Barpara (turning): Geoffrey, your entire 
conversation to me is made up of two remarks, 
used alternately, one in rapid succession upon 
the other; “How much did it cost?” is one, and 
“Why isn’t dinner ready?” is the other. Any 
man who has anything else to say is such an en- 
trancing novelty that I am very apt, Geoffrey, 


to be clay in his hands. (A Jozely, perilous 
pool of tears ts welling within her: she is 
pleasantly forlorn.) And anyway, how you 
have the face to begrudge my friends food in 
your house, when you pay thousands to boot. 
leppers . 

Grorrrey: Never mind the bootleggers! | 
guess I had to go without two cases of Bacardi 
so that you could have your silver fox... 

Barpara: And it’s all Pve had for a year! 
I go around in rags... 

Gerorrrey: Yes, a rag from Chanel and a 
couple of dozen tatters from Bendel’s. 

Barpara: Didn’t | go out and cancel two 
dresses I had ordered, when you told me we 
were hard up, and about all the money you'd 
lost? 

Grorrrey: You did: which meant that you 
bought exactly six new dresses instead of eight. 
And you didn’t fave to have a silver fox, 
Lots of women... 

Barpara: Oh, my GOODNESS! I’m sick 
of hearing about that silver fox! Anybody 
with any sense ought to know that you can’t 
wear a tailored suit without a fur, and I only 
had a brown fox and my new spring suit was 
grey. And anybody with any sewse ought to 
know that you can’t wear a brown fox with a 
BICY ise ie 

Georrrey: It isn’t the silver fox that | 
mind—it’s the principle! We can’t go on 
spending fifty thousand dollars a year when I’m 
only making twenty-five, and 
the sooner you get that through 
your head the better. (Un- 
nerved, he picks up the cock- 
tail shaker and finds it empty. 
He looks around for a decanter, 
and seeing none, holds his 
head in his hands. Barpara 
watches him throughnarrowed 
eyes.) 

Barpara: Well, I’m sorry 
you feel that way about it, be- 
cause | bought something this 
afternoon as a surprise for 
YOU. . < 

Grorrrey (violently): A 
surprise! Asurprise! (Hisvoice 
cracks.) How much did it cost? 

Barpara (dreamily): 1 
don’t think I’ve ever heard 
Basil Swope use that phrase in 
all the time I’ve known him. 
(There is a pause.) 

GrorFrey (perilously): 
How much did it cost? 

Barpara (waking from a 
delicious revery ): Oh, about 
five hundred dollars or some- 
thing. But don’t get so cross 
about it—it’s worth it. In 
twenty years it will be worth five thousand. 
The man said so. (He rises, pacing the floor.) 

GrorrreEy: Cross! In twenty years I’ll be 
lying in a pauper’s grave and you’ll be melting 
down my gold watches to make teething rings 
for Airedales, and I won’t care. But now I da, 

(Continued on page 108 ) 
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John Paul Jones—From the Bust by Houdon 


A Recent Loan to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by the Pierpont Morgan Library 


HIS bust by Houdon, the great French sculptor, was executed some 
years after his visit to America in 1785, whither he had come in 
company with Benjamin Franklin, in order to create a statue of George 
Washington which had been ordered by the University of Virginia, and 
which is now the glory of the Capitol in Richmond. Houdon’s bust of 
Franklin, and other of the American Fathers, added greatly to his renown 


abroad. The sculptor conceived a very great admiration for John Paul 
Jones, the most romantic figure in our naval history and the first man 
to hoist the Stars and Stripes on any vessel—on his ship the Ranger. 
Houdon created this impressive terra cotta portrait while the American 
admiral was at the height of his fame. The head was photographed, for 
the first time in America, for inclusion in this issue of Vanity Fair 
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WHITE 


RING LARDNER 


American literature has always been 
most individual in humour, Lard- 
ner, as humourist, belongs in the 
Artemas Ward-George Ade tradi- 
tion. But he is more. He has made 
literature out of our vernacular 








STEICHEN 


CARL SANDBURG 
Inheritor of Whitman’s “Bar- 
baric yawp”, Sandburg is poet 
of Chicago—“‘hog butcher to the 
universe’’—author of a beautiful 
book about Lincoln; the Prairie 
wheat at last really articulate 





EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Masters told the truth on tomb- 
stones and freed us from the 
sentimental elegiac tradition of 
English poetry; he developed, 
too, the art of packing a whole 
drama into a single epigram 


VANITY FAIR 


Qe ee a ee 





EUGENE O’NEILL 


Not of the soil, O’Neill writes from 
inner sources, but most eloquently 
of the humble or outcast. Our first 
cosmopolitan dramatist whose work 
has made Europe suspect we may 
have a national soul after all 


STEICHEN 








ARNOLD GENTHE 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Another writer in revolt against smug- 
ness, Lewis is an uncannily accurate 
reporter of the American scene and 
language; an unsparing satirist; born 
in the Midlands, educated at Yale, a 
newspaper man in the east and west, 
he knows Main Street from end to end 





MAN RAY 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Sherwood Anderson had to fight the 
dull incomprehension of an Ohio 
town to become an artist. He 
represents the revolt of New Amer- 
ica from crude materialism and the 
great cult of bovine contentment 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


N this page are seven signers of our 

modern Declaration of Literary Inde- 
pendence from the backgrounds, the pecul- 
iarly English culture, even the language, 
of our parent country. As England evolved 
from Celt and Saxon, Dane and Norman, 
into something of sharp individuality, so 
we have been evolving away from English 
cultural dependence also into something cf 
sharp individuality. The authors pictured 
on this page are characteristic products of 
this evolution, or have consciously worked 
to hasten it. What they write could have 
been written nowhere else than in America, 
and by nobody except Americans. And one 
of them, in origin, is Celt, one Scandina- 
vian, one Germanic! That, too, is important 


Signers of Our Literary Declaration 


SHEELER 


THEODORE DREISER 


Dreiser lumbered out of the Midlands 
with Sister Carrie and with a peasant 
persistence championed the ordinary, 
commonplace man in fiction, with all 
his faults, vices and virtues, against 
the aristocratic tradition of “‘nice peo- 
ple’, correct form and half truths 


of Independence 








Some Important American Authors Who Have Founded a Tradition of Their Own in Native Letters 
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What Price Independence? 


The Future of the American Theatre as Viewed by a Theatrical Manager 


DITOR’S NOTE:—From its beginnings before 

the Revolution nearly to the end of the nineteenth 
century, or for 150 years, the theatre in America 
followed an orderly course of evolution, and remained 
in each community the home both of popular spoken 
drama and classic tradition. In the nineties the 
formation of the Theatrical Syndicate tended rapidly 
to rob all theatres of their local dignity and reduced 
their proprietors to the status of janitors. Hardon this 
came the revolutionary invention of the motion pic- 
ture, which so suddenly and completely altered the 
whole scheme of theatrical entertainment that as yet 
neither the spoken drama nor the movies knows quite 
where it is at. Vanity Fair has been trying, ina series 
of articles, to present significant facts and opinions. 
This article by Brock Pemberton, producer of Enter 
Madame, Miss Lulu Bett, and other interesting plays, 
sets forth the trials of the independent producer, and 
discusses the possible effects of the motion picture 
control of the stage. In succeeding issues of Vanity 
Fair further views will be advanced on the subject 
by the following authorities: RALPH BLOCK, a 
supervising editor of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, will defend the motion picture pro- 
ducers)s WALTER PRICHARD EATON, in a con- 
cluding article, will weigh the views of the other 
contributors to this symposium, and JOHN 
EMERSON, President of the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation, will discuss the effect of motion picture 
control of the American theatre on actors and public 


F the rewards of producing any play have 

become meagre, and the half-hundred 

producers who inhabit New York will tell 
you they have, those of the “artistic” produc- 
tion have become microscopic. Three danger- 
ous pitfalls have appeared in the past ten years 
in the path of the “artistic” production—the 
vanishing road; the increasingly avaricious real 
estate goblin; and the uneconomic system of 
ticket merchandising introduced by the ticket 
broker. 

When the road was still the road the real 
profits were made there. New York was the 
factory where plays were conceived, created and 
sent forth in breathless anticipation of provi:- 
cial consumption. And once equipped with a 
New York run a play was a pretty sure road 
property. So receptive were the provinces that 
even a false claim to metropolitan success was 
often sufficient. » Now all that is reversed. The 
toad is now the factory for New York, and all 
it means to most of the younger generation of 
producers is a costly place in which to fashion 
their wares for New York premiéres. Vast sec- 
tions of the country are closed to the spoken 
drama because of their remoteness from New 
York, the apathy of their inhabitants, or the 
absorption of their playhouses by the movies. 
The country is open as far west as Kansas City, 
but the rest, until you reach the coast, is silence, 
except for stock and an occasional touring com- 
pany more courageous than the others because 
of the nature of its offering. Thus Aie’s Irish 
Rose, The Bat, The Cat and the Canary, White 
Cargo and plays of like pattern will still tackle 
any section and stand a chance of emerging 
triumphant. The West Coast has taken mat- 
ters into its own hands and does most of its own 
producing, in some cases creating plays to send 
to us but more generally buying territorial 
tights of our own successes. Very rarely now 
does a complete New York organization make 
the grand tour there and back. Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit still see most of the 
plays that achieve any degree of success in New 


York, and Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 


By BROCK PEMBERTON 


cities of like size on the beaten track, are plenti- 
fully supplied. But even they are getting 
choosey and a New York run is no longer a 
guarantee of provincial profits. 

The motor, the movie, the radio, and man- 
agerial stupidity have all contributed to bring- 
ing about the débdcle of the road. And 
the last shall be first inasmuch as the stupidity 
of managers who palmed off shoddy goods on 
the road was the antecedent and underlying 
cause. By providing inferior entertainment in 
the form of poor plays wretchedly staged and 
acted for the provincial public, when there was 
no other form of amusement to which they 
could turn, the managers sowed the seed cf 
dissatisfaction and discontent that blossomed 
into disdain for the spoken drama when 
“limousine”, “location”, and “loud speaker” 
were added to our vocabularies. Now only at- 
tractions bearing such hallmarks as the name of 
a popular star, the legend of an unprecedented, 
bona fide run, or the stamp of a nationally 
advertised revue fare forth with any feeling 
of certainty. 

Some of the older producers who lived in 
those “‘rare old, fair old, golden days that have 
passed beyond (at least immediate) recall’, 
when the road was the rainbow’s end, do not yet 
admit its demise, but certainly we younger ones 
who have received nothing but travail for 
travel, put no faith in it. My first experience 
with the road cured me. Five years ago I sent 
Enter Madame forth after a season of forty- 
three weeks in New York to double its profits 
in the provinces. Instead it lost money. 


OR us, at least, New York is the theatre 

and the theatre is New York, and our 
problems are defined by conditions inherent 
here. These are enough to give us pause. The 
controlling factor is the status of the play- 
house. In fifteen years the number of theatres 
devoted to the production of plays has more 
than doubled till now there are approximately 
seventy. At least ten more will be completed 
next season. The majority of these add their 
radiance to the incandescent mile of Broadway 
that nocturnally gilds the heavens between 
Thirty-ninth and Fifty-ninth Streets. ‘Today 
it costs about a million dollars to build the 
average theatre in this district, probably twice 
as much as it did ten years ago because of the 
increase in realty values and the added expense 
of construction. A playhouse, then, to make 
a profit must play to much larger receipts 
than formerly. 

The application of the same business prin- 
ciples that in mercantile lines produced the 
chain store brought about this great expansion. 
Capital saw an opportunity for large dividends 
and so invested not in single playhouses but in 
chains of them. The resultant change in the 
complexion of the theatre is the important fact 
of this phenomenon. From the personal insti- 
tution of a quarter of a century ago when nearly 
every New York playhouse was the resident 
home of a producing manager, the theatre has 
become a Big Business proposition with Capital 
in control. There are only two or three play- 


houses left in New York which the proprietors 
attempt to reserve for their exclusive uses, and 
the exigencies of the business are now such that 
these are frequently given over to competitors’ 
productions. 

Increased costs.and the substitution of 
the corporate for the personal aspect have 
conspired to bring about a new regime in the 
theatre. When individuals controlled stages 
for their own uses they divided the risk between 
the playhouse and the show, sharing the receipts. 
As they had a financial interest in each end of 
the business this was the natural thing to do. 
The past decade has seen the birth of a com- 
plete new crop of showmen. So many former 
newspaper men (myself included), stage man- 
agers, office boys and others equipped with some 
working knowledge of the theatre have turned 
producer that if one of the departed Old Guard 
should do a Rip Van Winkle he would recog- 


nize few of the current names. 


REMEMBER reading at the time of my 

advent as a producer an interview with one 
of the deans who complained that the trouble 
with show business was the presence of so many 
interlopers who didn’t know anything about it. 
I took it as a personal affront, though the oldster 
probably didn’t know I was alive, and yet now 
I, a grey-beard of six years in the theatre, find 
myself bemoaning in the same way the constant 
influx of new producers. For really they are the 
ones responsible for the prevalent regime of 
real estate. There are enough of them flitting 
about throughout most of the season with suf- 
ficient Butter and Egg money for a single pro- 
duction to maintain a premium on all theatres. 
Under the old regime, if the proprietor of a 
house didn’t have a play of his own ready he 
booked an outsider’s attraction, giving the latter 
the benefit of the sharing terms he enjoyed. 
Now the proprietor is generally a syndicate too 
smart to try to provide enough plays to keep 
its stages filled. In full season from ten to 
fifty producers are tugging at the syndicate’s 
elbow begging for the next chance. The pro- 
prietor, be he syndicate or individual, would 
be scarcely human and certainly not a good 
business man if he didiw’t take advantage of 
the market. 


IE. does, with the result that from the 

beginning of the season until the de- 
mand eases up in the spring he asks that the 
producer guarantee him against loss, No more 
the divided risk with both sides sharing the loss 
if the receipts are low or the profit if the show 
is a hit. The current contract specifies thet 
whatever the receipts the theatre’s share shali 
not be less than a stipulated amount each week. 
This amount depends on the resources of the 
producer, his tactical position, and the con- 
science of the theatre man. The average is 
$4,000 a week, that being the rent at which 
most playhouses can show a profit, but this se2- 
son the guarantee has been creeping upward 
and $4,500 and $5,000 are not isolated 
instances. A slice of the show thrown in with 

(Continued on page 118) 
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FANNY KEMBLE 


The history of the United States 
and of the English Kembies is almost 
coextensive. The charming Fanny 
Kemble lived till 1893, while her 
uncle, John Philip Kemble, and her 
aunt, Mrs. Siddons, began when 
Bunker Hill was a cow pasture 





LEWIS HALLAM, JR. 
At Williamsburg, Va. in 1752, 
Lewis Hallam, Jr., aged 12, 
made his first appearance on the 
stage. He burst into tears and 
made a hasty exit, but he lived 
to be vastly popular, and played 
Romeo to his mother’s Juliet 





DAVID GARRICK 


In 1776, David Garrick signed his own Declara- 
tion of Independence by selling the Drury Lane 
and retiring from theatrical management. Thir- 
ty-five years before, he had quit the occupations 
of critic and playwright to make his first stage 
appearance in Harlequin Prince; or The Fall 
of Pantomime with the Restoration of Drama 


JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE 


John Philip Kemble’s star rose over the London stage as 
Garrick’s passed. Famous not only as an actor, he managed 
Drury Lane for Sheridan and later took over the direction 
of Covent Garden. Playing opposite the Lady Macbeth of 
Mrs. Siddons, he presented the most notable production of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy that the English stage had ever seen 


When Broadway Was Very, Very Young, 
A Gallery of the Leading Actors, Actresses, and Playwrights of 





VANITY FAIR 


SARAH SIDDONS 
The triumph of the American Rev- 
olution and of Mrs. Siddons, Eng- 
lish star, fell in the same decade. 
Eldest of the twelve Kembles, she 
won the admiration of Garrick, John- 
son, Reynolds, and the tumultuous 
audiences of London’s Drury Lane 





ROYALL TYLER 


First of the Harvard school of 
playwrights, Royall Tyler wrote, 
in The Contrast, the earliest 
American play on an American 
theme. It was vastly successful, 
running five consecutive nights 
in New York—a great record 
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WILLIAM SMITH 


Even in 18th century days London 
boasted players of breeding. ‘‘Gentle- 
man’ Smith was the son of a rich 
city merchant; he graduated from 
Eton, and married the daughter of a 
Viscount. He played handsome 
Charles Surface and Shakespeare’s 
hideous Richard III with equal avidity 


JOHN HENRY 


The first matinée idol of the stage 
of the new Republic, John Henry 
drove about in a coach with crossed 
crutches painted on its doors, to- 
gether with the motto, ‘This or 
These’. This was intended to in- 
dicate ‘that his gout gave him no 
other choice of conveyance. Henry 
landed from England in 1766. He 
was the first actor to play Sir Peter 
Teazle in the American theatre 


MRS. WIGNELL 


This Colonial couple fig- 
ured not only as the Mr. 
and Mrs. Shubert of 1776, 
but also as the Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn as well. Ann 
Merry, English actress, 
married Thomas Wignell, 
theatre manager and actor 


HVILD 


THOMAS WIGNELL 


One of the first notable 
American theatre mana- 
gers as well as a famous 
actor, is the subject of a fa- 
mous old print of Thomas 
Wignell shown lighting 
Washington to his presi- 
dential box with candles 


NEHE NR Y «sn the Charades Gf hph rare 


fsay unto thera Pliyhloise tsa iahuael poe lltelers 
Pragon.anidtealtiy Book the Prinirry Belvcl et 
WV Lert Putlichd ty tohn Reit 


FROM A RARE PRINI 


N TRE COLLECTION UF 


THOMAS J McKEE. ESQ, NEW YORK 


and All American Actors Were English 
New York, Philadelphia, and London in the Glorious Days of 1776 





WILLIAM DUNLOP 


Our first American playwright- 
manager, William Dunlop, wrote 
some sixty plays and directed the 
Park Theatre (near the spot of the 
present Woolworth Building) from 
1798 to 1805. An ardent reformer, he 
called for a National Theatre to be 
endowed by a tax on rum _ shops 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Even as far back as 1776 people were 
complaining that the theatre wasn’t 
what it used to be! It went to the 
dogs in England when Garrick re- 
tired; but Kemble came along. It 
went to the dogs in New York when 
Dunlop abandoned the Park Theatre; 
but somebody else came along. In 
fact, several. Dunlop would be rather 
astonished to find 75 theatres on 
Broadway today. A wise critic once 
wrote a paper on “why the theatre 
isn’t what it used to be, and why it 
never was’. The Palmy Days were 
always the day before yesterday 


—— a 
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VANITY FAIR 


Early American Pugilism 


A Retrospective Glance at the Beginnings of Prize-Fighting in America 


MERICA is now supreme in the art of 
pugilism. Save a few rare exceptions, 
4. her bruisers dominate the world. But 
such was not the case in 1776. England was 
at that time the only country in which boxing 
was a national sport. Her first great pugilist, 
Tom Figg, died in 1740. During Figg’s early 
career he was better known as a back-swords- 
man than as a pugilist. But as the ruling class 
in England turned its attention more toward 
pugilism, Figg gave up the sword. 
His reputation as a pugilist became so greuat 
that by 1719 he opened the first academy of 
boxing in the world. It was known 


By JIM TULLY 


ruling class in America gave some attention to 
boxing as a diversion. It is interesting to note 
that the two first great American pugilists were 
sons of slaves, and obtained their freedom be- 
cause of their prowess with their fists. 

Molineaux was the first to claim the Heavy- 
weight Championship of America. 

William Fuller is credited with formally 
introducing the art of self-defense in America 
in 1818—forty-two years after the birth of the 
Republic. Fuller was probably not a bruiser 
of the first grade, though this is a moot ques- 
tion. His record includes only four fights. 





He fought Molineaux twice, getting a draw 
once and suffering defeat once. He was beaten 
by a second-rater named Joy, but later won 
from the same man. 

A traveller in America nearly one hundred 
and twenty years ago writes: 


“From the rascality and quarrelsome behavior 
of a few of the Kentucky men, the whole people 
have got a very bad character amongst the sister 
states... . The question is generally asked, ‘Wil 
you fight fair or take it rough and tumble? I 
can whip you either way, by damn.’ The English 
reader knows what fair fighting is but can have 

little idea of rough and tumble... 


in the latter case the combatants take’ 





as “Figg’s Amphitheatre in Totten- 
ham Court Road, London”. He was 
the first recognized Champion Heavy- 
weight of England, which meant at 
that time, the world. 

Figg whipped Ned Sutton, a re- 
doubtable adversary, three times. In 
the first contest the men_ used 
cudgels. 

Pugilism even at this late day 
often oversteps the bounds of real 
sportmanship. In the earlier period 
of its existence it bordered on the 
bloodiest brutality. But somehow, 
the heavier men seemed to survive 
longer. It was no uncommon occur- 
rence at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century for a pugilist to fight 
a long and gruelling contest near 
the age of fifty. Even as late as the 
year 1880 Joe Goss, the English- 
man, fought the mighty Paddy Ryan 
cighty-seven rounds, lasting two 
hours and forty minutes. Goss was 
at the time far past the meridian of 
life. 

There is no authentic history of 
boxing in America during the Revo- 
lutionary period. However the art was cer- 
tainly practised. 

Bill Richmond, known as The Black Terror, 
was taken from New York to England during 
the first vear of the American Revolution. He 
, was born at Richmond, 
on Staten Island, in 
1763 and died sixty-six 
later. He fought 
many important contests 
in England, where he was 
a great favourite and a 
friend of Lord Byron. 
He was taken to that coun- 
try by the British Revo- 
lutionary War general, 





vears 





1811 near London. 


Earl Percy, early in 1777. 
Tom Molineaux, 
another great American 


MOLINEAUX 


A son of American slaves, 
Tom Molineaux fought 


many great fights in Negro pugilist, was born 
England in the period ba. OER Disreic 
after the Revolution in corgetown, istrict 


of Columbia and became 

a pugilist after the early Revolutionary period. 

His name was taken from the Molineaux plan- 
tation, upon which he was born as a slave. 

As many lesser pugilists were also developed 

at that time, it may be concluded that the 





MOLINEAUX VS. CRIB 


In a bloody battle of eleven rounds, Tom Crib, English Cham- 
pion, beat Mo!ineaux, the American Negro, on September 28, 
He had previously beaten Molineaux in 
thirty-nine rounds, after the latter’s victory over Tom Blake 





WILLIAM FULLER 


With some reputation in England 
as a scientific boxer, William Fuller 
came to America in 1818, to intro- 
duce the a-t of self-defense to the 
young gentry of the United States 


advantage, pull, bite, and kick, and 
with hellish ferocity try to gouge each 
other’s eyes out of their sockets... I 
saw but two men who had been in- 
jured by this method of fighting— 
one had almost lost an eye, the other 
...a free Negro, was nearly sightless, 
They both lived on the banks of the 
Ohio, where this dreadful art is more 
practiced. It was introduced from 
the southern states. There certainly 
ought to be a strong law enacted to 
prevent a resort to so brutal a prac- 
tice; surely it is a disgrace and stigma 
to the legislature . . . We hope Mr. 
Fuller, will be able to remove ina great 
degree, these barbarous practices.” 

Mr. Fuller did little to relieve 
this practice. It was still used dur- 
ing my own Ohio boyhood less than 
twenty years ago. 

Until the advent in the eighteen- 
forties of Tom Hyer, the first 
American heavyweight champion, 
all the good bruisers in America were 
of foreign birth... Coburn, Dunn, 
Elliott, McCoole, and Baldwin 
were Irish. Jones and Davis were 
English. Jem Mace was a gypsy. 

Hyer was born in New York in 1819. His 
first great battle was with “Country” McClosky 
at Caldwell’s Landing, New York, in 1841. 
He defeated McClosky in one hundred and one 
rounds—London Prize Ring rules. The battle 
lasted two hours and fifty-five minutes. 

Hyer next defeated 
Yankee Sullivan at Rock 
Point, Maryland, in 
1849. Sullivan had to 
be taken to a hospital 
at the end of the fifteen 
terrific rounds, The 
men fought for a side 
bet of ten thousand dol- 
lars. Hyer weighed a 








van, only one hundred 


and fifty. 


hundred and eighty- 


five pounds ... Sulli- RICHMOND 

Born on Staten Island in 
1763, Bill Richmond won 
pugilistic fame in En- 
gland. He was a friend 


Later, Hyer ied of the poet, Lord Byron 


matched to meet John 
Morrisey. The latter forfeited the match. The 
men agreed to meet again in 1854, Hyer’s 
crowd was so outnumbered that he produced 
revolvers with which to fight. Morrisey declined 
(Continued on page 90) 
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DE TIPPOTTY 


“So it drassed opp hall de tseetizens dey should be like Hindians 
(honly of cuss dey didn’t rilly was rill Hindians honly drassed opp)” 


An Antidote From de Bustun Tippotty 


An Adventure in American History Retold for the Benefit of the Present Generation 


OURTH Floor—- 
oxic nize baby, 

zipp opp all de binn- 
zoop so momma’ll gonna 
tell you a antidote from de 
Bustun Tippotty. Wance 
oppon witt a time, yirrs 
Witt yirrs ago, so was jost 
stotting opp America,--- 
honly of cuss in dem days 
it deedn’t was alrady a 
fool-flatched contry, 
America—was jost a brench 
from Hingland. 

So de pipple wot dey 
was leeving dere, dey was 
sobjects wot dey was antitled Columnists. 
Aha!!! Rilly!! (Nize baby, take annoder zipp 
binn zoop.) So it was averyting smoot witt 
HO.K. accept wot it was raining by Hingland 
a Keeng Judge de Toid, wot he was a werry 
griddy witt a apparitious critchure, wot a whole 
time he was skimming opp how he could take by 
de columnists edwentich. So he dewiced a 
skim wot it should be on hall kinds from 
imputts wot de pipple imputted, odder hex- 
putts wot dey hexputted, so on itch hotticle it 
should be texizz!!—So dees was entitled de 
Stemp Hect! !— : 

So de pipple was werry motch insensed witt 
decs sutt from trittment wot dey hed it gradu- 
ally a messmitting wot it was wooted 
razzeloution wot dey sant to de Keeng 
for a caplegram wot it sad so: 


werry strung 





“KEENG JUDGE, ESQ. 

BOCKINGHEM PELECE, 

LONDON, HINGLAND 

YOUR DEAR MEJESTY: STOP—IS DISS 
A SYSTEM STOP DEED IT MADE YOU 
GRENFODDER BY OSS TEXIZZ STOP 
DEED IT MADE YOU FODDER BY OSS 
TEXIZZ, HA? STOP SO WOT FOR YOU 
GOT TO MAKE BY OSS TEXIZZ HA 
STOP SO STOP-STOP DELICATES WE 
AINT GOT WOT IT SHOULD BE BY 
YOU RAPRIZZANTAIFFST STOP SO IF 
YOU WANT WOT IT SHOULD BE BY 
OSS TEXIZZ SO YOU’LL HISSUE GRAD- 








STRUNG TEA 
“So dey sad so: ‘We dreenking 


de Keeng sad: 
Is dees a fect?? Isdeesafect???’” 


By MILT GROSS 


FROM COMMONS. 
WERRY TROOLY BY YOU, 
DE PIPPLE” 


So it arrifed gradually 
a henswer from de caple- 
gram wot it sad so: 


“SOBJECTS FROM 
AMERICA 

RIGRATT EXTRIM- 
MINGLY WOT IS HALL 
FEELED OPP WITT 
STENDING ROOM 
HONLY DE HOUZE 
FROM POLLAMENT 
WITT DE HOUZE FROM 
DE LUDDS WITT DE 
HOUZE FROM COM- 
MONS —— BOT IN DE HOUZE FROM DETEN- 
TION IS PLANTY ROOM WOT IT COULD SEET 
DERE YOU DELICATES IN DE BAST FROM 
HELT 


tea-De Pipple’ So 
‘Aha!!! Rilly!! 


GRADUALLY BY YOU 
JUDGE III (HEEMSALF)” 


So it aruzz by de pipple de rache witt de 
henger witt de hire wot dey sant so a rispownce: 


“HM JUKKS WITT SMOT-CRECKS YOU 
MAKING HA??? SO TAKE HIDD BATTER A 
WARNING!! WAS BY SIZZER A _ BRUTUS. 
WAS BY CHOLLES A CROMWAL. WAS BY— 
HM YOU GATTING PALE, HA??? STEMPS 
YOU GEEVING OSS, HA? TEXIZZ WE GOT, HA?? 
SO TOMORROW YOU'LL MAKE MAYBE IT 
SHOULD BE ON BRIDDING ULSO A TEX SO 





ITCH TIME WOT’LL BRIDD IN A POISON A 
BRATT FROM HAIR SO HE’LE PUT ON DE 
NOZE A STEMP WOT IT SHOULD GRADUALLY 
RIZZAMBLE BY HEEM DE NOZE LIKE FROM 
COOK’S TOURZ A TRAVELLING BAG, HA? 
AWAITING BY YOU DE RIPPLY 
DE PIPPLE” 


So it came de naxt day a henswer so: 


“DIRR PIPPEE: 
GO FLY A KITE 
DE KEENG!!” 


So it made a rispownce so: 


“| DEED!!! 
BANJAMIN FRENKLIN” 


So it bicame werry sourkestic de Keeng wet 
he sant a caplegram so: 


“DIRR PIPPLE: 
WHERE DO YOU DEEGING OPP HALL DEES 
NEEFTIZZ, HA? 
JUDGE” 


So dey gave a henswer: 


“WE SEETING OPP NIGHTS, KIRRO!! 
DE SOBJECTS” 


So De Keeng sad: 


“HM—INSOMNIBUS ETTECKS YOU GOT, 
HA? SO WOT’S DE RIZZON YOU COULDN’T 
SLIPP?? 

JUDGE” 


So dey sad so: 
“WE DREENKING WERRY SIT'RUNG 
TEA 
DE PIPPLE” 


So de Keeng sad: 

“AHA!!!! RILLY!! IS DEES A FECT??? 
SO IS HEREBY HISSUED A HEDICT 
WOT’LL GONNA BE FROM HANCEFUTT 
HON A TEX ON TEA” 


Yi yi yi yi yi—So dun’t esk!!! So des 
was alrady de lest straw wot it made by 
de cemel a homp in de beck. So it came 
over from Hingland a sheep witt a coggo 
so it drassed opp hall de tseetizens dey 








UALLY A HEDICT WOT WE SHOULD 
SAND TO HINGLAND DELICATES DEY 
SHOULD SEET ODDER IN DE HOUZE 
FROM POLLAMENT ODDER DE HOUZE 
FROM LUDDS ODDER DE HOUZE 


SOBJECTS FROM AMERICA 


“Take hidd batter a warning!! 


Stemps you geeving oss, 
Ha? Texizz we got, Ha?? So tomorrow you'll make maybe 
it should be on bridding ulso a tex maybe perhaps? ??’” 


should be like Hindians (honly of cuss 

dey didn’t rilly was rill Hindians) wot 

it domped in de Bustun Hobber de 
(Continued on page 106) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Great and Glorious Fourth 
A Slightly Sorrowful Meditation on Our National Holiday, As it Was and Is 


FEW days ago I paused 
in the streets of one of 
our most historic cities, 
Philadelphia, the Land 
of the Mid-day Nap. My 
sight was attracted by the 
pretty picture of a group 
» of small boys who 
" were parading in mar- 
tial array. They had no 
fife and drum, for they 
were but ragged urchins, 
but they made their own music, chanting a 
refrain which sounded familiar. Imagine my 
surprise, my pain, as | caught the words: 


O, the Fourth of July, 

She aiwt what she used to be, 
Ain’t what she used to bé, 

Aint what she used to be, 
The Fourth of July, 

She ain’t what she used to be, 
Twenty years ago! 





How true, and yet how discouraging, to 
hear it proclaimed here, in the very shadow 
of Independence Hall.: I turned and rested 
my forehead against the side of a passing 
trolley-car. It was a peaceful spot, the corner 
of Slippery Elm and Lignum Vitae Streets, an 
ideal place to muse in. 

“The boys are right,” I thought, “the old 
Fourth is no more. Time was when it came 
first, then it was just the Fourth, now it is the 
last of our festivals, so completely has it be- 
come denatured and de-odorized. Truly, it 
ain’t what it used to be.” 


ONDERING thus, my mind went back to 

the early days of our Republic, the stirring 
t mes which led to the first Fourth in 76 when 
the charter of our liberties was signed with so 
many fine flourishes. 

Great as was this event, we must not forget 
that it was but the culmination of a series of 
dramatic happenings that preceded it. The 
Boston Tea-party was one of them. This 
famous occurrence is interesting in its indication 
of the fact that the Colonists were faced by an 
issue very much like our own Eighteenth 
Amendment. King George’s government sought 
to impose tea upon the people. Englishmen 
had always drunk it and what was good enough 
for them should be good enough for their 
vounger brothers. But the budding nation said 
“No.” It was not the taxes they objected to, 
but the tea. So, they mixed it with salt water. 
A parallel action today would be the dumping 
of millions of gallons of near-beer and ginger 
pop into Back Bay or the Hudson River. It 
would be a good place for them. 

Few realize that, back in Revolutionary 
times, New York, too, had its Tea-party, when 
the Hudson ran yellow with orange-pekoe 
and the fish got so nervous that they leaped 
out of the water all along the Battery. It’s a 
fact. But Boston, then militant and peppy, 


sent a sharp note to Gov. Clinton. “Copy-cat,” 
was the terse word carried by Paul Revere 


By GEORGE S$. CHAPPELL 


on his furious (mounted) Marathon from 
Beacon Hill to the Bronx. The New York 
affair was suppressed in later histories, written 
by Eggleston and other Cambridge authorities, 
who did not consider Manhattan truly American. 


N important factor prior to our first Fourth, 
too, was the sturdy defense of Bunker 
Hill, where Israel] Putnam, referring to the uni- 
forms of the Hessian mercenaries, gave his 
ringing order, “Don’t shoot until you sce the 
whites of their spats!” The Colonial Army 
was formed forthwith and Washington took 
command of it under the cherry tree which 
stood on the corner of Brattle and Mt. Auburn 
Strects, Cambridge, and was burned in the 
furnaces of Harvard College during last Win- 
ter’s coal strike. Under this tree the General 
entercd his barouche to go to Philadelphia, an 
embarkaticn which gave r‘se to Parscn Weems’s 
story that “Washington tock a hack at the cherry 
tree.” Rupert Hughes, the well-known historian, 
has tried to present the facts in their true light, 
—but our people will cling to their legends. 
Then came the memorable meeting in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Philadelphia was chosen for 
the Continental Congress because it was found 
impossible to stir the lethargic Pennsylvanians 
out of their own bailiwick. There was nothing 
for it but to go to them, which the representa- 
tives of the other twelve 
Colonies gracefully did. 
There, in that splendid old 
hall where soon there will 
tramp millions of visitors to 
the Sesqui-Centennial, our 
forefathers convened under 
the Liberty Bell and drew 
up their immortal document. 


T was a stirring scene. 
i The hall was draped 
with the flag of the new 
Union, a juniper tree on a 
red field. Outside stood the 
Philadelphia “City Troop” 
in their red, white and blue 
union-suits. General Washington 
At a side table Thomas Jefferson ran over his 
script, changing a word here, adding a nifty 
there, until Washington rapped for order and 
called for the minutes of the last meeting 
which were then read by one of the minute men. 

‘New business,” said Chairman Washington. 

“I move we form a new nation,” said 
Patrick Henry 

“I said ‘new business’, not ‘funny business’,” 
said Washington sternly, for he was in the 
dificult position of having a flock of rich 
relatives in England. 

“T was never more serious in my life,” said 
the fiery Henry. How he went on to his 
famous peroration, “Give me Liberty or give 
me breath,” is known by every schoolboy. The 
mecting was stampeded and the motion was 
moved and carried triumphantly around the 
room while the delegates sang, “O sav can 
you see, by the tra la la la . . . ete.” 


presided. 





“Sign along the dotted line,”’ shouted the 
stentorian voice of John Hancock, as he 
whipped out his fountain pen. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” said a calm 
voice that stilled the enthusiasm. It was But- 
ton Gwinnett of South Carolina. He was 
deathly pale but determined. 

“Wouldn’t you know that a man with a 
name like ‘Button’ would spill the beans?” 
rasped John Adams to his brother, Quincy. 

“Gentlemen,” said Gwinnett coldly, “I 
hate to wreck the party, but do you realize that 
we are thirteen at table?” 

Consternation reigned. Thirteen! No good 
could come of it. Patrick Henry rose. “I beg 
to withdraw . . .” he began. But a clatter 
of hoofs distracted him. An instant later a 
breathless youth burst into the hall. 

“I represent the District of Columbia!” he 
cried. 

Cheers rang out. He made fourteen. The 
day was saved! As fast as signatures could be 
afixed the delegates rushed out into Maple 
Avenue and joined the snake dance. The 
Liberty Bell rang until it was riven. On 
the morrow a curious thing was observed. 
There were still only thirteen names on the 
Declaration. ‘The mysterious young man’s 
name was missing. Whither had he come? 
whence fied? who was? History is silent. 


T was a gradual transi- 

tion which evolved the 
Fourth of July celebration 
into the gay, noisy féte 
which lingers in the mincs 
of many of us, days when 
parents turned their little- 
ones loose with an armful of 
high explosives and let Nature 
take its course. How joyfully 
we celebrated then. How 
bravely we wore our scars 
during the ensuing weeks. 

Activities began not at 
dawn but long before. On 
the stroke of midnight, bells 
rang clamorously, whistles blew and, in my own 
home town, the local fort boomed a welcome 
to the national holiday. From then on until 
the first sleepy twitter of the sparrows, were 
wakeful hours for the young. We lay abed, 
thrilling to the far-off pops and bangs set 
off by lads who knew no parental mandate as 
to a rising hour. Ours was six A. M. but we 
managed to beat the clock by a half-hour or 
so and crept stealthily into the elm-shaded 
street, our arms laden with fragrant fire- 
crackers, giant torpedoes, nigger-chasers, dyna- 
mite bombs and other pretty toys. 

How jealously we had hoarded our allow- 
ances to purchase these destructive materials. 
Soon the street was littered with chinese wrap- 
pers and bits of smouldering paper. And oh, 
the exquisite odours of an old-fashioned 
Fourth: the pungent punk, swung in violent 
circles to keep it alight, the smell of powder, 

(Continued on page 122) 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


The Heroine of Monmouth, Who Took Her Husband’s Place When He Fell in Battle 
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The Well Dressed Man in 1776 


VANITY FAIR 


With Actual Letters Concerning His Clothes by George Washington 


N the days of ’76 the importance 

of being well dressed was a sub- 

ject of keen interest to the men 

of America. In fact, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century 
this was true because it was at this 
period, and undoubtedly brought on 
by the exigency of war times, that 
men’s attire began to change from 
the picturesque costume of perukcs, 
ruffles and laces, short breeches and 
silk stockings, to the more democratic 
and certainly more pract:cal garments 
which were the forerunners of our 
present day styles in men’s fashions. 
This interest in clothes extended 
to all classes and the extreme impor- 
tance attached to the most minute 
details of dress is clearly shown in 
the correspondence of our first well 
dressed man, George Washington, 
who from the days of his early man- 
hood showed a fondness for dress. 
Fven at the tender age of fifteen this 
characteristic had already developed, 
for in 1747 he wrote the following 





BANYAN DRESSING GOWN 


In Virginia and the Southern Colonies 
the hot wigs and stiff, cumbersome 
garments prescribed by fashion were 
uncomfortable for daily wear in the 
summer season; so much so that men 
wore banyans and caps made of calico 
or damask in the street and at home 
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THE WELL DRESSED MAN OF 1776 
At his second Inauguration, General George Wash- 
ington was attired in a suit of black velvet, the 
breeches being caught at the knee with diamond knee 
buckles. His patent leather shoes had silver buckles 
and his hair was powdered in a bag. His light sword 
was carried in a grey scabbard for dress occasions 


Drawings by 





BOOTS 
Two types of boots were favoured 
by the citizens of the New Repub- 





The huntsman, 


explicit instructions to his tailor 
London: 
“Memorandum. To have my coat 
made by the following Directions, 
to be made a Frock with Lapel Breast, 
The Lapel to contain on each side 
six Button Holes to be about five 
or six inches wide all the way equal, 
and to turn as the Breast on the coat 
does, to have it made very long 
waisted and in Length to come down 
to or below the bend of the knee, 
the Waist from armpit to the Fold 
to be exactly as long or Longer than 
from thence to the Bottom, not to 
have more than one fold in the Skirt 
and the top to be made just to turn in 
and three Button Holes, the Lapel at 
the top to turn as the Cape of the 
Coat and Button to come parallel 
with the Button Holes and the Last 
Button Hole on the Breast to be right 
opposite the Button on the Hip.” 
Indeed, throughout his life, his 
love of fitting and rich attire was 
never dimmed by affairs of war or 


POUR LE SPORT 
in 1776, wore a long 


lic in 1776—one boot being cut 
higher in front so as to afford 
greater protection which was worn 
largely by the troops, the other 
being more like our modern riding 
boot but with a deep cuff at the top 


full skirted jacket buttoned right up 
to the neck, with cuffs that could be 
rolled back. His jockey-like cap fitted 
close to the head and had a long vizor 
which turned up. Gauntlets and long 
leather leggings completed the costume 
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state. In his orders to England, Washing- 
ton always laid great stress upon the neces- 
sity of having his clothes made in the 
latest modes of the reigning fashion. Nor 
was Washington alone in this respect be- 
cause even the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence showed no republican 
simplicity in their attire, but, along with 
other Revolutionary heroes, were equally 
yain and vied with judges, doctors, and 
merchants in rich and carefully studied 
attire. 

During the eighteenth century peri- 
wigs and cocked hats were the character- 
istic features of the dress of the men, and 
the following advertisement which ap- 
peared in the Pennsylvania Gazette in 
1773, gives an amusing picture of the im- 
portance of hair at that time. “William 
Lang, Wigmaker and Hair dresser, here- 
by informs the public that he has hired a 
Person from Europe by whose assistance 
he is now enabled, in the several Branches 
of his Business, to serve his good customers, 
and all others, in the most gentcel and 
polite tastes that are at present in Fashion 
in England and America. In particular, 
Wigs made in any mode whatever, such 
as may grace and become the most impor- 
tant Heads, whether those of Judges, 
Divines, Lawyers or Physicians, together 
with all those of an inferior kind, so as to 
exactly suit their Respective Occupations 
and Inclinations. Hair-dressing, for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, performed in the most 
elegant and Newest Taste—Ladics in a 
particular Manner, shall be attended to, 
in the nice, easy, genteel and polite Con- 
struction of Rolls, such as may tend to 
raise their Heads to any Pitch they may 
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LACES AND RUFFLES 


Despite the fighting times of the 18th Cen- 
tury, men paid great attention to dress and 
fashion and the sword knot received as 
much attention as the sword. Waistcoats 
were left unbuttoned at the top in order 
to display beautiful lace, in ruffles and 
neckties, which were pet extravagances 





CLUBMEN OF OLD NEW YORK 


The beaux of old New York wore suits of silk, velvet, 
or fine cloth, the long coat ending just below the 
breeches; silk stockings, buckled shoes and waist- 
coats of fine embroidered brocade were in favour 
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MUFFS FOR MEN 


Muffs for the protection 
of masculine wrists, bobbed 
wigs and large three cor- 
nered hats were among the 
accessories of men’s wear 


desire, also French Curls, made in the neatest 
Manner. He gives Cash for Hair.” 

From an authority we learn that, “Under 
Queen Anne the hats worn by men were smaller 
and were regularly cocked on three sides, and 
the cuffs of the coat were very wide and long, 
reaching almost to the wrist. The broad sword 
belt had vanished and the sword belt could be 
seen beneath the stiffened skirt of the square 
cut coat. Blue or scarlet stockings, with gold or 
silver clocks, were much worn, as were also 
shoes with red heels and small buckles; velvet 
gaiters were worn over the stockings below the 
knee, fastened on one side by small buckles. 
Campaign wigs imported from France now be- 
came popular. They were made very full with 
long curls hanging towards the front. When 
human hair was scarce, a little horsehair sup- 
plied the place, in the part least in sight.” 

In 1706 a peculiar cock of the hat came into 
fashion called the Ramilie, and a long plaited 
tail to the wig with a great bow at the top and 
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a small one at the bottom known as the 
Ramilie Wig. 

Those who did not wear powder and 
who objected to the enormous expense or 
weight of the fashionable wigs, wore their 
own hair in long curls to resemble them, 
but the long popularity of the uncom fort- 
able fashion of the periwig is indeed 
astonishing. 

Dr. Granger, in his life of Charles II, 
speaking of the fashion when it first came 
into vogue, says: “It was observed that a 
periwig procured many persons a respect 
and even veneration which they were 
strangers to before and to which they had 
not the least claims from their -personal 
merit,” and he quotes the amusing anec- 
dote of a country gentleman who em- 
ployed a painter to place periwigs upon 
the heads of several of Vandyke’s portraits. 
Large wigs were worn until the middle of 
the 18th century. A plain peruke imita- 
tion of a natural head of hair was called a 
short bob. 

A beau of this time is spoken of as “ap- 
pearing in a different style of wig every 
day, and thus perplexing the lady to whom 
he was paying his addresses, by a new face 
every time they met during the first 
months of their courtship.” Hats could 
be moulded in so many different cocks as 
to change the whole appearance of the 
wearer. 

In 1760, when wigs were powdered, 
they were frequently sent for that purpose 
in a wooden box to the barber to be dressed 
on his block-head. “Brown wigs”, for 
which a brown powder was used, were 
worn, but were less fashionable than the 

(Continued on page 114) 




















TRANSITION STYLES 


After the revolution, men’s dress became 
a little more simplified. Wide lapels made 
their first appearance along with the up- 
standing roll collars on the coats which 
fell away in much the same manner as our 
modern single-button cutaway. Stocks 
of fine linen became much less elaborate 
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THE HUNT—1776-1926 


CROQUET—OLD AND NEW 


Women of the World 
Then and Now 


New Fashions in Sportswear 


For the Years 1776 and 1926 


and deportment, lingerie and language, 

ruffs and repartee?’ When men wore 
powdered queues and silk knee-breeches and 
rapiers at their sides, and the reigning belle 
swept into the ball room with swish of silk, 
and hair piled sixteen inches high above her 
head, like a clipper ship with all stuns’ls and 
top gallants set, it was the style for gentlemen 
and ladies to talk like their clothes. The Eng- 
lish language wore ribbons and ruffles, and the 
delicate lift of an adjective hinted saucily of 
forbidden things. A lady used her adverbs as 
cleverly as her fan, and one stock slang phrase 
didn’t do duty as repartee. She, no less than 
her brother in the Coffee House, had to meet 
every fresh emergency with a fresh epigram. 
Life wasn’t so easy then! When somebody 
told her, “My dear, you really should diet, 
you’re getting positively stout,” she couldn’t 
reply, “So’s your anchovies,” and call it a draw. 
She couldn’t even answer, “It’s the extra petti- 
coat.” She had to come back with something 
snappy, like “Chew to the line, let the hips 


| S there a definite connection between dress 





GLOVES AND JABOT—1776 
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rld fall where they will.” The language of Con- 
greve and Sheridan, of the beaux and belles 
of the eighteenth century, has gone the way 
of hoop and panier, rapier and ruff. And if 
we should suggest to one of our fair readers 
that the clothes of Lady Teazle were wonder- 


Car ful for daily wear, we can hear her answer— 
“Applesauce.” 
26 When Lydia Languish put “the Innocent 


Adultery” into “the Whole Duty of Man” 
and Mrs. Malaprop was putrified, or, for that 
matter, when Mil/amant decided she might 


dress some day “dwindle into a wife”, ladies set 
Nase, their caps for men and got what they were 
——e after. Nowadays they set their knee caps—and 
Re get what they are after. Styles change, manners 
es change with them—but before or after, who 
oe can say? “Her feet beneath her petticoat, like 
+ hes little mice crept in and out”—so sang the 
a enamoured clegant of his lady long ago. Now 
ee she wears no petticoat, and little mice make a 
Eng- poor brace for a back-hand Lawford. Once 
the she moved to the stately measure of a minuet; 
y of but, after all, the music was by Mozart, and her 
bs as partner was Don Juan. Nor is it recorded that 
hrase she ran away. Besides, without those brocaded 
than billows, how could Herrick have written:— 
a Whenas in silks my Julia goes 

edi Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
diet, The liquefaction oj her clothes. 

ldn’t It is worth a few generations of petticoats to 
raw produce a Herrick. But it is worth the sacrifice 
etti- of a few Herricks: to produce the modern 


bine young female. So there you are, and we'd sav 
1g ) ) , 






















hips to our gentlemen readers, ‘““Take your choice,” 
if a man ever had any choice in the matter. 
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THE STAGE COACH (Above) 
“The Flying Machine”, which 
was a crude wagon without 
springs, but which in ’76 was a 
luxury and a great improvement 
over the former stage coach or 
covered wagon, took two days to 
go from New York to Philadelphia 


The modern pullman motor bus 
which takes only 4% hours in- 
stead of two days as the old stage 
coach did, in the time of George 
Washington, between. New York 
and Philadelphia, was a luxury un- 
dreamed of in Revolutionary Days 


The Age of Invention Revolutionizes Travel 


Vehicles of 1776 Replaced by Others That 
Would Have Terrified Our Ancestors 





THE CHAISE (Above) 








It is nothing short of a miracle that the one-horse chaise which 
was the rare luxury afforded only by the young bloods of ’76 
has been replaced by the silent fast runabout in only 150 years 
time, and the discomfort of rattling over rough cobble stone 
roads is unthinkable after our fine concrete paved highways 


OUR ROADSTER (Right) 


Even the fast trotting horse and the rubber-tired buggy of the, 


late Victorian era, which was the luxurious edition of the 
one-horse chaise of the Revolution, seem crude compared with 
the fast runabout chased by the motor cop today. And what a 
surprise it would have been to our great-great-grandfathers 


VANITY FAIR 


ODERN civilization is based on trans- 

portation. Probably nothing in history 
has had such a revolutionary effect on our ways 
of life as the invention of the motor car. There 
has been more change in the first quarter of the 
20th Century than there was in the entire 17th 
and 18th together. Queen Elizabeth and 
George Washington got about in much the same 
way, and both would be as bewildered today as 
we would be slowed down and worn out by the 
pace and inconvenience of their existence, for 
it was not an age of luxury on the road. 

The public vehicles of ’76 were uncom- 
fortable affairs, a sort of covered wagon with 
no springs and entrance was effected by crawl- 
ing over the driver’s seat to one’s place on 
benches that had no backs. There was very little 
space for luggage except what could be stored 
under the feet of the occupants of the benches. 
The only luxury enjoyed by the travellers of 
that day was in the family coach of the well- 
to-do, and these coaches were few and far be- 
tween. The Colonial population went about for 
the most part on horseback. In 150 years since 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
the age of inventions has brought us the luxuri- 
ous motor bus, to take the place of the “flying 
machine” of ’76, which took two days to make 
the journey between Philadelphia and New 
York, now made by motor bus in 414 hours. 
In place of the family coach, which was thea 
the height of luxury, the carriage house, (some- 
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THE FAMILY COACH (Above) 
The family coach such as the one il- 
lustrated which belonged to George 
Washington was the luxurious vehicle of 
the well-to-do classes in the Revolution- 
ary period and in such a coach (hung on 
leather springs) the important personages 
of the day made their journeys through 





times the same building that sheltered the old 




















a | coach) is now occupied by a powerful limousine 4 the at gp Sagan Pt 
hone capable of moving the family and all necessary iia ainsi ict 
pete luggage back and forth between town and coun- 
the | try ina manner never dreamt of in 1776, The MODERN LIMOUSINE (Left) 
7th young blood of the pre-Revolutionary period, This family touring car, which has taken 
and instead of dashing about in a gaily painted road- the place of the family coach of Wash- 
ame ster, rode a horse or was the proud .possessor of fenmean aa commas a gene poe 
y as a one-horse chaise, which, however, had a very and comfort, offers a laughable com- 
‘a limited usc due to the poor roads and rough parison to the days when the ladies of 
| : A . 76 travelled over dusty country roads 
for | cobblestones. There is less change between the Drawings by with masks exposing only their eyes to 
lady in the sedan chair and her modern sister J. W. WILLIAMSON protect them from the dust of travelling 
om- | in the natty little town car of today, for the 
vith | sedan chair was carried with a gentle, swaying 
w]- | motion not unlike that of a well sprung motor 
| : . - 
on | brougham and a glimpse of her ladyship seen - T FRIDIRT. I ee aya 
ttle | through the glass windows of a town car tells Ld l SIN DR A P > R 
wall the same story today that such a glimpse did in st re - = 
hes, | 76, for she is apt to be found just as busy with 
at her powder puff, patches and lipstick in the b 
ell- administration of President Coolidge as in that 
bee | Of the Father of our Country. In all ages and f = — 
for | inall countries the great ladies of fashion have j 
ncz | somehow contrived to be carried from place to AQ | 
ice, place in a manner befitting their station. Her y We 
wii poorer sisters in ’76 travelled in great discom- Ut. , +f 
ing fort, for in those days the rich were few and ' —= } 4 
a the luxuries monopolized by them, whereas to- t : 
™ day Judy O’Grady in the motor bus can enjoy a : 
are, as great comfort as the Colonel’s lady in the 7 . 
ims sedan. In fact, Judy is probably in a sedan, also! j 
| = 
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; | eres 2) 
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HER LADYSHIP’S CHAIR (Above) 


The sedan chair, prior to the Revolution, was used by the great 
ladies of fashion as the town car is now, and history depicts 
Benjamin Franklin carried about in a sedan chair, as late as 1790 
after which they went out of fashion; but actually in those days they 
were the only comfortable mode of travel in the streets of the city 


OUR LADY’S CAR (Left) 
The tiny town car of today carries the fashionable lady about 
in much the same manner as the sedan chair of old. One often 
catches a glimpse of her applying lipstick and powder in much 
the same manner as the great ladies of ’76, but instead of two chair 
bearers and an escort our lady today has only a liveried chauffeur 
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VANITY FAIR 


Golf a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago 


How the Sport of Two Million Americans Began 


HE year 1776 is rather a tantalizing one 

for the man bidden to paint a picture of 

golf as it was then played by our pred- 
ecessors. The latter part of the eighteenth 
century must be set down as belonging to the 
still gray days of golf. It may be called a 
transition period: the darkness was ending, the 
light beginning to shine; but that light in the 
shape of old records and minute books had not 
quite yet come. Golf had indeed been played 
in Scotland for more than three hundred years. 

And we have some records. It was in 1457, 
for instance, that the Scottish parliament had 
passed that often quoted ordinance that “the 
futeball and golf be utterly cryit doune” be- 
cause it interfered with the due practice ot 
archery. It was nearly a hundred and fifty 
vears later that the first golfing martyrs, Robert 
Robertson and his fellow sufferers for con- 
science’ sake, had been accused of “playing at 
the gowf on the North Inch, Perth, in time of 
preaching” and been sentenced to “compear the 
next Sabbath into the place of public repent- 
ance, in presence of the whole congregation”. 
Thus we know that in 1776 golf had long been 
a popular game but the time of golf clubs and 
of societies of “noblemen and gentlemen” had 
only recently arrived. We do know indeed 
that kings and nobles played the game, and the 
Royal Blackheath Golf Club, the oldest club in 
the world, proudly dates its existence from the 
traditional playing on the heath by 
King James I and his Scottish courtiers. 
But that is but a tradition, though likeiy 
enough a true one. 

One of the first hard and fast dates 
is 1766 (that is a long gap truly from 
1603) when one Henry Foot gave a 
silver club to be played for; and the 
first Blackheath minute is dated 1787. 
The dates of other first minutes are the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh 
Golfers, 1744, the Royal and Ancient, 
1754, the Edinburgh Burgess, 1773. 


EFORE I go on with Scotland and 

England, let me clear the ground 
by glancing at two other countries, 
Holland and France. I will not say 
much of Holland lest I be involved in 
a tangle of controversy. Was the game 
of Het Kolven our golf or was it not! 
I do not know, but, given a crooked 
stick and a ball, surely two nations 
might light independently on the same 
notion. The charming Dutch pictures 
which we all know, of a golf-like game 
on the ice, belong to the seventeenth 
rather than the eighteenth century. By 
1776 it seems that Het Kolven’s palm- 
iest days were over, and we may fancy it 
played, if at all, in narrow alleys or 
covered courts, wherein men struck a 
ball at some sort of stake or mark. 

In France we have something more 
to the point in the Jeu de Mail, though 
here too we find no trace of a hole and 
the players played along the country 
roads at a distant mark or goal, striking 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


a wooden ball with a mallet-headed club. The 
game was in its heyday, we may suppose, in 
1776, for as early as 1717 one Lauthier, a pro- 
fessional player, had published a manual on the 








COUNTRY LIFE, LONDON 
AN EARLY GOLFING GIRL 
This interesting portrait, now in Holden- 


by House, England, is supposedly of 


Dutch origin. The picture is dated 1595 





COUNTRY LIFE, LONDON 


HENRY CALLENDER 
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A distinguished golfer of 150 years ago, Henry Callender, 
the subject of this fine portrait by Lemuel Abbott, was 
captain, in 1790, 1801 and 1807, of the ancient golf club at 
Blackheath, near London, the earliest home of English golf 


at Leith and Blackheath 


game. I have read a translation of it and the 
advice as to the best methods of swinging the 
club is still good, sound advice for the golfer 
of today. It was apparently a well bred, a 
genteel game, for Lauthier told his pupils to 
play in gloves, and the illustrations show an 
elegant gentleman in a three-cornered hat, knee 
breeches and a full-skirted coat—clearly a 
gentleman who thought something of himself. 
Montpellier, in the South of France, was the 
St. Andrews of the Jeu de Mail; and here 
comes a pleasant little point—we may fairiy 
imagine that many a Scottish gentleman 
played it then, for Montpellier was at that time 
the fashionable wintering place in that part of 
France. There were many Scotsmen who were 
driven to France by their adherence to the 
cause of the Stuarts and they would go where 
the other smart folk went. So I like to fancy 
them playing this Frenchified form of golf 
in default of the real thing and smiling with 
good-humoured contempt at these silly French 
mallets. Perhaps the French gentlemen beat 
them, but what of that? If they could on!y 
take these poor ignorant foreigners to the links 
of Leith, they would show them what proper 
golf was. “This,” they perhaps whispered to one 
another, “is no gowf at a’, jist monkev’s tricks.” 

And now let us flit to the real home of golf, 
to Scotland, and so to Blackheath. We have one 
or two definite clues. Many vears before our 

date, in 1721, a poet had sung: 


The vigrous youth commence their 
Sportive war, 

And, armed with lead, their jointed 
clubs prepare; 

The timber curve to leathern orbs apply. 

Compact elastic to pervade the sky: 

These to the distant hole divert their 
drive; 

They claim the stakes who thither first 
arrive, 


Those lines are from a poem called 
The Clyde, by one Arbuckle of Glas- 
gow, but it is rather to Edinburgh we 
must look and the famous links of 
Leith, the original home of the Hon- 
ourable Company of Edinburgh Golt- 
ers, Whose course is now at Muirfield, 
the scene of this year’s championship. 
It was on these links that, in 1724, was 
plaved what a newspaper of the day 
called ‘a solemn match at golf” be- 
tween two personages with a historic 
flavour. One was Alexander Elphin- 
stone, brother of that Lord Balmerino 
who in 1746 was to make a gallant 
appearance on the scaffold, taking oft 
his wig, and donning a plaid cap, to 
show that he died a Scotsman. The other 
was the notorious Captain Porteous of 
the Edinburgh City Guard, the sceae 
of whose death is familiar to all who 
know Heart of Midlothian. E\phin- 
stone won the match, which was played 
for twenty guineas and was “attended 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Clear, refreshing soups 


Light, yet invigorating. Delicate 
and piquantin flavor, yet delightfully 
stimulating and beneficial. Clear as 
finest amber, yet rich in that wholesome 
broth of choice beef which is so reviving 
to a drooping appetite. How often 
these two soups, served either hot or 
cold, are exactly responsive to your 
tastes—especially now! 
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to tempt the summer appetite! 


To make such exacting soups success- 
fully is evidence of the true chef's art. 
Notice how instantly you detect the 
perfect blending of the fine vegetable 
flavors, the appetizing herbs and clear 
beef broth in Campbell’s Consommeé. 
Even more pronounced in flavor is 


‘Campbell’s Bouillon—a challenge to the 


most capricious mood! 
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ELL SOUP ome 


AMDEN,N.J., U.S.A 





LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 







12 cents a can 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Games of Our Forefathers 


How America Played Poker, Whist, Billiards and 


HAT were the games that were the 
favourite amusements of men like 
George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 


lin, Alexander Hamilton and the others whose 
names are famous in connection with the Rev- 
olutionary days of 1776 

Well, we know that while Washington’s 
tastes ran more to exercise than to sedentary 
games he was particularly fond of Billiards, and 
a billiard table that was once his property, tor 
gether with another that belonged to Alexander 
Hamilton, were recently put on exhibition in 
New York. 

We also know that Benjamin Franklin added 
greatly to his popularity in Paris in 1767 by 
introducing the American card game, Boston, 
which had a great run in its day, but is now 
never heard of; probably because of the com- 
plications of scoring. 

It is difficult for us to imagine the conditions 
under which indoor games were played 150 
years ago. In the first place, the lighting was 
very poor, the only illumination being from 
tallow candles, that required constant snuff- 
ing. The billiard tables had no elastic cush- 
ions and the cues had no tips. What we call 
pockets were simply holes at the edge of the 
table. 

The playing cards manufactured in America, 
in those days, were the same size as those of to- 
day, and of good linen stock. The court cards 
were all single heads and all the marking was 
stenciled by hand. The backs were always plain 
white. I have in my possession a pack of these 
cards, manufactured by Thomas Crehore, the 
backs of which particular pack were used to 
print the invitations for a dance at Yale Uni- 
versity. One of these reads: “Examination 
Ball, at the State House, Wednesday, 7 p. m., 
July 20th, 1785. Managers: J. Henshaw, S. 
Huntington, R. J. Meigs.” A pack of these 
cards was about twice as thick as those we use 
now. 


F we go back to the card games that were 

played 150 years ago, we find some of them 
that were then played (in their elementary 
form) in the servants’ hall that are now the 
favourites in the world of fashion; while games 
which were then the only correct thing in po- 
lite society, such as Quadrille and Ombre, are 
now not considered worth even a paragraph of 
description worthy of inclusion in any of our 
modern Hoyles. 

Among the card games, some member of the 
Whist family, played with fifty-two cards, has 
been a reigning favourite in society for 180 
years. But when the game which we now cail 
Whist was first played, before 1740, only forty- 
eight cards were dealt, one of the remaining 
four being turned up for the trump. Whoever 
held the ace of trumps could take these four 
cards and discard four in their place, just as the 
highest bidder now does in Auction Pinochle. 
This game was variously called Triumph, or Ruff 
and Honours. In 1680, Swabbers came into 


vogue; four cards that entitled the holders to 
share in the stakes. 
These various forms of the game of Whist 


By R. F. FOSTER 


were apparently played only by the lower 
classes and card sharpers, as they were simply 
gambling devices, the “science” that lay hidden 


.in the game, and its possibilities for intellectual 


recreation, being then undreamed of. Rabelais 
mentions Triumph in his long list of the games 
played by Gargantua, Berin tells us that the 
game was played only by peasants, and Eliot calls 
it-a common ale-house game. Shakespeare makes 
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EDMUND HOYLE 
The familiar phrase ‘according to 
Hoyle’ derives from Edmund Hoyle 
(1672-1769), a London expert on games, 
who drew up the standard codifications 
of Whist, Backgammon, Piquet, Chess 
and other pastimes—all still in force 


no mention of Whist, but that he was familiar 
with its forerunner, Triumph, is evident from 
Antony and,Cleopatra, Act 1V, Scene 12. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury they began to deal out the whole fifty-two 
cards. In that form attention was soon attracted 
to the intellectual possibilities of the game and 
it soon climbed upstairs from the servants’ hall 
to the drawing room. Some gentlemen that were 
in the habit of meeting at the Crown Coffee 
House in Bedford Row, London, guided by the 
genius and enthusiasm of Viscount Folkestone, 
soon reduced the game to something like scien- 
tific principles of play and called it Whist. 

Among that set was one man whose name is 
still synonymous for everything that is correct 
in games of cards, Edmund Hoyle, who gave 
to the world in 1742 his Short Treatise on the 
Game of W hist, of which the only known copy 
of the first edition is now in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. Only one authentic portrait 
of the author is known, which was found on 4 
medal in an antique shop in Brighton by Mr. 
Frederic Jessel, the author of Playing Cards 
and Gaming. A copy of this medal is repro- 
duced with this article. 

Hoyle was apparently the first person who 
ever gave lessons in Whist, and in the Rambler, 
for May, 1750, one of his pupils mentions hav- 
ing taken forty lessons from him at a guinea 
each. He made the same charge “for explain- 
ing any of the points in his book”, and for im- 
parting a system of artificial memory he had de- 
signed for card players. It is interesting to note 


Craps 150 Years Ago 


that “the father of Whist’’, as he is generally 
called, lived to be ninety-seven. 

Besides Hoyle and Folkestone, there were 
two other men whose fame will probably last as 
long as the game they loved. One of these was 
Lord Yarborough, who used to cut short anyone 
who ccmplained about being a poor card-holder 
by offering to bet him a thousand to one that 
he would hold at least one card above a nine; 
the real odds being 1827 to 1. 

Another famous character was Lord Henry 
Bentinck, who used to play at Graham’s Coffee 
House, 87 St. James Street, London. It was in 
1834 that he invented the trump signal, which 
was humorously referred to in those days as the 
“blue peter”, from which we derive the expres- 
sion, “to peter out”. The same signal is still 
used in Auction Bridge to show that the player 
can trump or win the third round of a suit, 
‘““Pembridge”, famous as the author of Whis:; 
or Bumblepuppy, prophesied that this conven- 
tion would prove to be the forerunner of a mass 
of signals between partners that would finally 
kill the game. 

Before Hoyle’s time, Quadrille was the fash- 
ionable game, but Whist gradually superseded it 
among “ladies of quality” and became so much 
the rage that in 1790 we find card tables were 
placed in the boxes at the opera. At first, the 
game was ten points up, counting honours, and 
a code of laws for the game was drawn up in 
1760, which remained until one eventful eve- 
ning in 1864 when a certain Lord Peterborough, 
who was a heavy loser, asked that the game 
points be cut in half, so as to give him a chance 
to recoup. 


HIS game soon became known, and was 

tried in many of the leading clubs under the 
name of “Short Whist”, five points up instead of 
ten, with the result that it soon entirely replaced 
the older form. When America took up Whist 
the honours were eliminated, but the game was 
advanced to seven points, as it'seémed absurd to 
be able to win more tricks in play than could 
be scored. 

In 1890 Duplicate Whist was introduced, and 
the first Congress of the American Whist 
League was held at Milwaukee in 1891. The 
invention of suitable apparatus for carrying the 
cards and keeping the four hands separate gave 
this game a great impetus, and it was all the 
rage until in 1897 Bridge (not Auction) grad- 
ually took its place. 

In 1903, Auction Bridge was invented in one 
of the hill stations of the British Civil Service 
in India, as a game for three players who could 
not get a fourth for Bridge. Then the Bath 
Club in London tried it out for four players 
and liked it. The game was first introduced to 
America in 1906 in the supplement to Foster’s 
Complete Bridge, but it did not become popular 
anywhere until the Portland Club in London 
took it up in 1908, and by 1910 the game had 
supplanted Bridge as completely as Bridge had 
superseded Duplicate Whist. Since 1910 the 
only changes in the game have been ‘in the 
values of the suits, the scoring of honours, and 


(Continued on page 104) 
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The public says Welcome Budd-Michelin |” 


fe public has bought Budd- 
Michelin Wheels on a dozen of 


America’s most famous cars. 


We sought out and interviewed hun- 
dreds of these Budd-Michelin owners. 
Most of them had previouslyowned cars 
with wooden wheels. 

Ten to one they preferred Budd- 
Michelin. The majority was greater 
than the majority for balloon tires! 

“Safer”. . “stronger”. . “cleaner”’.. 
“better looking”. . “easier tochange tires” 
.. “they save tires”. . “silent”. . “easier 
steering” . . “never hung up on the road 
witha broken wheel” . .““more modern.” 


These are the things the Budd- 
Michelin owners said, time after time. 
Most of them gave three or four reasons 
for their preference. 


Here’s what Budd-Michelin is: A disc 
of cold-rolled steel, in an exclusive con- 
vex form, that permits the placing of 
brakes and king pins within the wheel, 
for better braking and easier steering. 


The wheel is demountable—is re- 
moved in a moment by unscrewing the 
self-locking nuts at the hub... . A fifth 
wheel, carrying the spare tire, is put in 
its place—and that’s all there is to 
changing a tire. A three-minute job! 


The spare wheel dresses up the rear 
of the car—acts as an additional bumper 
—and is always ready for an emergency. 


Why do Budd-Michelin Wheels save 
tires? Because the rims are permanently 
attached—the tires always run true— 
and the steel discs radiate the destructive 
friction-heat from the tires. 


These wheels hide the unsightly 
brakes, and protect them from mud, 
water, and dust. . . . They are light. 
They are strong as only steel can be! 


The public says, “Welcome, Budd- 
Michelin! ” 


[ Detroit...BUDD WHEEL COMPANY... Philadelphia } 
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To shave easily is one thing. 


To enjoy shaving is quite another. 
To shave easily, pleasantly, and feel 
refreshed after every shave, is 


HOUBICA 


to use Fougere Royale. 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c; Cream, 50c; Talcum, 


$1.00; Eau Vegetale, $1.25; Soap, 50c. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





CLEVELAND 
MONTREAL 


4, 














VANITY FAIR 


GILBERT 
STUART 


A self-portrait of the 
painter, consum- 
mated in his earlier 
period and recently 
acquired by the Met. 
ropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City 


Hello, Big Boy 


(Continued from page 42) 


Followed Poe, such men as Bret 
Harte and Howells. 

To the modern mari there seems in 
all of these men a kind of death, they 
were like men living and working in 
a vacuum. O. Henry was in the 
same mood. 

Twain broke away. He wrote 
Huckleberry Finn, but they caught him 
and suppressed him. Boston and Re- 
spectability put him to sleep. 

What went on in writing went on 
in all of the arts. One might have 
thought that life in our own towns 
and cities meant nothing. It did not 
mean much. 

The fear was on us still. We had 
the inferiority complex. 

Fear of what England would think, 
of what Germany and France would 
think. The arts are for older peoples. 
Younger peoples should be seen and 
not heard. Not so very long ago that 
the most second-rate of English novel- 
ists, coming to our shores, was met 
down the bay by representatives of all 
the big metropolitan newspapers. 
“What do you think of us? What do 
you think of America?” 

People everywhere reading what 
such men had to say as though it mat- 
tered. If we have been brutally pat- 
ronized it is our own fault. We 
sure laid ourselves open. 

We have begun getting a somewhat 
different feeling in America now. Of 
course we still bend the knee some 
but not as abjectly as we did. We 
are beginning to build our own cities, 
love our own towns, respect ourselves 
as artists and as a people. When I 
was a boy there used to be a saying, 
“when he dies every good American 
goes to Paris”. Now he goes to New 
York and I don’t blame him. It’s a 
better town, more majestic, terrible 
and wonderful. 

San Francisco is something, too, and 
New Orleans and Boston and Chicago. 

What has helped more than any- 
thing else is the dying out of the old 
belief, held so strenuously by the so- 
called Fathers, and carrying on through 
all the middle period and until well 
after the Civil War, the belief that in 
America all the problems of mankind 
were to be solved, because this was a 
special, God-made country, inhabited 
only by men up to the special mission 
of showing mankind. how to solve its 
problems, 

You can’t get over that belief until 


you have artists who spring up natu- 
rally in a country, who get their in- 
spiration as story-tellers, painters, 
singers and builders, out of the life 
of their own country and out of the 
people directly* about them. 

Artists who look upon themselves 
as men with missions, are pests, but all 
real artists do serve some such purpose 
indirectly. 

Believing in the life directly about 
them, these men begin to give it forth 
so that all may a little love and unde:- 
stand. 

My notion is that things do not be- 
gin at the top and work down. Things 
work the other way. My own life 
begins in the house in which I live. 
It goes from that out into the street, 
begins a little to comprehend the life 
of the street, of many streets, of a 
town, of a city. 

What nonsense for me to say I love 
my country, if I do not love my own 
house, my own street, my own town. 
If I am not interested in the life of thz 
neighbour across the fence I am not 
interested in life at all. Living, emo- 
tionally and imaginatively in another 
place, in Europe or in some place far 
away, living in books or pictures pri- 
marily, I am nothing. When I want 
to reform or change the life about 
me, because of some fancied superior- 
ity in myself, I am a pest and a bad 
citizen. 

Personally I think that America is 
getting somewhere and has been get- 
ting somewhere in my time. I like it 
here. The Puritans, the reformers, are 
still with us, but they are on the de- 
fensive now. 

We get on. Today, in America, no 
man does good work in the arts with- 
out it being recognized. The artist 
here may not be widely acclaimed but 
good work never was very quickly or 
widely acclaimed anywhere. 

We get enough. Being Americans 
we are lucky dogs. It may not be any 
special merit in ourselves that we live 
in the most prosperous country in the 
world, in what is, perhaps, its most 
prosperous period, but I am not one 
who dislikes the good things of life 
because I do not deserve them. I 
rather like things better for not de- 
serving them. 

I may not deserve to be an Ameri- 
can, in America, in 1926, after a 
hundred and fifty years, but I’m sure 
glad I am one. 


JULY. 
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The New 
[dea that is-eAbroad tn the Land 


Unprecedented Thousands Now Turning 
to the New Cadillac for the Only 
Thing That Really Counts 












































What is this thing which is making new 
thousands turn to the new, go-degree, eight- 
cylinder Cadillacand registering sales records 
unprecedented even in Cadillac history ? 

It is people’s minds and people’s pocket- 
books—it is the different kind of days and 
weeks and the different kind of hours and 
months which people enjoy in the new 
Cadillac—it is a turning away from the old 
idea that any sort of motor transportation will 
do to the sounder idea that the &zvd of trans- 
portation is the only thing that really counts. 


It is a reaction and a revulsion away from 
the type of motoring which made the 


miles uncertain and miserable and costly. 


It isa widespread awakening to the realiza- 
tion that there is no substitute for the satisfied 
thoughts which Cadillac engenders—for the 
zestful, restful miles and the easeful hours, 
days, weeks and months—for the only worth- 
while things in motoring and the things 
which alone spell value. 


Cadillac is entering upon a new era of ex- 
pansion and appreciation for the quite simple 
reason that more people than ever before have 
come to realize that while a motor car may 
be only a motor car, a Cadillac is always a 
Cadillac. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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CADILLAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Embodying All the 
Essentials of a 
Perfect Sport Outfit 


Blue Flannel Coat with Brass Buttons 


\ Palm Beach in February decreed this coat for Sum- 
mer, 1926. The custom details make it excep- 
tionally attractive for sports wear $22.50 










Imported White Flannel Trousers 


Properly cut and handtailored $10.00 and $15.00 
English Cricket Cloth $20.00 







Panama Hats 





The well-dressed sporting men have recognized 
this hat as the ideal thing for town and country 
wear. The one illustrated . . $10.00 
















New! The mystery braid belt shown in two 
colors, Tan and Cordovan $5.00 







CoS 






Orders by mail given prompt attention 


. Broadway 35th St. Cortlandt St. 
\ At 49th St. and 7th Ave. Near Greenwich 
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VANITY FAIR 


Early American Pugilism 


(Continued from page 74) 


the issue. Hyer then challenged 
William Perry, champion of England, 
known as The Tipton Slasher. Perry 
did not accept, and Hyer retired. 
Yankee Sullivan, at this time, again 
claimed the title. 

Yankee Sullivan, born James Am- 
brose, April 12, 1813, was one of the 
greatest bruisers and most picturesque 
characters that ever lived. He was said 
to have been reared in the East End 
of London. Others claim that his cor- 
rect name was Frank Amor. 

There was something mysterious 
about Sullivan. He was of the stuff 
of which legends are made. But there 
was no question about his magnificent 
qualities as a pugilist. Outweighed 
thirty-five pounds in his contest with 
Hyer, he kept up a savage onslaught 
against him until he sank exhausted in 
the snow, a blood-covered adventurer 
who was yet to rise from defeat to 
greater heights of pugilism by con- 
quering Ben Caunt, the mightiest man 
in England and the world. This feat 
alone places Yankee Sullivan in a class 
with Bob Fitzsimmons, whose famous 
motto was: “The bigger they are— 
the ’arder they fall.” 

Morrisey, weighing one hundredand 
ninety pounds, defeated Sullivan in 
thirty-seven rounds, and became the 
second heavyweight champion of 
America. Born in Ireland, Morrisey 
was elected a member of the New 
York House of Representatives. 

It is claimed that Sullivan had Mor- 
risey beaten when a row was started 
outside the ring. Sullivan was “pock- 
eted”—held in a wedge—by the 
Morrisey supporters, and could not re- 
enter the roped square in time to “toe 
the scratch”. Morrisey was declared 
the winner. 

Sullivan, always the adventurer, was 
assassinated by a vigilance committee 
in the Far West. 

Morrisey next defeated John C. 
Heenan in eleven rounds. The former 
declined another meeting, and_ sur- 
rendered the belt to Heenan, who be- 
came a great champion, having an 
intuitive sense of drama and an intelli- 
gence the equal of many men in better 
callings. His battle with Tom Sayers 
of England has become a classic. 

Sullivan defeated Ben Caunt, Cham- 
pion of England, who outweighed him 
sixty pounds, The match lasted seven 
rounds. Caunt had won the English 
Championship from William Thomp- 
son, better known as Bendigo. The 
contest was of seventy-five rounds 
duration, and Caunt won on a foul. 
Bendigo was said to have slipped to 
the ground without having been hit. 
He was at the time in much better con- 
dition than Caunt, who was terribly 
punished. A riot followed the referee’s 
decision. 

He later lost to Bendigo in ninety- 
three rounds on a foul. 

Bendigo is famous in the annals 
of pugilism as the first of the illiterate 
evangelists. 

He was a man of abnormal muscular 
development and small mentality. He 
violated nearly every rule of boxing 
and became great. He would stand 
with right hand and foot extended, 
when the first requisite of boxing is 
the reverse. His fame as a bruiser rests 





on his terrible battles with Caunt, a 
man whom he could not defeat in less 
than ninety-three rounds, after Sulli- 
van, lighter than Bendigo, had turned 
the trick in seven. 

Caunt stood six feet, two and a 
half inches, and writers of the period 
declared him to have been the strong- 
est man that ever entered an English 
prize ring. 

Many of the old time bruisers were 
continually in prison for violating the 
peace after an important contest. While 
Bendigo was in gaol for the twenty- 
eighth time he heard a sermon de- 
livered by the prison chaplain, and 
upon his release he became the Billy 
Sunday of his day. He preached sal- 
vation in the language of the prize 
ring and drove home his points re- 
garding the life everlasting with a 
mighty slapping of broken-knuckled 
hands. He drew multitudes of people 
in London and elsewhere. He died in 
1880. 

Eleven years later a memorial was 
erected to the old bruiser, brothel- 
keeper and evangelist, at Nottingham, 
England. It was unveiled in splendid 
ceremony. 

The memorial shows a life-size lion 
sleeping peacefully on a_ pedestal. 
Carved in the stone are the words: 





(BenpiGo) 


Wuo Diep 
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In Lire Atways Brave, Ficurine 
Like a Lion, 


| 
| IN Memory oF WiLt1amM THoMPsoN 
| 
| 


In Deatu Like a Lamp, Tranovi 
IN ZION. 





One million dollars is said to have 
changed hands as a result of one of 
Bendigo’s contests. 

It can perhaps safely be written 
that two-thirds or more of the great 
heavyweight pugilists have been Eny- 
lish, or American of Irish extraction. 
If we exclude Molineaux, Richmond, 
Peter Jackson, Jack Johnson, Daniel 
Mendoza, the Spanish Jew, and Jem 
Mace, the English gypsy, we have a 
long record of great Irish bruisers. 
After Figg, there were Cribb, Brough- 
ton, John Jackson, Cannon, Bendigo, 
Caunt, Dan Donnelly, Jack Langan, 
Tom Sayers, and others who were 
mostly English-Irish. 

Directly before John L. Sullivan, 
Paddy Ryan, Jake Kilrain, and Frank 
Slavin were heavyweight contenders, 
with Charlie Mitchell of England. 
Sullivan was followed by James J. 
Corbett and Robert Fitzsimmons, who 
had defeated the original Jack Demp- 
sey. All these men were Gaelic. 

When Jeffries appeared, a pure 
American, two of his chief contenders 
were Tom Sharkey, an Irishman, and 
Gus Ruhlin, a German. Jeffries lost 
to Johnson, a Negro, who in turn lost 
to Willard, an American. 

The Heavyweight title is now in the 
hands of Jack Dempsey, an_Irish- 
Indian, who will undoubtedly defend 
it against Gene Tunney, an American 
marine. 
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The Packard is at home in any surroundings. At the tennis courts or at 

mi the courts of kings it well reflects its owner’s taste and judgment. 
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on. ~oft A For Packard supremacy has won and held international recognition for 
nd, e e e . . 

ee distinguished more than a generation. At home or abroad, in town or country, the 
lem | mi Packard owner knows the constant satisfaction which comes with the pos- 
he a Ly session of things universally approved. 
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go, Packard comfort, beauty and distinction are most appreciated by those who 
- have learned that they need not pay a premium to possess them. 

sins Packard Six owners know that these long-lived, fine cars provide as desir- 
2 able and enjoyable transportation after the first 20,000 miles as before. 
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ion And there lies the secret ot owning a Packard. You want to keep it longer 
vho than cars of lower first cost—and when you do, you enjoy Packard owner- 
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CLOTH 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A soft, luxurious fabric of Pures Camel Hair... in 
all desirable, shades — plain, plaid, diamond and 
diagonal weaves. A model for every taste. Cameldown 
Coats ares ideal for Steamer, Motor and Sports—A 
Cameldown Sport: Coat. is indispensable to your 


Wardrobe. . . . Ate your favorite. shop. 


DEL MonNTE-HICKEY 


246 WeEsT 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 





VANITY FAIR 


Our Colonial Ancestors 


(Continued from page 43) 


Boston in 1776, Byles was put out of 
his church, as a Tory, and a sentry set 
on guard in front of his house. The 
sentry was removed after a few weeks, 
then put back, then finally called off 
altogether. “I have,” said the divine, 
“been guarded, reguarded, and disre- 
garded.” Neither Byles’ famous grand- 
father, Increase Mather, nor his famous 
uncle, Cotton Mather, could have said 
just this, to be sure. But until Tory 
proclivities turned the town against 
him, Byles’ wit was a constant source 
of joy in Boston. He was the Holmes 
of his day. His friend, Ben Franklin, 
was not exactly a glum creature, either, 
and the England which in 1775 could 
produce Sheridan and “The Rivals” 
could, and did, produce colonists quite 
capable of seeing a joke, or making one. 

Moreover, it is entirely erroneous to 
suppose that the grim theology of 
Calvin and the Pilgrim Fathers per- 
sisted in force till 1776. It is safe 
to say that the average American in 
1776 didn’t feel himself a worm at 
all. He wasn’t a worm—and by heck 
he could prove it! He could prove it 
by philosophy, the Bible—and a rifle! 
So Whitefield, coming to America to 
save our souls, complained that Har- 
vard College was a hotbed of infidel- 
ity and radicalism, Jonathan Edwards 
bemoaned the degeneracy of the times, 
and the rich Tories, comfortable in 
their beautiful houses, like Tories 
everywhere and always, didn’t approve 
of “new ideas” and tall talk of de- 
fiance; but the rank and file of Ameri- 
cans in 1776 were mentally, morally 
and physically self reliant, on their 
toes, with faces toward the future. 
There was probably more intelligent 
thinking and ardent feeling among 
our people at that time than there has 
ever been since. There could even be 
a dash of the high romance. When 
“Crazy” Harry Babcock went to Eng- 
land (before the war, of course} and 
met the Queen, he rose from his knee 
as she extended her hand, exclaimed, 
“May it please your Majesty, in my 
country, when we salute a beautiful 
woman we kiss her lips”—and seizing 
the astonished monarch by the should- 
ers gave her a hearty smack. Upon his 
return to America, he went to Narra- 
gansett to see the famous beauty, 
Hannah Robinson. Before her he 
kneeled, took her fingers, and said, 
“Pray permit one who has kissed un- 
rebuked the lips of the proudest Queen 
on earth to press for a moment the 


hand of an angel from Heaven!” 
After all, Charles Surface couldn't 
have done so well—because he would 
never have dared to kiss the Queen! 

Except for the arts of the crafts- 
man, of course, Colonial America had 
done little to develop aesthetic re- 
sources. A few portrait painters, like 
Copley, had risen to meet a demand, 
but that was about all. Men who in 
a later day would have been literary 
artists became ministers, and the writ- 
ing and oral delivery of sermons was 
undoubtedly a source of artistic satis- 
faction both to ministers and congre- 
gations. The pulpit was dramatized, 
though quite unconsciously. That still 
happens in many parts of America, 
remote from other sources of enter- 
tainment. There was little journalism, 
though Franklin was blazing a trail. 
Political and philosophic pamphleteer- 
ing, however, played a large part in 
national life, and men like Tom 
Payne and Jefferson developed very 
considerable powers. Puritan New 
England was without a theatre, thanks 
to the traditions the Colonists had 
brought from England. But there 
were theatrical performances in 
Charleston, S. C., as early as 1739, 
and in the middle of the century 
Hallam broughtacompany of English 
professionals to the new world, and 
acted in Virginia, Philadelphia and 
New York. Later his successor, David 
Douglass, acted up and down the sea- 
board, in crude improvised theatres 
no doubt, and even made one attempt 
to storm New England. He got away 
with a season in Newport, R. I., but 
in Providence he was stopped by act 
of the Legislature. The sheriff who 
came to stop the performance arrived 
on time, saw the play through, and 
then delivered his closing notice! 

In 1775 all places of amusement in 
the Colonies were closed by order of 
the Continental Congress, thus pre- 
venting Douglass from playing a 
season, as planned, at the John Street 
Theatre, New York. His last season 
in America—the winter of 1773-74, 
was spent at Charleston, S. C., in a 
new theatre erected for him. The 
repertoire would quite stagger any 
American company today. Fifty-six 
performances were given, each bill 
consisting of a long play and a farce, 
and a total of nearly eighty different 
plays, short and long, were acted. 
These plays included Hamlet, The 

(Continued on page 105) 
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A CELEBRATED SIGNATURE 


This signature of Button Gwinnett, 
Georgia representative in the Con- 
tinental Congress, was affixed to a 
legal document in 1774. 
sold for $22,500, the highest price 
ever paid for a single autograph 
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BLACK: STARR & FROST 


Our jewelers, seeking ever to produce unusual designs, have 


secured brilliant effects in these hat or dress ornaments by 


combining finely engraved crystals with diamond mountings. 


JEWELERS FOR 116 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 48TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Light Shetlands 
and Flannels 


FOR SUMMER 


Distinive patterns in the finer 
foreign fabrics are obtainable 
in clothes ready for country and 
seashore wear. In every instance, 
the accepted styles of university 
and sportsmen here as abroad 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET GLADLY SENT UPON REQUEST 


Mail orders given careful attention 


ER JRIPIER & (1. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY*:SIXTH STREET 


New York 























VANITY FAIR 


This Florida Scene 


(Continued from page 63) 


living. And no hope from the rail- 
roads, the freight and express embargo 
holding to this hour. And rumours— 
rumours—that a bad day was setting 
in. “We have been going too fast. 
Land prices are too high. Accommo- 
dations are too few. We must pause 
and take stock. Write off some of 
these high prices. Write off some of 
our paper profits and losses. Florida 
is all right, but it can’t be sold all at 
once. Suppose we slow up and catch 
up—if we can—give the public a little 
more for its money.” 

And so now—once more tracts— 
inland, it is true—but still tracts— 
with lots priced at from $100 up. 
And the two railroads toiling to 
double-track and extend their lines. 
And the state and counties agreeing 
on enlarged road improvement plans. 
And long and earnest editorials on 
every hand explaining and insisting 
that Florida is to be all right yet— 
and why. Hasn’t it the climate? 
Won’t it always have it? And I 
agree. For, if it could have been 
killed, it would most certainly be dead 
by now. What between the Jesse 
James real estaters and the patio and 
thé dansant boys, they have had the 
thing about all in. And yet I, for one, 
still think it will go, and go big, 
eventually. And I will tell you why. 

The state is actually within thirty 
to thirty-six hours of sixty million 
people, most of whom would enjoy 
a few days of sunshine and flowers be- 
tween January and April first. Better 
yet, despite the lies concerning no 
frost or cold days, completed luxury 
which does not exist, etc., etc., it ac- 
tually has a sub-tropic, if not exactly 
tropic, quality which may yet be 
turned to pleasing, if not actually syb- 
aritic, account by millions and mil- 
lions who are yet to go there. Those 
beautiful skies. Those perfect days— 
truly perfect at times—shell-like, 
dream-like. You will be riding along 
through an absolute dank marsh land 
(where, none-the-less, are signs posted 
every few yards reading: Moro del 
Gold Fish), and you will turn a 
corner and lo! over in a quiet patch 
of woods, at the edge of a shallow 
pool, under a cloudless sky, you may 
see a beautiful crested blue heron, 
standing there upon his long reed-like 
legs, his head high, his powerful tele- 
scopic eye quietly contemplating you 
—or life. And you will say: ‘Oh, 
that bird! Oh, the tropics! How 
beautiful! Where else in America will 
I see a bird like this?” And you be- 
gin to speculate nervously as to how 
soon all this program of luxury and 
land selling and building is to spell 
his doom. For, after all, he is better 
than all that—to me at least. 

Or, again, you may be riding along 
the Indian River between Daytona 
and St. Lucie, let us say. That is a 
stretch some two hundred miles in 
length. The Indian River is a wide 
inland water way—not fresh but salt 
—no true river at all but an estuary 
which parallels the eastern ocean beach 
on the land side for all of that dis- 
tance and more. (To get to an ocean 
beach in Florida you will always have 
to cross an estuary on what they call 
a causeway or long bridge—always 


toll, by the way.) This Indian River 
is so very wide and so very tropic— 
sluggish and warm looking. Over it 
fly constantly flocks and flocks of 
gulls, wild ducks, mud hens, pelicans, 
with their short bodies and long bills, 
white and blue cranes. And in the 
water will be schools of porpoises roll- 
ing and playing along in procession, 
and thousands of flying fish that leap 
out of the water. And there will be 
sunlight—precious sunlight—on many 
days. And again, palms. And on the 
roadside, hibiscus. 

Or you may be canoeing on the 
beautiful and quaint little New River 
at Fort Lauderdale. (New River got 
its name from the Seminole Indians 
who claimed that it appeared in the 
night. When they went to sleep, no 
river was there, but when they awoke 
in the morning it was flowing, peace- 
fully along. And so they called it 
New River.) Or it may be the St, 
Lucie River at Stewart, where you 
will be surrounded by floating hya- 
cinths in bloom while you gaze at what 
appears to be age-old fastnesses of live 
oak with their mosses, or dank and 
cluttered palms and thick vines of 
which you know not the name and in 
which lurk what? Alligators? I 
told you I saw one. The blue heron, 
Deer? Bear? They assert that they 
exist. I saw none. 

But. is there not enough here from 
which a semi-tropic, if not a tropic, 
paradise might be made if enough— 
not millionaires exactly but merely 
substantial citizens of some taste— 
could be induced to come and do the 
work necessary to make of this a 
residence paradise? Ill say! 

Better yet, even, from the human 
and practical point of view at least— 
in practically every county in the ex- 
treme or actual north, I saw beans, 
peas, corn, tomatoes, peppers, egg 
plant, onions, beets and potatoes, all 
growing luxuriously in January. In 
Broward and Dade and Okeechobee 
counties at the extreme south, I saw 
the more tropical wonders—bananas, 
pineapples, figs, in groves. And when 
you pick up nuggets of the soil any- 
where—turned up by the plough or 
dredge—and note that it is nothing 
less than crumbled roots and leaves of 
centuries past, that the sky above is 
blue, the air light and balmy in Jan- 
uary, and that at or near the surface 
is always that precious thing—water 
—(which in California and Arizona 
must be led in flumes for hundreds of 
miles)—and that for from ten to 
twelve months in the year anything— 
anything—planted will grow—that 
from two to three crops may be easily 
garnered—and that at this hour liter- 
ally millions of acres of this land— 
20,000,000 to be exact—still stand 
covered with palmetto or beggar weed 
or live vak and poisonous vines—the 
strange and mysterious vines and 
plants of the sub-tropics—well, one 
need not be a realtor or a speculator 
to know that such soil as this must 
one day spell enormous prosperity for 
millions. Is not the average farmer 
the world over glad to get one crop 
—and by no means a highly bounti- 
ful one either? 

(Continuzd on page 96) 
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CerTAIn fortunate women take the world’s best auto- 
mobile for granted, as they do gowns and jewels from 
the Rue de la Paix . . . the mellow glory of old masters 
on their walls . . . the friendship of famous people. 
The Rolls-Royce moves as gracefully through a world 
of social prominence as they do themselves. They have 
discovered that motor-car smartness is no quixotic thing 
to be upset by ‘‘new models,’’ to fleet with the season. 
There would be as little reason to say of one of these 
women, ‘‘Her motor is hardly the thing this year,” 
as to say, ‘‘That Georgian mansion her colonial grand- 
father built down in the country is frightfully out of 


date!’’ A Rolls-Royce four years old, or ten years old, 
is as ready to take its place in the review of luxury on 
opera nights as when it was purchased.. It is as eager 
to sweep towards the open high road and, if called 
upon, to crowd two days’ normal driving into a few 
comfortable, secure motoring hours. Rolls-Royce per- 
formance and Rolls-Royce appearance more than 
compensate for high initial cost. . Why not ride 
in one? A trial trip of one hundred miles over any 
roads you may select will be arranged at your con- 
venience. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, 
New York. There are branches in principal cities. 
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eAn Outstanding Bracelet 


by CALDWELL 


One of a Notable Collection 


TS center is a carved emerald 
of unusual beauty. Delicate 
lines of platinum and small dia- 
monds, extending on either side, 
are enriched with baguettes and 
two important navette diamonds, 
among which are strewn dainty 
leaves of carved emeralds. Slender 


rulings of black onyx add a final 


touch of contrast. 


Visitors to Philadelphia 


are Cordially Invited to Inspect the Caldwell Store with 
its Exceptional Collections of Pearls, Jewels, Watches, 
Silverware and other objects of artistic interest 


J, E.CALDWELL & CO. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 





VANITY FAIR 


The Day We Celebrate; And How 


(Continued from page 58) 


“picnic”, after old Jim Picnic, a tramp 
who used to eat his lunch in people’s 
front yards, and leave Lily Cups and 
empty olive bottles scattered over the 
lawn; and in recent years the “Fourth 
of July Picnic” has come to be one 
of the most accepted methods of 
spending Independence Day. 

All night long they have been wrap- 
ping up hard-boiled eggs in paraffin 
paper and spreading cream-cheese 
sandwiches; and morning of the Glo- 
rious Fourth finds the entire family a 
little tired and cross and bleary-eyed 
from want of sleep. The baskets are 
piled into the rear, the camp chairs 
are strapped along the running board, 
the folding table is leaned against 
Grandma’s knees, and the thermos 
bottle is left standing on the kitchen 
table where it is discovered that night; 
and one by one the family is stowed 
into the tonneau, in and around the 
lunch. Then with a honk of the horn 
and a wave of the little American 
flag which Sister insists on dangling 
out over the side, the family is off 
for the Fourth. 

Along about noon, in a compara- 
tively amiable frame of mind, Father 
stops his car by the side of the road 
and inquires genially if it isn’t getting 
pretty near lunch time, how about it, 
and wouldn’t they better stop here just 
as well as not? This innocent sugges- 
tion is met with such a storm of indig- 
nation—“Right in this public place, 
George?”—“Why, look at all those 
tin cans and paper bags; and that 
horrid signboard!”—“I won’t budge 
a step from this car!”—that Father 
drives on silently for another hour 
before he ventures an opinion again. 

“How about here!” inquires Father 


sullenly, halting once more by the 
side of the road. 

“No trees,” objects Mother, as they 
whirl on again. “I’m sure we can 
find a better place, George. How 
about here?” 

“Where?” asks Father, without 
stopping. 

“There,” explains Mother, biting 
her lip. “Never mind, we’ve passed 
it now.” And they continue with set 
faces. 

“Here?” asks Father, a little later, 

“Snakes,” says Mother, as_ they 
speed by. “Here?” 

“Mosquitoes,” replies Father with- 
out glancing up; and they continue 
grimly on their way. 

And so it goes on and on, mile 
after weary mile; and by the time 
the entire family has argued out the 
problem of where to stop, until they 
are hotter and crosser and more sullen 
than ever, Father and Mother are not 
on speaking terms, Grandma _has 
gone asleep on top of the lunch, it is 
time to turn around and start home 
again, and the Fourth of July Picnic 
is-over. 

There is one other way to celebrate 
Independence Day; and this plan is 
essentially so simple that it is re- 
markable it has not occurred to more 
people before. Step into the nearest 
Steamship Office. Ask the man at the 
window for a little folded ticket 
lettered: “Europe”. Dash up the 
gang-plank at midnight on the third 
of July; and the tall chap in the grey 
tweed suit and checkered cap, lean- 
ing over the rail beside you as you 
wave a fond farewell to the Statue 
of Liberty, will be none other than 
the author of this entertaining articie. 


This Florida Scene 


(Continued from page 94) 


What if the summers are hot? I 
hear that in spite of the alleged cool- 
ing breezes of the realtors that there 
are baking, sweating days from May 
to November, and that mosquitoes and 
flies are pests. Even so. Has the hus- 
bandman from the Klondike to the 
Horn, lured by the profits of a truly 
yielding soil, ever hesitated at either 
the cold or the heat? Consider the 
Congo today. Egypt or Mesopotamia 
in the ancient days; Sweden and Nor- 
way; or the farmers of central and 
northern South America even now. 
And Florida is not Brazil or the 
Congo. 

It is indeed, after a fashion, a most 
fortunate state. Not as diversified, 
and, hence, perhaps not as romantic 
to the eye at first, as Italy or the 
Riviera or California. Still it has 
possibilities and probabilities which by 
taste and artistic cultivation can be 
turned into scenes too exquisite for 
mere prose, I am sure. The gardens 
one sees—the estates, the sea, the 
streams. Not as refreshing and in- 
vigorating, perhaps, as any of the 
colder northern states. Yet, still a state 
of distinction and rare individuality. 
Unlike anything I have ever sensed 
upon any of the portions of the earth 
that I have ever trod—here the days 
and nights are of a somewhat different 


texture. I think if I might venture 
upon a characterization that haunted 
me at St. Augustine, at Daytona, at 
Tampa, Okeechobee, Palm Beach and 
Miami, they were (at their very best) 
of a warm, sensuous, pearly texture, 
suggesting in their look, as well as 
their feel, the pearly, pinky, glossi- 
ness and warmth of the interior of an 
exquisite conch. And one marveled at 
times, truly, to see against a morning 
or evening sky (delicate, velvety, 
pearly, because of the presence of a 
faint trace of moisture, perhaps), a 
sail ship, all sails spread, breasting a 
turquoise sea. Or, through a grove of 
tall serpentine cocoanut palms, the blue 
inland waters of a lagoon or a lake 
across the background of which might 
wing a white or a blue crane or the 
giant and to me almost fabulous blue 
heron. 

It is this something of genuine 
tropic richness and colour in winter- 
and I presume even more so in sum- 
mer—coupled with this amazing fer- 
tility of the soil—that convinces me 
that however vulgarly and _ stupidly 
and ignorantly it is being handled 
now, the State of Florida at some time 
or other will right itself and prove 
one of the richest and in many re- 
spects one of the most intriguing of 
all of those in our national galaxy. 
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Only three reproducing 
pianos can bring great 
music to fine homes 


Pr ja in the short span of three 
~ hours—between a luncheon at 


two and a tea at five—you can hear all 










three without fuss or rush. 













Figs 


But of the three, the Welte-Mignon is 
the only one which embodies the per- 
fected action in the piano perfected to 
play it. This is very important. Instead 
of two things joined together to make 
music, the Welte-Mignon is one in- 
strument buile for the single purpose 
of reproducing every shading of an 
artist’s interpretation. 

Hear all three. The investment is 
not to be lightly made. But give the 
other two their hour first and then 
come to our studios. For then you 
can listen tranquiily while the Welte- 


Mignon transcends in beauty al! you 


have heard before. 
deaf 


| in he Wel e-buil 
WELTE MIGNON «4 elie Pe : 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, NEW YORK + Walnut at 17th Street, PHILADELPHIA + = Sunrise Avenue, PALM BEACH 

















Vacation Enjoyment-Insurance 
A Hartmann Wardrobe 


E appearance of clothes has a great deal to do 
with the enjoyment of the vacation. 


A maid to the woman—a valet to the man—that’s 
the function of the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. 


With watchful care, the Hartmann takes apparel 
safely anywhere —delivers it without a wrinkle or 
rumple—and then serves as a perfect wardrobe at 
the destination. 


And the Hartmann dealer in your town —a reliable 
retailer—shows these trunks in a great variety of 
sizes, styles and finishes. Prices are in line with what 
you want to pay. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian M facturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 





© 1926, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 


HARFMAZNN 
WARDROBE 
TRUNKS 












Watch the trunks— 
off the ships— 

at the stations— 

on baggage trucks— 
why do Hartmanns 
predominate? 

Users know. 
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P NDLETON INDIAN BLaNKets—for many generations a part of a flash of bizarre coloring—an all-protecting robe. You'll meet 


the daily life and ceremonials of the American Indian—have them, too, when motoring, camping, canoeing, picnicing; on the 
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been adopted for their picturesque beauty and utility by all out- 
door’s folk. 

Skillfully made from superior virgin wool by this pioneer industry 
of the Far West, **Pendletons’’ are serviceable companions for any 
outdoor adventure-—no hardship being too severe for the strength 
of their weaving or the permanence of their dyes. 


You will sce countless ‘‘Pendletons’’ on the beaches this Summer— 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 


verandas and in the homes. They'll be accompanying the young 
folks tocollege next Fall—to make their appearance on the sleeping 
porches—at the big football games—for all Winter sports, 


In a variety of true Indian designs, genuine Pendleton Indian Blankets are sold 
by 3,000 dealers throughout America. If your dealer can't supply you, write to 


Pendleton Woolen Mills, General Sales Offices: Portland, Oregon 
Eastern Office: 101 Frank! St. Ni es « GEky 
Mills: Pendleton, Ore., Washougal, Wa 


» Eureka, Cal. 


Pendleton Bed Blankets 
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Copyright, 1926, The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 














A reproduction of this design No. G-16 in full color will be sent free on request. Please be sure to specify design number when writing, 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc.. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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MEN from every quarter of the world 
intent on papers of blazing diamonds 
- - . studying, in locked and guarded 
rooms, the glowing rubies and deep 
sapphires . . . bent over little lots 
and rows of kingly emeralds . . . weigh- 
ing and grading the lovely pearls .. . 
buying, buying, buying. 

In European markets where jewelers 
gather, the principals of the firm of 
Marcus & Company are familiar figures. 
Personally, they fill anew each season 
the treasure chests of this establishment. 
They buy frequently, largely and for 
eash. And their purchases go directly 
to their own store on Fifth Avenue, and 
into the jewel boxes of the many cele- 
brated men and women who have trusted 
the taste and judgment of Marcus & 
Company through three generations. 

This is one of the several reasons why 
Marcus & Company consistently offer 
the finest jewels at prices that are not 
only reasonable, but in many cases much 
lower than elsewhere. In this connection 


FILLING THE TREASURE CHEST 





MARCUS & COMPANY 





it is interesting to note that the great 
majority of precious stones offered in 
European markets are bought by whole- 
salers. 


Unless the retailer has the organiza- 
tion and credit to buy in Europe directly 
from original sources, the jewels, by 
the time they reach the public, are carry- 
ing two and often three profits. 


To buy jewels in the open market 
calls for intimate knowledge and for 
extreme care. To sell them, year after 
year, to a growing clientele requires 
absolute truth and fair dealing. And 
so often has the word of Marcus & 
Company proved true, so often has their 
judgment been vindicated, that their 
pronouncements are regarded by their 
patrons as final on all the delicate ques- 
tions concerning the worth of jewels. 
These patrons have come to know that 
the selections made by Marcus & Com- 
pany from all the unique and precious 
stones on the market invariably repre- 
sent full value. 


JEWELERS 
At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 


© 1926 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 
said than done. For without the finer tobac- 
cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 
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“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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VANDAMM 


WITH MALLETS TOWARDS NONE 
Kathleen Norris, Harpo Marx, Neysa McMein and Mr. Marx’s 
Latin tutor engaged in a bitter match within a stone’s throw 
of Fifth Avenue—if you’re a good shot and can make the grade 


No Peace Unto the Wicket 


(Continued from page 56) 
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Nasuit that we make 

for you, you will not 
only be clothed with 
the best that British 
looms and tailoring 
skill can produce but 
also with that sense of 
well being and assur- 
ance that English made 
clothes impart. 





Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill, 
Ltd., of London, Royal Warrant 
Holders 
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nose. In golf, you can merely excel 
your opponent. In croquet you can 
do him injury. Do him injury? You 
can knock the living daylights out of 
him. Wherefore, in the instance of 
several golf: addicts of my acquaint- 
ance who have recently turned to 
croquet, their friends note a new 
tranquility in their eyes, bespeaking a 
new, sweet peace in their hearts. 

Of still another alloy which has 
toughened the old game, I speak with 
some slight hesitation. Indeed, I 
blushed a little when I read recently 
the trusting preface Mayne Reid wrote 
to the book of croquet rules which he 
put forth in 1869. 

“But perhaps the finest argument in 
favor of croquet,” Captain Reid 
wrote, “and certainly an important 
plea is its morality. It has no taint 
attached to it and never will. It is 
too refined, too intellectual, ever to 
become a gambler’s game.” 

The pretty flood of colour which 
warmed these old cheeks on perusing 
that paragraph was induced by the 
inner knowledge that, at that very 
moment, a five-game match on Long 
Island, now standing two to two, was 
being played out on a bet of $1,000 a 
side. This match will, I do not 
hesitate to predict, be lost by Herbert 
Bayard Swope, the Executive Editor 
of the New York World and his part- 
ner, Charles Schwartz, the New York 
banker whose horse won the Grand 
National in England this spring and 
who will need that prize money (and 
all he made by swinging the Dodge 
Motor deal) if he intends to keep on 
with these reckless croquet challenges. 
The match will, of course, be won by 
Neysa McMein, the artist, and her 
partner, whose name at the moment 
escapes me. Miss McMein is unques- 
tionably the shrewdest, most powerful 
and most malignant among the women 
players, although both Kathleen Nor- 
ris and Dorothy Parker can sock 2 
ball as a navvy might and Alice Duer 


Miller brings to the game a certain 
low cunning. Among the men play- 
ers, Mr. Schwartz and Harpo Marx 
run neck and neck for second place. 
The worst player I know is probably 
Otto Kahn, although, in his race for 
last place, he must feel on his neck 
occasionally, the hot breath of Charles 
G. MacArthur, the rough boy from 
Chicago who wrote Lulu Belle. lf 
you have ever seen F. P. A. play, you 
will know that that is no mean dis- 
paragement. Mr. MacArthur’s game 
indeed leaves something to be desired 
—-such as a good poke in the eye. 

In browsing over the literature of 
croquet, I°come upon evidences of the 
change at every turn. The mere at- 
tendant circumstances have undergone 
no end of alteration. Except in the 
summer, when sets preémpt the lawns 
all the way from Great Neck to Mon- 
tauk Point, one plays where one can. 
The sheep meadow in Central Park, 
for instance, is a fairish spot, impaired 
only by the fuss that nursery maids 
will make when you kill their charges. 
Thus, whenever the Marx Brothers are 
playing on Broadway, any bland 
afternoon will see the silent Marx 
drive up to the sheep meadow. His 
partner and his two opponents are with 
him and, as the set is kept in the 
luggage rack at the back of the car, it 
takes only about two minutes to start 
the game going. Contrast this with the 
account of the game as played in 
England when croquet was first intro- 
duced from Ireland in the fifties of 
the last century: 

“The assemblage for play called 
‘croquet parties’ were given once a 
week—sometimes only once a fort- 
night—throughout the summer season; 
the ‘meets’ being at the different man- 
sions, according to regular turn. They 
were very extensive, as also somewhat 
expensive affairs, each costing a cold 
champagne dinner for nearlya hundred 
guests and compensation to a band of 

(Continued on page 120) 
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PERFECT SERVANT 
A CHRYSLER “7o” 











Does not every woman long for the 
perfect servant—that jewel beyond 
price who does all things well, who 
is always equable of temper, always 
sunny, whose strength is untiring, 
whose personality is charming and 
—whose service is unfailing. 


The Chrysler “70” is, indeed, just 
such a servant. 


How truly remarkable is the pref- 
erence this great car has won from 
those most discriminating of buyers 
— womankind. 


Light and charmingly graceful in 
contrast to mere bulk and stodgi- 
ness. Fleet and agile in contrast 


to the cumbersome., ~ Econon- 
ical and compact, . with en- 
tirely new and delightful comfort 
developments, it brings to her a 
finer, freer and more luxurious per- 
sonal transportation. 


It frees her from so many limita- 
tions and sources of needless ir- 
ritation. 


Despite the wealth of flattery in 
imitation and emulation it has re- 
ceived, discriminating women 
everywhere join mechanically-wise 
mankind in acclaiming Chrysler the 
one really supreme expression of 
present day motor car satisfaction. 


Priced from $1395 to $1895 f. o. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 
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Spode's Reproduction 
of the original “Old Bow” 


Quaint and colorful is the well-known design— 
pictured—suggesting. the dignity and leisure 


Forty-Six Pieces 


a East 35" Street 


of another age— 


Luncheon Service for Six 
Forty-Five Dollars 


ALSO IN OPEN STOCK 
V.F. 6418 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


woo! PLUMMER S cox 


HARTFORD, CONN 
36 Pratt Street 


IMPORTERS OF ole = 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
CHINA AND GLASS 
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by the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of 
Morton and a vast mob of the great 
and little besides.” 

There also played there a famous 
lawyer, Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
some time President of the Court of Ses- 
sion. In 1728 he wrote of a game not 
at Leith, but at Musselburgh: “This day 
after a very hard pull I got the better 
of my son at the gowf. If he was as 
good at any other thing as he is at that, 
there might be some hopes of him.” 

And now what sort of a game did 
these golfers play and on what sort of 
a course? It was surely a rough and 
primitive course. I doubt if the greens 
were in any way prepared, and the 
players drove their balls from within 
a club’s length or two of the hole, tak- 
ing sand out of the hole to make the 
tee. Only in a sense can putting have 
been an easy art and that because the 
hole, from much digging for sand, 
must have grown pleasantly enlarged. 
There were few holes, but, by way of 
compensation, these few were of fear- 
some length. This was not the day of 
ingeniously guarded “one-shot” holes, 
About 1826 there were five holes at 
Leith, the longest some 490 yards, the 
shortest 415. And 490 yards was what 
Mr. Bob Acres would have called “a 
good distance” for men who played 
with the flimsy-shafted, long-headed 
club and feathery balls. How long they 
were we may roughly guess from a bet 
recorded in the Blackheath minutes 
about that time. In June, 1813, “Mr. 
Laing offers to bet a Gallon, that in 
the course of the season he will drive a 
ball 500 feet, giving him the chance 
of 10 strokes to accomplish it, and the 
choice of ground. Mr. Hamilton lays 
he will not do the above.” Now Mr. 
Laing was a medal winner, one of the 
best players of his day, and it is un- 
likely that clubs and balls were better 
sixty years before that day. So we see 
that those long holes were really long 
and the man who could do one of them in 
six strokes hadsomething to be proud of. 
There were no “par fours” in those davs. 

We may, I think, imagine our Leith 
golfers playing nearly all their strokes 
with wooden clubs. This was long 
before the days of the great club- 
maker, Hugh Philp, but the clubs had 
already become reasonably shapely 
with tapering shafts, thick, padded 
grips and long, shallow hens, The 
iron clubs were still ponderous, clumsy 
bludgeons and were only used for 
clumsy work, such as the getting out 
of bunkers or cart-tracks. It was a 
rough, Spartan game on the whole, 
but in one respect not so Spartan per- 
haps as we are disposed to fancy. That 
the ball should always be played where it 
lay or the hole given up wasnot the old 
game, though conservatives would have 
us believe that it was. The early code of 
rules dispels such a notion, and for my 
part I believe that when these old Leith 
golfers lost a ball or found it in a 
place they did not like, they dropped 
another and allowed their adversarizs 
a stroke for the privilege. They played, 
as far as we know, only by match play. 

It was in 1744 that the Edinburgh 
Town Council presented the Silver 
Club to be competed for by “gentle- 
men golfers”, the date to be announced 
“by tuck of drum”. Moreover this 
competition was not by medal play as 
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(Continued from page 84) 


we know it, for the regulations laid 
down “that the candidates be marked 
into parties of twos or of threes, if 
their number be great, by lot; that the 
player who shall have won the great- 
est number of holes, be victor”. The 
first- winner was John Rattray, a 
surgeon of Edinburgh. 

There is just one other thing of 
which we may feel tolerably certain, 
namely that when Mr. Rattray got 
back to Edinburgh he thought no 
more of his patients for that night. 
... If he was called out to see one 
of them he had first of all to steep his 
head in a wet towel, for he and his 
friends celebrated the victory with 
many bumpers of good claret. Perhaps 
they did not go back to Edinburgh but 
repaired straightway to Straiton’s Tay- 
ern or to Luckie Clephan’s at Leith 
itself. At any rate they made merry 
somewhere, for we have only to read 
the minutes of the club gatherings 
later to see that golf was a truly 
convivial game. 

Much the same things were happen- 
ing, as far as ‘we can tell, at Black- 
heath, the one place where golf was 
played at a very early date in England. 
Here too it was a Scottish company, a 
company of exiles who earned their 
money in London and on Saturday’s 
holiday came down to Blackheath to 
play the game of their native land. 
For many years, and certainly around 
1776, the names of the members of the 
society were almost all Scottish. ‘True, 
at the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury there was one, a captain of the 
club, by the name of Christian Gottlieb 
Ruperti, who certainly was no Scots- 
man. I can only imagine that he was 
allowed into that select company be- 
cause he presented so many “fine tur- 
tles” and other delicacies, as set forth 
in the minutes. In 1787 the Black- 
heath golfers met and dined at the 
“Chocolate House” and later at the 
“Green Man’. We must hope that they 
were doing so in 1776 also. 

Blackheath must have been a some- 
what lonely spot in 1776. Even now, 
when London has crept out to it and 


spast it, when crowds of football- 


playing boys have kicked away the 
sacred turf—at last driven the golfers 
away—there is something bleak about 
it. It isa great wide stretch of turf ris- 
ing and falling in humps and hollows 
where once were gravel pits. Hard 
flinty turf it was—I have played on it 
often—and the old gravel pits, stonier 
than all the rest, made the chief haz- 
ards. In the eighteenth century those 
pits were still being worked and the 
golfers kept away from them, but in 
compensation they had thick clumps of 
gorse long since departed, save in one 
corner where it remains “to witness if 
I lie”. There never were more than 
seven holes on Blackheath and in ear- 
lier days there were but five, modelled 
perhaps on those of Leith. Golf was 
probably only a Saturday game. 

So the golfers fell to their dinner 
early, drank their claret and their 
punch, made their bets and away home. 
I wonder what they talked and betted 
about in 1776. Perhaps about some 
foolish speculator (but he would not 
have been a Scot) who had lost all his 
money a few years before in betting at 

(Continued on page 102) 
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“Tuey call it a camp,” she wrote, “but 
aglorified camp it is! A dream of a place 
a Croesus alone could own—every con- 
ceivable luxury. Have just had a swim 
ina marble pool that might have been 


built for Cleopatra. And mother o’ mine—the towels! Great, 
gorgeous things. I have no desire to be inordinately rich, but 


I do covet those Cannon towels.” 

When she returned to town she found she need 
not be rich to have Cannon towels as abundantly 
as her hostess had! She saw them displayed in a 
Fifth Avenue store, and was amazed towels so 
lovely could be priced so low. 

Women unfamiliar with Cannon values are 
often incredulous when they first price Cannon 
towels. Compared quality for quality with other 
towels, Cannon prices are remarkably low, for 
the very finest type of towel as well as the most 
inexpensive in the Cannon line. The largest 
towel mills in the world, the Cannon mills— 
make towels of every kind, and through vast 


and gorgeous 


\ From the ADIRONDACKS 
she writes of a marble swimming pool 
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Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
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The new flying dolphin towel 


=a 


production are able to achieve a saving 
on manufacturing costs. 

| The hotels of America appreciate these 
wi extraordinary Cannon values; most of 
them buy Cannon towels. Travel East, 


West, North or South—the best hotels (such as The Black- 
stone and The Biltmore) use Cannon towels. 


Cannon towels come in unlimited variety— 
bath towels of a firm, close weave, all white or 
bordered in colors—medium-sized towels of lighter 
weight. Small towels, also of. turkish weave, 
which men like so well for shaving. And hosts 
of splendid huck towels for the hands and face. 
Buy them singly or by the dozen, at prices 
ranging from 25 cents to $2.50 each. Sold only 
in dry goods and department stores. Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 

“ * “ 

All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in color 
are absolutely colorfast, and may be washed and 
boiled as fearlessly as all white. 
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LOEWE 


Today as in 18 56 
The World’s Finest Pipe 


Obtainable in America only at 
the more exclusive clubs and the 
better hotels and tobacconists. 
Featured at 

The Commodore—New York 

The Mc Alpin—New York 

The Belmont—New York 
The William Penn—Pittsburgh 


—and, of course, at 






jour own club 





LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 





Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 











New! eAGRIPPA WEB 


7 Boston 
Garter 



















How 

Did 

Your 
Garters 
Look 

This 
Morning? 










and made as 
a garter should be 


Notice the Pad—no 

metal on face to pull it out 
of shape, lies flat against the leg 
—as a garter should. 

Notice the Button—all rubber, 

oblong, so holds perfectly—as a 
garter should. 








' Notice the Web—new AGRIPPA, 
an open mesh, ventilated web with 
non-skid back—prevents it from slipping 
down even when worn quite loose. Light, soft, 
cool, comfortable, non-curling. 
Three easily remembered superiorities to 
insure garter satisfaction 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 
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with the woman the latter loved. 
(The Jest.) 

48. A play in which a young 
woman proposed to a man that he 
seduce her in her own home. (The 
Jay Walker.) 

49. A play in which a white man 
stole a colored mistress from her 
black lover. (Lulu Belle.) 

50. A play in which a young girl 
married to a cripple and needing sex- 
ual relief ran off with a lusty sailor. 
(Port o? London.) 

51. A play in which a married 
woman entered a man’s bedroom in a 
night-dress ostensibly with a view to 
sacrificing her virtue. (The Night 
Duel.) 

52. A play in which a married 
man defended his mistress against his 
wife. (The Unchastened Woman.) 

53. A play in which a lumberjack 
tore the chemise off a young girl and 
tried forcibly to deflower her. (The 
Virgin.) ; 

54. A play in which an old woman, 
a guest in the house of a man and 
his mistress, prayed that a young man 
would ravish her. (The Masque of 
Venice.) 

55. A play in which a young man 
enjoyed illicit intercourse with a mar- 
ried woman and in which a Lesbian 
made a play for young girls. 
(Nirvana.) 

56. A play in which a young girl 
was debauched by a young man and 
had a baby by him. (Juno and the 
Paycock.). 

57. A play in which a man ex- 
hibited violent symptoms of his lust 
for a young woman. (Devils.) 

58. A play in which an old woman 
betrayed her evil thoughts by leading 
on an old man. (The Chief Thing.) 

59. A play in which a woman 
entered into illegal relations with a 


man she fancied. (Ashes of Love.) 

60. A play in which a half-naked 
yellow girl employed all her sex re. 
sources to get a white man into her 
grip. (The Half-Caste.) 

61. A play in which a young white 
girl had numerous sex affairs among 
South Africans. (Kongo.) 

62. A play in which a young mar- 
ried woman went sex-crazy and se. 
duced a clergyman. (Bride of the 
Lamb.) 

63. A play in which a young 
woman told the man who coveted her 
that she would willingly surrender to 
his importunities. (Glory Hallelujah.) 

64. A play with a passage of sex 
double entente that made Jurgen seem 
stuff for babes. (Pomeroy’s Past.) 

65. A play whose leading scene 
was laid in the bedroom of a couple 
of unmarried lovers. (At Mrs, 
Beams.) 

66. A play that eloquently cham- 
pioned a woman who lived openly in 
sin with a man. (Beau-Strings.) 

67. A play that dealt realistically 
with the pastimes of a harlot. (Sex.) 

Omitting a record of the many 
revues, that contained more smut than 
all these plays rolled together, and 
omitting, also, a number of the re- 
vivals that dealt largely with incest, 
syphilis, sexual intercourse, murder, 
degeneracy and concupiscence gener- 
ally, we find that the above list repre- 
sents considerably more than a third 
of all the plays produced during the 
season. 

Not a voice has been lifted against 
any of them. And yet the moralists 
go down into a remote corner of the 
town, where men and women are as 
tough as stale beefsteaks, and de- 
mand that the lid be clapped on the 
innocent spectacle of a fat girl shak- 
ing her middle. 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


(Continued from page 54) 


“and that reason, Mr. Revere, is that 
a Juno product is a guaranteed prod- 
uct.” He asked me about the extta 
sixpence a tin and I asked him if he 
would rather pay a sixpence less and 
get an inferior grade of acid and he 
said, “No.” So I finally landed an or- 
der of three dozen tins of Vulcan 
No. 2 and a dozen jars of Acme 
Silver Polish, as Mr. Revere is a silver- 
smith, also, on the side. 

Took a look around Lexington be- 
fore I went back to Boston, but didn’t 
see any engraving plants. Lexington 
is pretty quiet right now. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THADDEUs OLIN 


Attached. 
Expense Voucher 
Juno Acid Bath Corp., New York 
Thaddeus Olin, Agent. 


Hotel in Boston. ............c0c0000008 15s, 
SYED. EL ae Be ee ene eae 30s. 
Micals AG ave) i)... scdsetnsnesee: . 28s, 
Entertaining prospects............. £3 4s. 
Horse rent. Charlestown to Lex- 
ington and return................ £2 6s. 


Total Expense £9 3s. 
To Profit on three dozen tins of 





Vulcan No. 2 and............. 188. 

One dozen jars Acme Silver 

ROMER 52. A ce. Sea itgen: 4s, 
£1 2s. 


Net Loss £8 1s. 
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(Continued from page 100) 


golf. I hope they wore red coats with 
blue facings. A little later red coats 
were the order of the day; each club 
had its uniform and there was the fine 
of a bottle or more on those that did 
not wear it. So let us, in our picture, 
assume the red coats, as they were worn 


by William Innes and Henry Callender, 
when Lemuel Abbott painted them. 
When the coach was nearly due let us 
fancy them drinking as their last toast: 


Happy to meet, sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again. 
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pe JANES Ih ONTEOWERY Pe. FLAee N° human system can catapult its way through competition with- 
re as a out breathing spells for relaxation and rest. Brain, nerve and 
de- ; ' muscle can be used under pressure just so much and then, unless 
1 the As editor of the American Pane i é , 
ah. Golfer, a frequent contrib- relaxation is brought in, staleness and the slumping period follow 
utor to various periodicals, in swift and depressing succession. There must be rest or there is 
and through his newspaper e 
— Sportlight, Mr. sure to be wreckage. 
ice is known to millions 
pec de ie couse The fatal slump has checked the winning rush of many a team and 
on sports, many an individual star in every branch of sport. And the basis of 
this slump has always been extended tension without a resting place 
along the speedway of ambition. Stretcha piece of elastic too long 
vm and the snap disappears. Leading coaches and trainers are featuring 
gent, more and more the importance of rest at the right spot. “Form”, 





15s, the brilliant Hek once wrote, “is the brief interval between getting 
om ready and growing stale.” 


28s. ON 


3 4s, 
But why grow stale? Any arrangement which leads to greater relax- 


ation is a vital help in this high pressure age. The right amount of 
relaxation is one of the foundations of coolness, calmness and endur- 
ing form, stamina and skill. There is no substitute for work and 
in the same fashion there is no substitute for rest that helps to build 
up a needed nerve reserve. 
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Grantland Rice’s strong views on Relaxation are the result of nearly twenty-five years’ study and observation. In the 
: face of his findings, who can doubt the value of the Relaxation which Watson Stabilators have brought to Motoring? 
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SUMMER NECKWEAR 


Our Offerings in Summer Cravats reflect a Difference 
in Character that is instantly recognized. Luxurious 
French Silk Crepes, $6.00 each; English Foulards, $3.50 
each; Bow Ties range in price from $2.00 to $4.00 each. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
oo NEW YORK 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 























A Treat for the Feet . 


\ In many styles and colors 


Ask your dealer or 
send for catalog 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. 
North Reading, Mass. 
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the rules covering irregularities in the 
play. 


OTHER CARD GAMES 


During the last 150 years quite a 
number of games belonging to the 
Whist family have come and gone, not- 
ably Boston and Solo 


of never having been improved upon 
or changed in more than 150 years, 
Piquet is another old game, but has 
been made over in several details. 4 
game that was very popular, espe. 
cially in Great Britain, 150 years ago, 
was Maw, which was fashionable as 
far back as the time of James I, and 
a variety of it is stil] 





Whist. 

Poker, by some 
still regarded as the 
national game of 
America, came to 
this country by way 
of New Orleans 
toward the end of 
the 18th century. 





played in Ireland 
under the name of 
Spoil Five. 

It is from this 
gamethatmany sup. 
pose we got the once 
immensely popular 
game of Euchre, 
Although Spoil Five 








The only game re- 
sembling Poker that 
was played here 150 
years ago was the 
English game of 
Brag, and it is in- 
teresting to note that 
the cards which were 
then indicated as 
braggers were sim- 
ply “deuces wild”. 
At first, however, 
Poker was played 
with only twenty 
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is played with the 
full pack, in both 
games the jacks out- 
rank the other high 
cardsintrumps. The 
deal is the same, five 
cards to each player, 
and the object is the 
same; tO prevent 
any player from 
winning three tricks; 
that is, to “euchre” 
him. All efforts to 
discover the origin 
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cards, all of which 
were dealt out to 
four players, and it 
was not until about 
1830 that the game 
was played with the 
full pack. 

This game, like 
all other favourites, 
has undergone a 
number of changes, 
designed to bring it 


Hearts are 











trumps and Z 
leads. Y and Z want all the 
tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the August issue 





or meaning of the 
word “euchre” have 
failed, and there is 
nothing to show 
how the transition 
from the _ older 
games of Maw and 
Spoil Five to the 
modern game of 
Euchre came about. 

Pinochle, another 
very popular game 











into line with pro- 

gressive ideas of what a card game 
should be. The draw to improve the 
hand was introduced shortly before 
the Civil War, and jack-pots were in- 
vented about 1870 to put a crimp on 
the “safety players” who followed the 
advice of Richard A. Proctor, the 
astronomer, and never bet on a hand 
unless they had three of a kind or 
better. Shortly after this straights 
were introduced, and so little was 
then known about the comparative 
value of the hands with regard to the 
probability of getting them that one 
always had to ask, when sitting down 
to play, whether straights or triplets 
were the better hand. 

Close on the heels of the straight 
came the straight flush, so as to pre- 
clude any absolute certainty like four 
aces. This led to a number of stories 
about card manipulators dealing each 
of four men in the game a royal 
straight flush, and watching them bet 
everything they had ow them. In 
later years, in order to nullify still 
further the mathematical knowledge 
of the experts, the stripped pack and 
deuces wild were added to the jack- 
pot, until finally we seem to have for- 
gotten all about the original highly 
scientific game and are now playing 
all Jacks, or Stud, with its cousin Peek 
Poker, both of which are quite recent 
additions to the poker family. The 
next step will be for some mathematical 
genius to reduce Stud Poker toascience. 

One of the oldest of all card games 
is Cribbage, which has the distinction 


in America today, is 
descended from a game that was 
played 150 years ago called Marriage, 
and sometimes Matrimony, Cingq-cents, 
and Brusquembille, from which latter 
game we get the term “brisques” for 
the aces and tens in both Pinochle and 
Bezique. Bezique suddenly became very 
popular in England about 1869, but 
later died out. From being a game 
for two persons, drawing from the 
stock after each trick, Pinochle has 
gradually passed through an_inter- 
mediate stage, in which it was a parte 
nership game for four players, into 
its present form, which is a bidding 
game for three persons, with the sur- 
plus cards at the end of the deal left 
on the table for a “widow”, to be 
taken by the highest bidder, who plays 
against the two others. This is almost 
as great a departure from the original 
game as Auction Bridge is from Whist. 


DICE GAMES 


A game that was once universally 
played by the nobility and gentry in 
England, and by men of wealth and 
position in America 150 years ago, has 
now descended to the depths, and is 
the ruling passion of the coloured race 
and the chief standby of the blackleg. 
This game was Hazard, now familiarly 
known as Craps. Some of the most 
sensational gambling stories that have 
come down to us from the eighteenth 
century are about fortunes won and 
lost at Hazard. Our Poker stories of 

(Continued on page 113) 
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RADIO + CORPORATION = 





‘* AMERICA + NEW YORK 
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Radiola 28, w t ht Radiotrons, $260. 
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$275. A.C. Pac ane. for adapting Radi sha 
a 28 for use without batteries. . . $35. 
Twinkling keys and jazzing saxo- mechanism. Andthe full,clear volume. volume ofan orchestra! It gives to ra- 
phones in your garden—as clear and : 5 dio new power— and new sweetness. 
ei y ; ; All this—with a Radiola 28 and the 
oud and real as if the piano stood out : é eae g 
ae i he full thi RCA power loudspeaker. Thehouse This eight tube super-heterodyne 
under the elm, with the full thirty- RS Tt : : 

? ) wires supply its current tunes with a single control—rolls 
piece orchestra there, ripping Out — without batteries. A in station after station with a single 
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a garden party! Then, a melody from = — with no antenna! doors, in a living room or a spa- 
Thais wafted through the trees. Real! And the loudspeaker cious hall, it remakes the joys of 
The full, clear tone, unspoiled by — can reproduce the full summer—with music. 
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A Line Eight 


ample in power—a delight 








HIS is the Jordan Victoria. 
JORDAN MoToR CAR COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


motor—smooth 
to handle and alert in the traffic get-away. A 


handy, compact, personal car for the busy man 
or woman—yet large enough for touring as well. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
The bust by Houdon, the sculptor whose 
John Paul Jones appears on another page 
of this issue, is the property of the Ameri- 


can Philosophical 


Society, 


Philadelphia 


Our Colonial Ancestors 


(Continued from page 92) 


Beaux Stratagem, Congreve’s The 
Mourning Bride, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Jane Shore, Cymbeline, Romeo 
and Juliet, The Tempest, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Richard III, Othello, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Julius Caesar 
and The Provoked Husband. The 
South Carolina Gazette at the end of 
the season declared the theatre had 
been “warmly countenanced and sup- 
ported” and praised highly the work 
of the company. In addition to this 
varied theatrical fare, Charleston had 
regular concerts by the Saint Cecilia 
Society, one of which Josiah Quincy 
of Boston attended, and was amazed 
to find 250 ladies present, much su- 
perior in dress to his New England ac- 
quaintances and greatly excelling the 
Yankee women, too, “in taciturnity 
during the performance.” 

Then, of course, in Charleston and 
all other Colonial cities there were 
rather stately balls and parties. Cer- 
tainly a city the size of Charleston in 
1773, which supports a winter reper- 
toire of 56 bills, and concerts in addi- 
tion, is not exactly pining away for 
entertainment. And, so far as Charles- 
ton is concerned, it is quite safe to say 
that it had a far better theatre in 
1773-74 than it has in this year of 
grace, 1926! That theatrical reper- 
toire would have been repeated and 
extended in New York in 1774-75, 
and in Philadelphia in 1776, had the 
war not intervened, and Williamsburg, 
Virginia, Annapolis, and some other 
cities would have had a taste of it, too. 

There were some barbarous customs 
sull left in 1776, such as shift mar- 
riages. It was generally a widow 
who was married in her shift. Clad 
only in this one garment, she crossed 
the road to the waiting groom and 
parson and the necessary and perhaps 
embarrassed witnesses, thus to signify 
that her new husband didn’t have to 
pay any of her former husband’s debts. 
There were shift marriages in Rhode 
Island into the 19th century. It seems 
to have been a case of thrift as well 
as shift! There were cruel and ex- 
cessive punishments still in force, too, 


for what now look like very minor 
crimes. Insanity was often regarded 
in a humorous light, and a woman’s 
worth still was too often reckoned in 
terms of fertility, But private prop- 
erty was generally considered sacred, 
and whole communities never locked 
their doors. (They don’t to’ this day 
on Nantucket Island.) Men and 
women had passions then as now, and 
one didn’t grow up without peril. 

But the general tone of the commun- 
ities was still strongly moralistic, in 
all the Colonies; the lost terrors of 
Calvinism had not meant the loss of 
the “ethic ought”, all meetings still 
began with prayer, and even the most 
worldly men could not escape the sur- 
rounding sense of other-worldliness, 
of religious compulsion. That, with 
the intellectual alertness of the popu- 
lation, and their swelling sense of in- 
dependence and potential power and 
dignity, made for a race of peculiarly 
active, self-directed, well-intentioned 
people, whose lives may have lacked 
many of the comforts, the luxuries, 
the mental and aesthetic stimulants, we 
enjoy today, but who were compen- 
sated for this lack by a certain deep 
and earnest zest in existence which 
seemed to them divinely ordained by 
the laws of God and Man. When 
the Liberty Bell pealed in 1776 it 
struck an emotional chord in Ameri- 
can bosoms that can perhaps never be 
reached again. Their minds were 
ready, their hearts were ready, and 
they had talked with God. 

On the whole, not a bad time to 
have lived in! 


Epiror’s) Notre:—Walter Prichard 
Eaton, the author of the above article, 
is an authority on the history of early 
America. Few men are so well in- 
formed on the Revolutionary back- 
ground, whether aesthetic, political 
or sociologic. Mr. Eaton has rendered 
invaluable aid in the planning and 
preparation of this Sesqui-Centennial 
number, 
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~~ and Still It Isn’t Full! 


No matter how full you pack the Revelation, it closes 
with surprising simplicity and ease. 





Just put in everything — don’t worry — the locks ex- 


+ 
§ 
F 
| tend, the hinges extend. Close the lid, press it dowa— 


With its locks and hinges fully extended, the Revelation 
will hold all you need for a-month. Pressed down a few 
notches it is just right for a week. At its smallest it’s the 
ideal week-end size. Locks securely in any one of its four- 
teen sizes. Always right for-every journey, it does the work 
of two or three old-fashioned suitcases of fixed capacity. 3 


click ! click ! click !— all firm and snug. { 
i 


It’s the strongest suitcase ever made in America—it’s made 
better here than in England. Fully guaranteed in every respect. 










As for smartness—the Prince of Wales is one of the 
| many distinguished users. 





Packed for a WEEK-END 


| Pevebai 


Packed for a MONTH Packed jor a WEEK 


SUITCASE < 
DJUSTS to 14 SIZES 


At better class va sae oniad stores and luggage 
shops throughout the United States and Canada 


F Priced from $12.50 up 


I Write us for catalog or call and see demonstration. 


THE REVELATION 4 









ba 
' SUITCASE CO., Inc. Uh CATALOG 
561 Fifth Avenue, New York a PLEASE! 
(at 46th Street) + 





To The Revelation Suitcase Co., Inc. 
561 Fifth Avenue, New York ie 
—— 865s, amet ae 










LONDON PARIS BERLIN MONTREAL. 












































IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Bathing Suits—Neckties and bright Silk Handkerchiefs 
are now receiving great and deserved attention. The 
Suit illustrated complete at $14.00 may be had with 
either white or blue flannel trunks— 


Foulard Ties, silk lined, $3.50 each 


Regulation Foulard Ties, $2.50 each 
Handkerchiefs, $4.00 each 


DUDLEY G.ELDRIDGE.. 


FOUNDED 1905 





SHIRTMAKERS HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 









FLANUL 
FELT 


Hats in Models for 
Town and Country 















Cream Biscuit 

Oyster Sunburn 

Silver Nutria 

Battle Grey Green 
Made of fine quality 






Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades «ut 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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SUNFAST HATS, INC. 
DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 





















FLANUL FELTs introduced by 
DL. DAVIS 







Sole Manufacturers 
of Sunfast Colors 







VANITY FAIR 


DE BUSTUN HOBBER 
“Wot it domped in de Bustun Hobber de whole 
coggo tea. So from dees it come foist Bonker 
Heel, den gredually it come efter, Welly Fudge” 


An Antidote from de Bustun Tippotty 


(Continued from page 75) 


whole coggo tea. So from dees it came 
foist Bonker Heel. Den gredually 
it come efter, Welly Fudge, witt a 
sooprice poddy ulso in Tranton wot it 
made Judge Washington for de Has- 
shans—und de Sidge from Yukton 
wot it came out from dees a annonce- 
ment so :— 

“HOCK YE, HOCK YE HON UD- 
DER HEFTER JULY DE FUTT SAV- 


ENTIN HONDRED WITT SAVENTY 
SEEX SO DEES CONTRY’LL GONNA 
BE UNDER NEW MENEGEMENT 
WOT ITS DE UNITED STATES 
FROM AMERICA ESTEBLISHED 1776 
WERRY TROOLY BY YOU 


JOHN HENCOCK UND COMPANY” 


(Hm!—sotch a dollink baby zipped 
opp all de binzoop!) 


Way Up Town 


(Continued from page 51) 


However, there is no getting away 
from the vast power inherent in the 
group which draw the covers on the 
magazines. So great is the responsi- 
bility of these gentlemen that I should 
think their hands would shake and the 
pens or pencils flutter from their 
fingers. It is within their will to put 
hips on the female form or take them 
off. Pygmalion, yes I know his line 
was sculpture, was abashed when he 
modelled a woman and she came to 
life. But after all he brought only 
one into the world and if he botched 
the job it made no difference. He had 
no access, in his day, to circulations 
going over two million. 

Now it’s different. If the illustra- 
tor’s hand slips ever so little, his error 
will be taken up by millions of young 
women throughout this broad land. 
Suppose he calls his heroine ‘Miss 
America” and by some mishap turns 
her out cross-eyed. Within the week 
you will see little but cross-eyes on 
Broadway and in a year, the fashion 
will have ruined the rising generation 
in Wichita. 

The Scriptures say that man cannot 
add a cubit to his stature by taking 
thought. The rule does not apply to 
women. They are governed by the 
laws of creative evolution laid down 
first by Samuel Butler and later ampli- 
fied by Shaw. Women look the way 
they want to look. Speaking with brutal 
frankness, I ask you is the female chest 
just as it was some twenty years ago? 
I know of course that dressmakers can 
do something and there are lotions and 
the like, but I am speaking of anatomy. 
There is something psychic I am sure 


in the way the Andes, within one 
generation, have dwindled into the 
mountains of Nebraska. 

The wisdom of providence is borne 
out by certain factors in this change. 
Many things have been well arranged. 
If Marilyn Miller had been born in the 
year that the world first knew the in- 
fant Lillian Russell, would Miss Miller 
have been a reigning queen of musical 
comedy? I doubt it. And if Lillian 
Russell was coming ‘to the stage for 
the first time now, I have a strong con- 
viction that the best which she could 
expect from Mr. Ziegfeld’s casting 
man, would be a letter to Billy Wat- 
son, the burlesque impresario. 

Fish in the Mammoth Cave discard 
their eyes as useless and where a fish 
can go, a clean American girl can fol- 
low. Mr. Gibson made his heroines 
prodigiously tall and in twenty years 
the average stature of Vassar girls in- 
creased two and five-tenths inches. John 
Held’s flappers are diminutive and it 
seems to me that modern woman 
shrinks almost visibly before the eye. 

This time, not all the blame or credit 
should go to Held, or any other illus- 
trator. The Gibson girl disappeared, 
among other reasons, because she 
lacked utility. You could not put her 
into a chummy roadster with any com- 
fort. She would even dwarf a large 
New York apartment. And naturally 
she’d never go there without a 
chaperone. 

The net result of my researches s0 
far, is that I do not want to make my 
Nation’s laws, nor even its songs. I 
want to feel the thrill of power and 
be the fellow who draws the pictures. 
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1776 





George Washington, the greatest dandy 9f his period, 
found time to be a good father to his country. There 
are no dandies today. But now, as then, a gentleman 
has his clothes specially tailored. 


Since the inception of this firm we have served a 
clientele which realizes the business and social value 
of good clothes. You are invited to inspect our fabrics 
for sports clothes as well as an especially fine selection 
of cool materials for summer days in town, 


Tappen& Piersom 
Vatte 
MANOVA 


607-609 Firrh Avenue, New York 


(souTHEAST CORNER OF 49TH STREET) 
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Social Hurdles 
may be taken in an honor- 
able old dress suit, but never 
in an ancient waistcoat, and 
seldom in an ordinary one. 
@. Catoir Vestings are so exclu- : 
sive in silks and fabrics that 
they cover a multitude of sar- 


* torial sins as well as the inevit- 
' able embonpoint. To be found CATOIR 


VESTINGS - FACINGS 







at discriminating outfitters. 


VANITY FAIR 


Loud Speaker 


(Continued from page 68) 


by gosh! Barbara, you can’t seem to 
get it through your head that I’ve had 
a bad year! Vve lost a lot of money! 
You’ve got no right to go and chuck 
away five hundred dollars on a lot 
of junk. 

Barpara (pleading, while reproach- 
ful tears tremble beneath her gentle 
lids): But Geoffrey, it’s so lovely! 
Wait till you hear it... 

GEOFFREY: What is it? What do 
you do with it? 

Barpara (in a thrilling voice, with 
dramatic effect): You hear George 
Washington speak with it. 

GEOFFREY: You do what? 

BarBaRA: You hear George Wash- 
ington speak with it. And Martha 


too. And Cicero, and Cleopatra, and . 


William Shakespeare, just as though 
they were in the room. (She produces 
still another voice, a charming com- 
bination of mystery and awe.) It’s a 
new kind of radio. 

GEOFFREY (falls trembling into a 
chair): For God’s sake! Can’t you 
spend enough money on whatever you 
do spend it on, without going and 
falling for every piece of junk you 
see besides? As though you didn’t 
fritter away every cent I can make... 

BarBaRA: You’re just annoyed when 
anybody mentions George Washington 
or any great American like that, be- 
cause you didn’t have any ancestors 
in the Revolution and I did, and you 
just can’t get over it! It’s just a low 
form of jealousy. 

GEOFFREY (simmering): Don’t 
high-hat me! I suppose you’ve for- 
gotten how you bragged about being 
descended from Paul Revere until you 
found out he was a blacksmith and 
then you denied ever having men- 
tioned him, and said you were de- 
scended from the Marquis de Lafayette 
instead. Of all the... 

Barpara (preferring to ignore 
this): Oh, but Geoffrey, please listen! 
It’s the most marvelous scientific 
thing, this new radio, and after all, 
everybody always said you were about 
the only man they knew who really 
understood the Einstein theory when 
it was so popular... 

GEOFFREY: Well? 

In the garden, the moon has risen. 
Through half-open French doors, the 
poplar trees are blurred in the night 
wind, the grass is laced with the plati- 
num of a young moon. Its silver light 
breaks in little crescents upon Barbara, 
as she begins to speak. 

BarBaRA: Well, there’s a theory, 
which some radio expert is working 
on, that since every sound that is made 
and every word that is spoken goes 
winging through the ether in a suc- 
cession of sound waves for eternity, 
that somewhere at the end of these 
waves are lingering words that were 
spoken centuries ago. You understand 
that, Geoffrey? 

GEoFFREY: Certainly. Go on. 

Barpara: And this radio expert 
has been trying to perfect a radio, very 
delicately balanced; which can so 
project itself into the vibrations of 
the air that it will be able to pick 
up these words of a century, or two 
centuries ago; so that we can hear, 
sitting in this room, Washington’s 
farewell address to his soldiers, or 


Cicero’s orations, or Pocahontas talk- 
ing to Captain John Smith... 

GEOFFREY: Sounds like perfect 
damn nonsense to me. Where is it? . 

Barbara pushes forward a small 
table which has been hidden by a 
screen, and reveals the radio, It is the 
only clearly defined thing in the 
room, now filled with a haze of moon- 
light. She turns the dials. 

BarBaRaA: You can put it back a 
hundred years, a hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred . . . sometimes, they 
say, if the air is very clear, you can 
go back as far as three hundred years, 
Geoffrey. What shall I turn it to? 

GEOFFREY (shifting in his chair: 
the thing with its black, projecting 
face has made him uneasy): Oh, put 
it back a hundred and fifty years. You 
won’t hear anything anyway. 

She twists the dials again, puts in 
the plug. There is utter silence, save 
for the light whispering of the wind 
in the tranquil garden. 

THE Voice: I pray you, Martha, 
instruct. the servants to set forth an 
excellent fine repast tonight. We are 
dining Kiashuta, the Seneca chief. 

Another voice drifts wearily into 
the room. It is as though a cloud had 
strangled it a little. 

THE SEcoND Voice: Oh fie, George! 
Another Indian? ’Tis common gossip 
in the town that General Washington’s 
home is become but a meeting-place 
for Indians of the most bloodthirsty 
caliber. For have we not dined four 
sets of Indians on four several nights 
in the last week? I weary of your 
Indians. 

GEorGE: It is but our duty, Madam. 
The Indians in these perilous times 
have suffered trials grievous beyond 
the puny comprehension of such fa- 
voured mortals as ourselves . . . 

Martua: It has but increased their 
gluttony, it seems. 

GrorcE: Gluttony! There is a 
word I would tremble before, Madam, 
were I in your shoes. For was I not 
this very morning: .afflicted—afflicted, 
Madam!—to behold as much bacon 
stored in the smokehouse as would fill 
a fortification? A quantity, forsooth, 
in excess of husbandry. And I cannot 
but believe that it was provisioned 
with your full knowledge and con- 
sent, for you are a notorious hand 
for the fat of hogs, while I— 

MarTHA: That bacon, George, is 
for the poor. 

GrorGE: The poor, indeed! Then 
well may it find its way into our 
larder, for unless you retrench in your 
personal habits, Madam, you will not 
find a more penurious in a day's 
journey! The Indians, now— 

MartTua: Oh, have done with your 
Indians, George. I will sup them .. . 
but it must be in the company of an- 
other, for I expect Dr. Franklin to 
take tea with me, and I have it in my 
mind to ask him if he will stay and 
sup. 

GeorGE: What, Ben Franklin again! 
Will you never have done with dining 
these sparkish and unabstemious gentle- 
men who consume a greater quantity 
of my Madeira than I could replace 
with all the gold in the Treasury? 

Martua (coldly): They are in ex- 

(Continued on page 109) 
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JULY, 1926 


Loud Speaker 


(Continued from page 108) 


cellent competition, George, with you 
as host. 

GEOFFREY (in a voice of wonder): 
It’s just like a quiet evening at home. 

MarTHA WASHINGTON (continu- 
ing): .. . And when you speak of re- 
trenching, George, it is well known 
that a lady of fashion cannot be seen 
at a levee two evenings in succession 
wearing the same plume. Why, is not 
Susan Boudriot a very laughing-stock, 
having appeared twice at the Embassy 
wearing the headdress of white os- 
trich feathers for which she set forth 
but a guinea three months ago? You 
bid me set an example, George, to the 
ladies of our acquaintance, yet you 
deny me the wherewithal to do it! 

GeEorGE: ’Tis true I profess myself 
a votary of economy... 

MarTHA: Economy, forsooth! Par- 
simony were a better word. I have 
this month purchased but one white 
brocade silk trimmed with silver, a 
light blue sash with silver cord and 
tassel, small white hat with ostrich 
feather confined by a brilliant band 
and buckle; and for the ball at the 
French ambassador’s— * 

GEORGE: Oh, Lord! 

MarTHa: An egret, sir, pure and 
simple. For a woman may be a pat- 
tern of all the virtues, but she cannot 
wear a new turban of velours gauze 
without an egret. . . . Put down that 
claret, sir! Do you desire your friends, 
the Indians, to find you in your cups? 

GeorcE: I do but fortify myself 
against a coming blow. The price of 
an egret, Madam—what is it? 

MarTHA: A matter of three guineas. 
Far less than you have spent upon 
Burgundy and Madeira, and a sum, 
I vow, far in advance of that with 
which you provisioned me when you 
went off for three days, God knows 
where, with that ill-conditioned rascal, 
Mr. Pinckney— 

GrEorGE: We did but hunt along 
the lordly Potomac, whereon I catched 
a duck which, had you practised a 
wifely economy, would have lasted 
us well into the week, and more. 

MarTHA: ’Tis true, it would—had 
you not seen fit to bid seven gentlemen 
come and dine that very evening who, 
with great fury and violence, set ‘upon 
the duck until I was put to’t to find 
aught for myself but gristle. 

GrorcE (acidly): My _ balmiest 
consolations, Madam! But there is 
always the bacon. 

MarTHa: Enough, sir, of the 
bacon! In the most solemn occasions 
you find naught but pretext to twit me 
about the bacon! (She sighs, an ex- 


quisite wisp of sound faltering down 
the ages.) 

At the same moment, the connection 
breaks abruptly. Outside the windows, 
the poplar trees sway in a sudden 
wind. The sky darkens. A low rumble 
of thunder echoes among the hills. A 
storm is coming up. 

BarBarA: Oh, I can’t bear to have 
it stop there! 

A flash of lightning freezes the 
rcom into cold silver, and is gone. 
But the voice continues. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON: ... Three 
times this week has the hogshead re- 
quired replenishing, which fact in 
itself bespeaks your painful lack of 
abstinence. 

GEorGE (mildly): I do but drink 
to carry off a cold. 

MartTHa: I would liefer you suc- 
cumbed. Yet you come by it honestly, 
the Lord knows, for was it not your 
ancestor, Sir John de Wessyngton, 
was Prior of the Benedictine Convent 
where, they tell me, the bréwing of 
spiritous liquors goes on apace? 

GEorGE (sternly): Do not attempt 
in so lordly a fashion, Madam, to twit 
me with my ancestors. It is in ex- 
ceeding ill-taste ... and yet .: . (his 
voice melts to a sickening pity) yet 
what can I expect, poor lady, from 
one descended as yourself from—er 
—Dandridges? A pallid procession of 
wizened county clerks and village 


parsons! 

MarrHA: Rail away, Georg?! 
: But hush! I hear Mr. 
Franklin .. . 


A second flash of lightning severs 
the voice, and this time it does not re- 
turn. At the same moment, the front 
door opens and closes, and there is the 
sound of a staccato arrival in the 
hall, Basil Swope has come for dinner. 

Barbara rises quickly, switches on 
the lights in the room, and turns to 
greet him. All of her gestures are 
bright with welcome: her face alone 
is, ever so slightly, @ mask. 

Basi. (entering the room like a 
petal blowing downstream, in a series 
of little curves and rushes): Ah, Mrs. 
Wingate! Do I intrude upon your 
domestic scene? A radio, I perceive 
...A radio... a touch of home! 
(His glance bestows an accolade upon 
the radio) . . . “Household Hints”, I 
presume? 

BarBarRa (looking at Geoffrey as 
she takes Basil’s arm): Yes, Mr. 
Swope; I suppose you could call it 
. . . household hints. 

She smiles charmingly, as they go 
in to dinner. 
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The Boston 


VANITY FAIR 


Massacre 


(Continued from page 66) 


leaning on a stick. Another shot, fired 
by Private Kilroy, caused the death 
of Samuel Gray. The other victims 
were perfectly innocent bystanders, 
James Caldwell, a sailor, and two 
persons who had just come outdoors to 
see the supposed fire: Samuel Maver- 
ick, a youth of seventeen, and one 
Patrick Carr. The two latter died of 
their wounds during the following 
days. Six other men were badly, but 
not fatally wounded. Thus, five men 
were killed. This was the Boston 
“Massacre”. 

Now the church bells were ringing 
everywhere; the drums beat to arms, 
and the Twenty-ninth Regiment was 
called out and drawn up for platoon 
firing. Hundreds of citizens poured 
into the streets, and there was every 
prospect of a veritable massacre. But 
the Lieutenant-governor arrived, paci- 
fied the crowd, ordered the arrest of 
Captain Preston and his squad, and, 
in general, saved the situation. It was 
on the following day, after a great 
town-meeting at Faneuil Hall, that its 
delegate, Samuel Adams, confronted 
the Royal officers in the council 
chamber, and standing before the 
Lieutenant-governor, the Colonel and 
the Council, demanded the instant re- 
moval of both regiments. “Both regi- 
ments or none!” was the cry, and both 
of them went, to be known derisively 
in Parliament for years afterwards, 
as the “Sam Adams regiments”. It 
was the subordination of the military 
to the civil power, and as such is not 
lightly to be considered in the history 
of either of the English speaking 
countries. The dead men were given 
a great public funeral as they were 
carried to their graves in the Old 
Granary burying ground. 

Months after the funeral of Attucks 
and the others, followed a strange 
event, and one highly creditable to 
the law-respecting spirit of both Eng- 
lish and Americans. After a wait 
until November, to allow everybody 
to cool off, Captain Preston and eight 
soldiers were put on trial in Boston 


for murder. The prosecution for the 
Crown was conducted by Robert Treat 
Paine, afterwards a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
Samuel Quincy, who was a loyalist, 
adhering to the King’s party. Quincy 
subsequently left the country at the 
time of the Revolution and died at 
Antigua. But now he prosecuted the 
King’s soldiers for killing the King’s 
subjects. The English captain and 
soldiers, on the other hand, were de- 
fended by John Adams, afterwards 
second President of the United States, 
and Josiah Quincy, Jr., younger bro- 
ther of the Counsel for the Crown. 

Captain Preston was tried first. The 
hearing lasted six days, but as soon 
as the jury had the case the Captain 
was immediately acquitted. Then the 
eight soldiers, headed by one William 
Wemms, and including both Kilroy 
and Montgomery, were given a trial 
lasting more than a week. Fifty wit- 
nesses appeared for the soldiers, whose 
plea was self-defense. The jury ac- 
quitted them all of murder, but found 
Kilroy and Montgomery guilty of 
manslaughter. 

“They prayed the benefit of clergy, 
which was allowed them.” This does 
not mean, as it seems to be understood 
to mean, that they asked for a priest 
to shrive them. Nor does it refer to 
any ceremony of the church. The title 
of Mr. Kipling’s story, Without Bene- 
fit of Clergy, has made many of its 
readers think that the “benefit” was 
the marriage service,—a_ ceremony 
with which the two chief characters 
of that tale had dispensed. The two 
soldiers asked for a privilege allowed 
by an old provision of English law, 
soon repealed in America, and finally 
in England. Persons able to read (and 
therefore “clerks” in the archaic sense) 
were, on their first conviction for 
certain offenses, entitled to exemption 
from punishment. What the punish- 
ment for manslaughter in Massa- 
chusetts in 1770 may have been, I do 
not know, but it must have been se- 

(Continued on page 122 


A Nation in Search of a Drama 


(Continued from page 45) 


policeman, or it may be the life and 
death of a Jonathan. Its locale may 
be the back room of a waterfront 
saloon, a steel mill, or “a country 
home on Long Island”. Whatever its 
ingredients, it will be an American 
play with a native background and a 
native technique. American _ play- 
wrights have been, of late, looking 
far too much to European models for 
style, methodand characters. Our great 
play will come about irrespective of 
foreign influences. On its evolutionary 
path it will unquestionably be guiity 
of numerous cruditi-s in manner and 
execution. But perfection in a native 
and self-sprung art does not suddenly 
arrive after a mere hundred and fifty 
years. For the present at least our 
native plays must remain in the ver- 
nacular; the suave, the beautifully 
concocted phrase will come later, per- 
haps when it comes to form part of 
our cultural tradition. If we ever 


have this great play—and it seems 
likely enough—you will find it the 
work of some unpretentious fellow 
who has no thought of prosperity and 
no respect for the great traditions of 
his craft. 

Spanning the years that have inter- 
vened between the eventful produc- 
tion of the School for Scandal, which 
so beguiled Mr. Royall C. Tyler into 
writing the play called The Contrast, 
and the theatrical season of 1925- 
1926, one may find a playwright of 
this sort in every generation. Al- 
though many attempts have been made, 
so far none of them has been pro- 
ductive of a masterpiece. If one is 
to judge from the records, the best of 
the native drama so far has invariably 
been the work fron generation to 
generation of the American play- 
wright writing on an American theme, 
who has thought least of making 2 
contribution to American theatrical art. 
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even just keeping up a delightful home in 
the best modern taste, House € Garden’s 
Second Book of Interiors will be the most 
useful book you ever owned 


Do you need a fresh colour 
scheme for living room or 
bedroom or provoking little 
cramped hall? This book is 
full of them, exactly detailed, 
ready to shop for at once. 


Would you like to add distinc- 
tion to a slightly common- 
place room? This book will 
give you a hundred sugges- 
tions . a painted and 
decorated door, a sapphire 
floor, a pair of arched recessed 
bookcases. 

Can you pick out, unerringly, 
the furniture of the Brothers 
Adam? the Chippendales? Can 
you tell a Jacobean chair 
from a William and Mary? 
This book gives you the es- 
sentials of every noteworthy 
period in compact form. 


Would you like to decorate a 
nursery? To make a radio set 
ornamental? To have a gay 
peasant kitchen? To know 
how to select furniture brasses? 
To create the illusion of space 
with mirrors? To learn how 
to measure accurately for 
curtains? To dress a_ bed 
smartly? To lend a touch of 
charm to prosaic awnings? 
This book will tell you all 
these things and a hundred 
more. 


In addition, photographs of 
the work of the best decora- 
tors, a list of their addresses, 
a bibliography, a list of cata- 
logues for decorators. And 
all this for $5—less than the 
cost of a luncheon for two, 
or a pair of theatre tickets. 
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at fine bookstores everywhere, 


or by mail from House © 
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VANITY FAIR 


New York a Century and a Half Ago 


(Continued from page 61) 


with the original Dutch stock still pretty 
much in control, though numerically 
greatly outnumbered. 

The town was physically well kept, 
for that time. Streets were paved, 
and as well lighted as could be ex- 
pected from oil lamps. After unhappy 
experiments with citizen guards, the 
corporation was forced to establish a 
paid force, doubléd on certain holi- 
days, since “great Damages are fre- 
quently done on the Eve of the last 
Day of December, and on the first 
and second Days of. January by Per- 
sons going from House to House with 
Guns and other Fire Arms, and being 
often intoxicated with Liquor”. So 
it seems New Year celebration was 
early a peculiar custom of, New York. 
Crime waves were not unknown, but 
were usually chargeable to sailors on 
leave or English convicts transported 
to the Colonies. In the punishment of 
criminals) New York followed the 
harsh methods prevailing in the eight- 
eenth century. Imprisonment for debt 
was common. Whippings were pub- 
licly administered for small offenses. 
A newspaper in 1764 states that “a 
New Pillory, with a large Wooden 
Cage behind it, was erected between 
the New Gaol and the Work House. 
The Cage is said to be designed for 
disorderly Boys, Negroes, &c., who 
publickly break the Sabbath”. The 
number of criminals hanged in the 
city was appalling. 

The chief amusements of the time 
were balls, sleighing-parties, boating 
and fishing, skating and excursions 
into the. country. “Turtle feasts” at 
the estates on the East River were held 
in high esteem. A party of thirty or 
forty gentlemen and ladies would dine 
together (presumably on turtle soup), 
drink tea in the afternoon, fish and 
otherwise amuse themselves until eve- 
ning, and then return to the city in 
Italian chaises—perhaps stopping for 
further refreshments at some of the 
genial taverns on the way back. 
“Pleasure-gardens” were numerous 
and successful. Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh Gardens, near the southern bor- 
ders of Lispenard’s Meadows, were 
most frequented by persons of fash- 
ion. Here were provided music, a hall 
for dancing, lamplight groves in 
which to stroll, and “tables spread with 
various delicacies”, Brannan’s Gar- 
den was a humbler, day-time resort. 

There were theatrical performances 
of a sort in New York as early as 
1702, but the first play presented in 
America by professional actors is be- 
lieved to have been Farquhar’s 
sprightly and free-spoken comedy, 
The Recruiting Officer. This per- 
formance took place in the “New 
Theatre”, in the “building of the 
Hon. Rip Van Dam, Esq.” (probably 
in Nassau Street), on December 6, 
1732. There is no record of the 
earlier theatre which seems implied in 
the word “New”. One of the chief 
roles was played by “the ingenious 
Mr. Thomas Heady, barber and 
Perruque maker to His Honour”. This 
“doubling” in professions was not 


uncommon in the theatre of that day, 

Early New York theatres were 
wooden structures, generally painted 
red. They represented a very moder- 
ate investment, were not well adapted 
to their purpose, and were not con- 
sidered permanent structures. Seating 
capacity was about three hundred, and 
performances were given every second 
or third night. It was recommended 
that patrons bring their own charcoal 
foot warmers, to supplement the ef- 
forts of the single stove. 

The Beekman Street theatre was 
partially destroyed by a mob in 1765, 
after the passage of the Stamp Act, 
A new theatre was then built on John 
Street, in 1767, and remained New 
York’s leading playhouse for the next 
thirty years. Its first season was suc. 
cessful, as shown by a newspaper notice 
for regulation of theatre traffic: 


“To prevent accidents. by car- 
riages meeting it is requested that 
those coming to the House may 
enter John Street from the Broad 
Way, and returning, drive from 
thence down John. Street, into 
Nassau Street, or forward to that 
known by the name of Cart and 
Horse Street, as may be most con- 
venient.” 


The last New York season for 
many years, opened at the John Street 
Theatre, April 14, 17.73, and cone 
tinued until the following August, 
Congress in 1774 recommended the 
suspension of all public amusements, 
Four years later a more stringent de- 
cree was issued prohibiting play-acting 
in any form. During the war the 
only activity in the theatre resulted 
from the desire of young British 
officers to amuse themselves, or from 
the attempts of writers of political 
satires to advance either British or 
American interests by means of the 
theatre. 

After the great fire of 1776, which 
destroyed about one-fourth of the city, 
the remaining places of amusement 
were the ballroom of the City Tavern, 
the theatre in John Street, and the 
Mall in front of the ruins of Trinity 
Church, “which was the resort of 
béaux and belles during the summer 
evenings, walking in thoughtless gaiety 
or with measured steps to the music 
of the military bands placed by the 
officers amid the graves of the church- 
yard”. 

New York suffered greater hard- 
ships during the war than any other 
American city. It lost more than half 
its population and all its commerce. 
It was devastated by fire; occupied by 
the British army from almost the be- 
ginning of hostilities until after the 
declaration of peace. No American 
city took up the cause of independence 
with greater energy and courage. 
These same qualities enabled it, three 
years after the departure of the Brit- 
ish troops, to regain the population 
it had lost, and fully to resume its 
normal life. In 1810 it passed Phila- 
delphia in population, and it has never 
since been headed, 
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iad, In the making of this one brand we concentrate the tobacco knowledge and skill them. We invite you to com- 
1 by of the largest organization of tobacco experts in the world. os — pere Camels pith any, other 
Mid made is like Camels. They are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. h. &. Beane Meee Co. 
the Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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HE hostess whose home is 
equipped with Frigidaire Elec- 
tric Refrigeration takes real pride 
in showing it to her guests—in 
serving delicious, wholesome des- 
serts, taken from Frigidaire’s 
freezing compartment—in telling 
them how it keeps all foods fresh 
and delicious for surprising 
lengths of time. 


She takes pride in the fact 
that it is a genuine Frigidaire— 
the finest electric refrigerator 
built-—with its beautiful exterior 
finish of lustrous white Duco, its 
clean, smooth, gleaming porcelain- 











vont eee Pers 


Proud that itis aTrigidaire 


enamel lining, its quiet, depend- 
able, automatic operation. And 
she does not hesitate to say that 
the cost of operation is surpris- 
ing!y little. 

The new low-priced metal cabi- 
net Frigidaires offer outstanding 
values and can be bought on 
deferred payments. 


We should like you to have 
copies of two Frigidaire books; 
recipes for delightful frozen des- 
serts, and a book of prize-winning 
kitchens equipped with Frigid- 
aire. Send to us, or ask for them 
at any Frigidaire display room. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. Y-42, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The World’s Largest Builder of Electric Refrigerators 


ELECTRIC 


rigidaiire 


REFRIGERATION 

















"hed 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept Y-42, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me the Frigidaire Books of 
Recipes and Prize-Winning Kitchen Plans. 
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THE PAINTER’S FAMILY 


By John Singleton Copley. 


This portrait of his own family 


(Copley is seen standing in the background) is the property of 
Copley Amory, Esquire, of Washington. It is one of the finest of 
Copley’s canvases and shows us that the artist had been influ- 
enced, in spirit and manner—by his long residence in England 


The Games of Our Forefathers 


(Continued from page 104) 


games on the Mississippi are as noth- 
ing when compared to them. 

Such games as Chess, Checkers, and 
Backgammon are perennials, and have 
changed in nothing but the skill of 
the players during the past 150 years, 
except the conditions for champion- 
ship play with regard to the openings 
in Chess and Checkers. The only no- 
ticeable changes in the implements are 
that we now have wooden men, in- 
stead of the marvelously carved ivory 
pieces that were the fashion 150 years 
ago. 


ANSWER TO THE JUNE BRIDGE 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXIV: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the nine of diamonds, on 
which Y plays the queen. B ducks. 
As B refuses to win the first trick, Y 
leads the spade ace, upon which Z 
discards a small diamond. Y then 
leads the club, which Z wins and leads 
another winning club, Y discarding a 
red suit. As B cannot afford to dis- 
card a red suit, he sheds a spade. Z 
thereupon leads the smaller heart, 
which A wins and gives Y two spade 
tricks. 

If B wins the first trick with the 
ace of diamonds, and leads a club, Z 
makes two clubs, Y discarding a spade. 
Z then leads the seven of diamonds, 
putting Y in. Y makes the ace of 
spades, Z shedding a small heart. Now 
Z gets back on the heart to make the 
diamond. This shows the object of 
leading the interior diamond at the 
start. 

If B wins the first trick and leads 
a spade, Y makes the ace and Z makes 
every other trick. If B returns the 
diamond, Y wins with the eight, 
makes the spade, and Z makes the 
rest. If B returns the heart, Z wins 
it, leads the small diamond and dis- 
cards the small heart on Y’s spade ace. 
Then Z makes the rest of the tricks, 
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FOR MEN 


A the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 
10 West 33rd St., New York 











AQUASCUTUM 
WEATHERPROOFS 


Pure New Wool and Self- 
Ventilating 


Coming to London, you should 
call to see the exclusive special- 
ties in “Scutum Coats etc., for 


Men and Women. 


100 REGENTST., LONDON, ENG. 
Overcoat Specialists Since 1851 
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Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
summer home. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 


ee 





$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 











**...but they must be right”’ 


Nothing is so invariably correct 
for informal wear as the polo 
shirt. But it must be right to be 
smart. Ours are especially tailored 
to our order from the finest white 
cheviot—finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please men- 
tion collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 








The Well Dressed Man 
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“white disguise”. On ceremonious oc- 
casions, if wigs were not worn, the 
hair was craped, curled, and powdered 
by barbers. 

About 1770, when wigs went out of 
favour and the natural hair was pre- 
ferred, it became the fashion to dress 
it in a queue, or to wear it in a black 
silk bag tied with a bow of black rib- 
bon. With the queues belong fizzled 
sidelocks, and toupees formed of the 
natural hair, or, in the absence of a 
long tie, a splice was added to it. Such 
was the general passion for the longest 
possible whip of hair, that sailors and 
boatmen used to tie theirs in eel skins 
to aid its growth. 

An interesting silhouette of Wash- 
ington by Folwell shows him with 
what is supposed to be a fine net worn 
over hair and queue to keep the pow- 
der in place. In 1759 he ordered from 
England for his own use: “A New- 
Market great coat with a loose hood 
made of Blew Drat or broadcloth 
with straps before, according to the 
present taste—let it be made of such 
cloth as will turn a good shower.” 

The first umbrellas to keep off the 
rain were of oiled linen, very coarse 
and clumsy, with rattan sticks. Before 
their time, some physicians and minis- 
ters used an oiled linen cape hooked 
around their shoulders, looking not 
unlike the big coat-capes now in use. 
They were only used for severe storms, 
like modern water-proofs. In about 
1771 the first efforts were made in Phil- 
adelphia to introduce the use of umbrel- 
las in summer as a protection from the 
sun. They were then scouted in the public 
Gazette as a ridiculous effeminacy. 

In Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, 
we read: “Coats of red cloth were 
considerably worn, even by boys, and 
plush breeches and plush vests of vari- 
ous colors were in common use. Ever- 
lasting, or durant, made of worsted, 
was a fabric of great use for breeches, 
and sometimes for vests which had 
great depending pocket flaps, and the 
breeches were very short over the 
stude, because the art of suspending 
them by suspenders was unknown. It 
was then the test of a well-formed 








man, that he could by his natural 
form readily keep his breeches above 
his hips, and his stockings. without 
gartering, above the calf of the leg.” 

“In the time of the Revolutionary 
War, many of the American officers 
introduced the use of Dutch blankets 
for great coats. Large silver buttons 
worn on coats and vests were a mark 
of wealth. Some people had the 
initials of their names engraved on 
each button. Sometimes they were 
made out of real quarter dollars, with 
the coinage impression still retained; 
these were used for the coats, and the 
eleven-penny-bits for vests and breeches. 

Mr. Sidney George Fisher, the 
historian, despite his Quaker ancestry, 
exclaims with unwonted enthusiasm: 
“Those were brave days when the 
judges on the bench wore scarlet robes 
faced with black; when the tailor 
shops, instead of the dull coloured 
woolens which they now offer, ad- 
vertised, as in the New York Gazeteer 
of May 13, 1773, scarlet, buff, green, 
blue, crimson, white, sky Sine. and 
other coloured superfine cloths; when 
John Hancock of penmanship fame, is 
described in his home in Boston with 
a red velvet skullcap lined with white 
linen which was turned over the edge 
of the velvet about three inches deep, 
a blue damask dressing-gown lined 
with silk, a white stock, satin embroid- 
ered waistcoat, black satin breeches, 
white silk stockings to his knees, and 
red morocco slippers.” 

Mufftees, or little woolen muffs of 
various colours, were used by men in 
the colonies. They were “just big 
enough to admit both hands and long 
enough to screen the wrists, which were 
then more exposed than now; for they 
wore short sleeves to their coats on 
purpose to display their fine plaited 
linen shirt sleeves with thin gold cuff 
buttons and on occasions ruffles of lace.” 

Watches were worn in fob pockets 
with seals attached by a ribbon, but 
they were not in common use until the 
end of the century. 

Although the style of living in 
colonial New York was comfortable, 

(Continued on page 115) 
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PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 EAST 6Ist STREET, NEW YORK 
UR well-established con- 


nections here and in Eu- 
rope enable us to supply out- 
standing items to the collector 
of First Editions. 


If you will advise us of the 
authors in whom _ you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to notify you of recent acquisi- 
tions. 


A carefully selected stock of 
First Editions, noteworthy for 
their fine condition, is always 
on hand. Your inspection is 
invited. 


P.S. We offer a fine Copy of 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL’S 
“THE LINE OF LOVE” $20 


Telephone: REGENT 8267 
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Deat—Correct for town and 
country wear, expresses that ap- 
propriate London smartness, so 
distinctly characterized by Banks 
tailoring. The shouldersare broad, 
allowing ample, comfortable free- 
dom for arms. Full Knic 


Tailored to Order—Up to $6 5.00 


562 Fifth Avenue, ] NewYork 


Entrance on 46 
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| The newest thing—for summer!! 


AND-TAILORED shirts with Eng- 

lish shorts of the same materials are 
the latest novelty of the season. They are 
comfortable, long-wearing and smart. 

Fashioned by our experienced custom 
designers, they are offered ready-to-wear. 
These sets are exclusive with us and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 

The shirts have plain soft collar at- 
tached, to fasten with gold pin. Cuffs are 
single to button. The shorts are speci- 
ally designed for coolness and comfort. 
Perfect fit is assured by the small button- 
down belt at the back. 


These sets are made from English chambray in solid colors: 


Lavender, blue, grey, green or tan; also in white. Prices, True Smartness 


postpaid, Shirts $4.50, shorts $2.50, athletic undershirts of is 
white Swiss-knit cotton $1. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 


corner snail Madison Ave. - Albert Beonard George,du: Jue 
608 Madison Avenue 

corner of 58% $t. 
New York 






















accomplished in this non-shrinkable 
Oxford which best serves as a background 
for scarves of any color—unusually long 
life and moderate pricing. 





In ordering by mail, kindly 
state collar size, sleeve length, 
and style desired. 
THREE DOLLARS EACH 
Postpaid 


colour preferred, 2. collar size, 
3. sleeve length, 4. waist measure 




















| In ordering please specify 1. 
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Carroll Club 


Madison Ave. at 30th Street 
New York 








\ 
Swimming sae 


Squash Court 





Restaurant 





In the heart of the shopping district 


Rates for non-members: 


SWIMMING LESSONS— 
Class course ticket (8 lessons) $6.00 
Private course ticket (8 lessons) 14.00 








Single private lesson 2.00 
Plunge 50 
10-Plunge Ticket 4.00 

Teleph Caledonia 7930 
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Be 
Sport Sacks 
tailored of new colorful fabrics 
. « finest domestic and im- 


ported weaves . . . four piece 
$39.50 and $42.50. 






| Write for free style booklet i 
| tl 


| Nat LUXENBERG @ Bro. 
| I|37 Union Square, New York 
| Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
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with little display, when we come to 
the subject of dress we find the case 
was very different. Early in the 18th 
century, the streets of New York were 
gorgeous with elaborate costumes. Gay 
masculine garments are described in 
inventories. Green silk breeches, flow- 
ered with silver and gold, silver gauze 
breeches, yellow fringed gloves, lac- 
quered hats, laced shirts and neck cloths, 

From 1760 to 1770 gentlemen in 
Massachusetts were wearing “hats. with 
broad brims turned up into three cor- 
ners with loops at the sides; long coats 
with large pocket-folds and cuffs, and 
without collars. The buttons were 
commonly plated, but sometimes of 
silver, often as large as a half dollar. 
Shirts had bosom and wrist ruffles; 
and all wore gold or silver shirt but- 
tons at the wrist united by a link. 
The waistcoat was long, with large 
pockets; and the neck-cloth or scarf 
was of fine white linen or figured stuff 
broidered and the ends hanging loosely 
on the breast. The breeches fitted close 


“great overlapping flaps, a 


with silver buckles at the knees. The 
legs were covered with gray knitted 
stockings which on holidays were ex- 
changed for black or white silk. Boots 
with broad white tips, or shoes with 
straps and large silver buckles, com- 
pleted the equipment.” 

According to Fairholt, the costume 
of the ordinary classes during the 
greater part of the 18th century was 
exceedingly simple, consisting of a 
plain coat, buttoned up the front, a 
long waistcoat reaching to the knees, 
but having capacious pockets with 
plain bob- 
wig, a hat slightly turned up and high 
quartered shoes. 

In a paper of 1771, a reward of 
ten pounds was offered for the arrest 
of a man named William Davis who 
robbed the church of Wilmington of 
its hangings and had a green coat 
made of them. Green was very fash- 
ionable at this period. 

As in all ages and climes, variations 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Ready to Wear 
934-50 up 


OU know there’s no real 
living without a good- 
looking 4-piece suit. They’re 
a specialty here—at_ prices 
you’ll like. Come and see them. 


Ainsleigh 


P46 


NEW 0 














how do 


some twenty-five times 


brain cloudy, 


Biltmore. 


to resist. 
persists petulantly, 


Jac gets another Booster.” 


Auer” is one of his immortal classics, 


Hotel Biltmore 
New York 








“Hubbard, 


you do it?” 


GO to New York City to lecture or on business 
I arrive at 
the Grand Central in the early morning with my 
and that stale ‘train-feeling’ cover- 
ing me like a cloak. The Red Cap takes my bag 
over through the underground passage to the 
I go to my room, unpack my stuff, 
shave and eat a very, very light breakfast, and A See Geer » 
at eight-thirty I am down on the first floor knock- 
ing at Jac Auer’s door beseeching him to over- 
hi aul me-—and give me a new start. * * * * * * # 
“One hour later, I am vibrating, all pink and 
enthusiastic, ready to greet and meet the day. 
I go out to call on some captain of industry, just arrived at his office, heavy 
and sinful.***I take an order away from him because he hasn’t the power 
He confides in me—he has had a ‘bad’ night. 


a year. 





NS Wee ae 


LAST PHOTO PRESENTED TO JAC AUER 
WHILE TAKING A TREATMENT + ON DAY 
BEFORE SAILING ON LUSITANIA ~ ~ 


‘Hubbard,’ he 


‘you’re older than I am—how do you do it?’ 
‘An Hour with Auer,’ I tell him—and sometimes I convert him, 
Elbert Hubbard’s 


and 
“Little Journey to the Home of Jac 


He was a regular Jac Auer patron. 


JAC AUER HEALTH STUDIO 


Jac Auer holds world’s record for adding 
and reducing weight of men and women. 


Murray Hill 1067 
Telephones { Murray Hill 7920 








Patronised by H. R. H. Prince of Wales 


TOM HILL 


Inventor of the Seamless 
and Lace-Stud Legging 





SPECIALIST IN HicH-CLass 


BOOTS 
SHOES 
LEGGINGS 





26 BROMPTON RD. 
(OPPOSITE TATTERSALL’S) 
Knightsbridge, London, S. W. 1 


CATALOGUE AND MEASUREMENT 
FORMS SENT ON APPLICATION 














England this year. 
Offices—t, 8 & 10 Cecil Court 


a 





Sameres- Smit 
flarriott £° 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Export Case Makers and Packers 


Having had the honour to be chosen to pack and ship the famous 
LEVERHULME COLLECTION 
which arrived in perfect condition 


We feel that we can confidently offer our unique services, of 
assembling, packing and shipping to all who intend visiting 


St. Martin’s Lane 
London, W.C. 2. 


Phone— 
Gerrard 3042 
3043 

















Automobile Service 


Sor Great Britain and Europe 


The ever increasing number of prominent American citi- 
zens who use our Service year after year proves that 
our fleet of luxurious 6-seater Daimlers, with 
chauffeurs in private livery, constitutes 


The Finest Car-Hire Service in Europe. 


. ii Head Office: 
New Yor Knightsbridge, 
T — DAIMLER HIRE LTD. 9 London 
elephone, nae Cables, 
Caledonia 244 Madison Ave. New York Delnlentem, pont 
8850 London. 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V, 





By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, t1p. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
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of the prevailing style were indulged 
in by gay young men about town. The 
pet extravagance at this period was 
beautiful lace in ruffles and neckties. 

Fairholt, in his History of English 
Dress, says: “By the cock of the hat, 
the man who wore it was known; and 
they varied from the modest broad 
brim of the clergy and the country- 
man to the slightly up-turned hat of 
the country gentleman or citizen, or 
the more decidedly fashionable cock 
worn by merchantmen, and would be- 
fashionable Londoners; while a very 
pronounced @ la militaire cock was 
affected by the gallant about the 
Court.” All of these styles may be 
seen in the pictures of Hogarth. These 
hats were usually made of soft felt 
with a large brim caught up by three 
loops of cord to a button on the top. 
Being soft, they could be crushed un- 
der the arm and each flap could be 
let down at pleasure in case of wind, 
rain, or sun. Mr. Wingfield speaks of 
a hat “unlooped although it doth not 
rain”, and observes that in one of Cib- 


ber’s comedies we find a footman “urt- 
looping his hat to protect his powdered 
head from the wet”. To use the snuff- 
box gracefully was an accomplishment 
considered necessary to the young man 
of fashion on his entrance into the 
gay world of the 18th century. Made 
of every sort of metal, adorned with 
precious stones or costly miniature 
paintings, the snuffbox was in great 
demand, and considered as indispensa- 
ble on occasions of full dress as the fan. 

It is strange perhaps to find Wash- 
ington dwelling so much on_ these 
superficial things during the solemn 
days of his vast responsibility and 
great apprehension, in the early days 
of the Revolution, and even in the first 
working years of the Republic, but 
great things and petty jostle each 
other. On the 4th of July, 1776, the 
day Thomas Jefferson signed the 
Declaration of Independence; on that 
eventful day Jefferson’s sole entry in 
his day book and in his own “Signer’s” 
hand is this item, “For seven pairs of 


women’s gloves, 20 shillings.” 
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SPORTING 


SEAT-STICKS & UMBRELLAS 


SWAINE* ADENEY 


185 Picca dilly, 





ENGLAND 














Us 


LTD. 


By Appointment 


TO THREE GENERATIONS 


C 
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OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 


Wedding Presents, 
Gold Plate, 


Antique Silver, 
Fine Jewels. 











One of a set of four exceptionally fine 
George III salt cellars. 

Weight 23 ozs. Outside 
Price $200. the set. 


: ” 
diameter 312 


Photographs, dates and exact specifications 
of suitable pieces sent if desired. 
There is no duty on antiques. 


510 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


(near Park Lane 
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HOME 
COMFORTS 





ing and courteous service. 








LONDON 


Furnished Flats in 
ST. JAMES’S and MAYFAIR 


Situated in the most fashionable quarter of London the Mann Ward Serv- 
ice Flats are renowned for their quiet “homey” atmosphere and their will- 
Service Flats in Half Moon Street and Jermyn 
Street, 8 to 15 gnsa week. Telephone and baths in all flats. 


MANN WARD & CO. LTD. Tel. Gerrard 1036 91 Jermyn St., London, S. W. 





HOTEL 
SERVICE 





Booklet V on request. 


TELEGRAPHI 














HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Lta. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
Breeches Makers, 
24, GRAFTON STREET, 


LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
E. E. Biedermann 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


L. R. Shaw 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 68623 


Cc ADDRESs: 
LONDON 


*“HORSIFIED,"* PICCY. 























10, Place Vendome 
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Woollies 
Full-dress suit 
Golf Hose 


all 


clients 
without 





Uniform made by us in 
1851 


Adjoining 





4-piece sports suit 


trying 


3, 


HAYMARKET 
LON DON 


from 
$5 to 


Socks 


Humphreys & Crook Ltd. 
have outfitted Officers of the 
British Army for nearly 100 
years and supply clothes to 
the world 


over 
them 


dina 3, HAYMARKET 
: American Express L Oo N D oO N 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK L™. 
& : 


$60 
$20 
£80 
Ties 


on. 


Sports Clothes in 
1926 


Opposite 
Carlton Hotel 
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THE FINEST MATERIALS 
EVER PRODUCED 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 


At many recent public gatherings, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales has very 
wisely encouraged the British manufacturers and merchants to do their utmost 
to develop their export trade. This development is an economic necessity to 
Britain’s future prosperity. 

There is, however, no sentiment in business. Neither in the home nor in 
the foreign markets will people buy goods simply because they are British. 
Our export trade can be fostered only by the production of goods of a finer 
quality than those of other countries, and they must also be offered at com- 
petitive prices in competitive markets. 

The British woollen manufacturers can produce better materials than their 
rivals in any country in the world. They represent one of our greatest indus- 
tries. But since 1914 there has been exhibited an apathetic tendency among 
many of the manufacturers in the production of new designs. It may have 
‘been reaction from the strain of war, but the fact remains that the monot- 
ony of millions of yards of khaki, followed by an artificial boom in mediocre 
mufti, and then bya slump in prosaic but expensive drabs, have had an 
uninspiring effect. 

Some six months ago, in consultation with the leading British manufacturers, 
I formulated a progressive scheme which is likely to have far-reaching results. 
In consequence, experiments were made upon original designs and various 
colour-blendings which have been eminently successful. These materials, which 
are being shown exclusively by Pope & Bradley, are certainly the finest that 
have ever been produced. 

I believe in candour, and my argument is simple. My reputation enables me to 
lay claim to be an artist. These materials have been manufactured according to my 
ideas. They are confined exclusively to the customers of my House in Britain, but 
the manufacturers may export them according to demand to any other country in the 
world. I shall not receive any commission or profit whatever upon the foreign trade, 
but I shall retain the exclusiveness here. 


* * * a * 


It is impossible to indicate the fineness of: these materials 
and the great advance that has been made in cloth production. 
They must be seen to be appreciated, and I invite every man 
who is interested in clothes to make a call and view them at 
his leisure. He will not be importuned to buy, but, if he 
should, he will not find the prices excessive. 


14. OLD BOND STREET W 


@ UaAl3 SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
RSvaL eExcHance MANCHESTER 
































Why 


come to T'acon’s 


NE of the first places visited 

by gentlemen of the County 
Families when they come to Lon- 
don is Tacon’s, who for the last 
90 years have possessed the repu- 
tation of making the finest made- 
y to-measure Shirts it is possible to 


Mi Teisssy Procure. 


American visitors cannot do 
wrong if they follow the example set by the 
English County Families. 





When calling at Tacon’s they are invited 
to ask for Mr. Tacon, Junr, personally. 
His long and intimate experience in satisfying the 
fastidious requirements of American customers will 
be at their command. 


J. W. TACON 


275/67 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W. C. 2 


Cable Address: SHIRTMAKER, LONDON 


_— 





the English County Gentlemen 


Expert Shirtmaker 
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SOLE DESIGNER 
AND MAKER 

OF THE 
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This style can be safely 
called the general utility 
Coat, and is adaptable for 
every purpose, whether for 
Town, Country, Racing or 
general wear. Our new ma- 
terials are quite unique in 
colour and design, and whilst | - 
being soft handling have 
hard wearing properties. 


A large selection in all sizes 
and colors always in stock 


GOLF JACKETS 
and 
PLUS FOURS 


in exclusive material 
a specialty 
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THE “AINTREE’’ COAT 


37 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W, 1 
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VANITY FAIR 


What Price Independence? 


(Continued from page 71) 


no capital investment and no share 
of the possible losses has been known to 
make the theatre lord’s fountain pen 
flow more freely when he seemed to be 
having trouble affixing his signature. 
Of course this parlour game, which is 
known as “Declaring In”, is frowned 
upon and its practice not admitted by 
those who originated it, but just the 
same it is played, as every small pro- 
ducer knows, 

The contract contains what is techni- 
cally called a “stop clause”, which 
gives either party the right to tender 
two weeks’ notice of closing, in the 
event business falls below a stipulated 
figure for two successive weeks. This 
figure averages $10,000. In other 
words, the usual contract calls for four 
weeks’? occupancy at a guaranteed 
rental of $4,000 a week or more. If a 
play is a cataclysmic failure and the re- 
ceipts are nil it must continue for four 
weeks unless the theatre proprietor 
finds another attraction and is willing 
to release it. On the other hand, a 
play may gross $9,000 during each 
of its first two weeks and then receive 
notice from the proprietor of closing 
after two more weeks, although this 
figure may represent satisfactory busi- 
ness to the attraction. For the theatre 
owner is not interested in $4,500 a 
week as his share when the next 
attraction might be a capacity hit 
that would increase his share to 
$8,000. And every production is a 
potential hit before it reaches Man- 
hattan. 

Since the jury of the public now 
brings in a more speedy verdict the 
voice of the critic has again become 
authoritative. It is the judge’s instruc- 
tions to the jury. In the days when a 
play was given time to seek out its 
public, newspaper reviews didn’t mat- 
ter much. A broadside of favourable 
criticisms accelerated success and blast- 
ing ones set up another hurdle, but the 
public was apt to reverse either critical 
decision. My first year as a producer 
provided two examples. The critics 
didn’t think much of Miss Lulu Bett in 
its original version. Nevertheless we 
went to work on it after the opening 
and within six weeks had turned it into 
a success that eventually ran six months 
and won the Pulitzer Prize of that 
year. About the same time Mr. George 
M. Cohan produced The Tavern, and 
because I had brought to his notice the 
play which inspired him to write that 
grand bit of fooling he declared me in 
as a partner. Most of the critics 
turned thumbs down, but within a fort- 
night the play was selling out. 

These reversals are still possible but 
they occur less frequently. Criticisms 
in the daily press extend their influence 
over perhaps a week. When a critic 
dislikes a play he is quite apt to reiter- 
ate his dislike in his week-end review. 
This carries the negation into the 
second week, and as the first two weeks 
determine the fate of a play under the 
guarantee-stop-clause contract, the word 
of mouth advertising, which is most 
potent of all, doesn’t get much chance 
to help the play. 

These, then, are some- of the condi- 
tions every New York production must 


face. The artistic production has q 
still stiffer battle in that its potential 
audience is smaller and hence more 
difficult to assemble. ‘There is a public 
for every play of any merit whatso. 
ever, probably large enough to insyre 
it against loss, but the problem is to 
rally that public in time to save the 
play. Only the Theatre Guild with 
its six weeks of subscription audiences 
has solved the problem. 

Latterly the movie entrepreneurs 
have stirred up a flurry by investing in 
play production rather than picture 
rights. This activity roused the authors 
to the point of demanding and getting 
a new contract designed better to pro. 
tect them. They complained that some 
managers were withholding a part of 
their share of movie money through 
fake sales. This may have happened 
since there are wolves in this, as well as 
in every other business. The authors 
feared the film makers would restrict 
production to those plays suitable to 
conversion to the screen, that com- 
petitive bidding would be destroyed, 
and that runs would be curtailed in the 
interest of film releases. 

The man who stirred things up was 
Mr. William Fox, one of the most 
successful of the movie barons, Mr, 
Fox, who is reputed to have cleared as 
much as $10,000,000 in a single year, 
spent $1,500,000 last year for movie 
rights to plays. He did this, I am 
told, because the source of his wealth 
is the lesser films which mop up the 
smaller houses of the country and he 
is ambitious to produce also pictures 
for the larger houses. So he gave 
$100,000 for What Price Glory? and 
the same amount for Js Zat So? 

There is a divergence of | opin- 
ion among movie makers as to the 
value of Broadway successes for screen 
material. An executive of one of the 
larger companies told me recently he 
would pay any amount for a play that 
filled a specific purpose but otherwise 
a Broadway run meant nothing, as his 
films were sold before they were made, 
largely on the personnel of their casts, 
I tested his sincerity by selling him an 
unproduced play, ‘with no promise of 
production and no right to use the 
play’s title if produced, for the sum 
of $15,000! 

The spoken drama and the screen 
are competitors and I have no doubt if 
left to the tender mercies of the gentle. 
men who control the screen, the drama 
would come out loser. But the spoken 
drama has persisted through the cen- 
turies and I feel will persist in spite 
of the cinema and everything. Even 
without the new authors’ contract, 
which sets up a strong defence against 
the movie onslaught, the film makers 
would have had the large majority of 
producers to contend with, and they, 
for all their manifest deficiencies, are 
more interested in perpetuating the 
drama than the public believes. 

Somebody will always produce plays 
because to date no social diversion 80 
potent as a good play well acted, has 
been conceived. Eventually, I believe, 
the spoken drama will be restored to 
the millions who know not Manhattan, 
perhaps, through local love of it 
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“eneurs The sum and substance of Franklin value is this: what Franklin 


nian gives cannot be bought in any other car. The reasons lie in 
uthors FE the way the car is built. 

pak | Nowhere else can you get complete freedom from’ cooling 
t some | | care and bother. Only Franklin is cooled as the newest air- 


att : planes are—by air: no water, no radiator. 
1roug ° 
pened Nowhere else can you get the highest comfort over ail 


welll as _ going. Only Franklin has full-elliptic springs and a frame that 
vuthors absorbs shocks instead of transmitting them. ; 


restrict 
ible to Nowhere else can you get such xniformly easy handling. 
Cie Franklin has less dead weight than any car of equal or greater 


troyed, 


‘in the wheelbase, and steers with two fingers’ pressure. 

Nowhere else can you get the de Causse style designs, nor 
up was . . . : 
: a such a combination of high power and great economy—of 


. Mr, easiest routine care and the finest quality. 

ured : ; r 

pe Few people will believe all they hear about the Franklin 
movie till they try it. Few will consider any other car once. they own 
: 2 it. It will pay you to find out the facts. 

wea 


th 
ee he Franklin prices include full equipment, even to spare tire, tube, 


ictal cover and lock. Only tax and transportation extra. Your old car 
7 can be applied in trade. Budget payment plan gladly arranged. 


> gave 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Prompt first aid 


A safeguard against in- 
fection from cuts, 
scratches and bruises. 


Apply Absorbine, Jr. 
promptly for sunburn 
—instantly soothing, 
cooling and healing. 


Quickly reduces the in- 
flammation from insect 
bites or stings. Gives 
prompt relief from ivy 
poisoning. 

Keeps muscles limber 
— takes out the sore- 
ness. Always keep 
Absorbine, Jr. on hand. 
At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 


Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 











No Peace Unto the Wicket 


(Continued from page 98) 


musicians—often two or three of them 
—brought from the distant city or the 
neighbouring g yarrison town. Croquet, 
appointed for 3 P. M., commenced 
playing at 4 and was continued up to 
7. Then the standing dinner—ladies 
seated, of course—after which there 
was dancing in the drawing-room— 
carpets taken up—and not infrequently 
on the green turf of the croquet 
ground itself, always winding up with 
Sir Roger de Coverley. The dancing 
was over at 10:30, then carriages, and 
home.” 

A feeling that a new literature of 
the game is needed will be induced in 
any latter-day addict who reads the 
accumulated store in the Public Library. 
Thus, in The Game of Croquet which 
Horatio Scudder wrote under the mom 
de guerre of R. Fellow in 1865, one 
comes upon this faintly archaic appeal: 

“With all deference, we suggest to 
ladies that, where it is possible, they 
should dress with some regard to the 
requirements of the game; it is hardly 
conducive to elegance to behold a half 
dozen officious young gentlemen hover- 
ing about a lady as train-bearers and 
fly-catchers whenever she wishes to 
croquet and we protest against those 
sweeping skirts that whisk the balls 
about and change the whole feature of 
the field.” 

This edict is softened by a fetching 
picture of the approved 1865 croquet 
costume, together with a poem all 
about a fair player who placed her 
dainty foot on the ball as though 
*twere a man’s heart, egad. This poem 
is entitled “The Croquet Queen”. And 
how unlike the home life of our own 
dear queen! In the throes of a pe- 
culiarly venomous match I have seen 
skirts do strange things, but whisking 
the balls about was never one of them. 

And even the recently revised cro- 
quet article in the Britannica betrays 
need of still further revision. Thus, 
in tracing the game back to the paille- 
maille contests at Avranches and other 
parts of Normandy in the thirteenth 
century, the old Britannica shakes a 
puzzled head over a certain hoodlum- 
ism among the ancients. ‘The object,” 
it says severely, “seems to have been 
to send the ball as far as possible with 
the mallet.”” Wherefore, I gather that 
we are but reverting to type. 

Yet even in the mincing paragraphs 
of these old records one does detect 
that the earliest croquet, however 
played, had something of its present 
strong hold on those addicted to it. 
Thus Brother Scudder wrote fifty years 
ago in this vein: 

“Tt is the charm of croquet that it 
is so simple that a looker-on may learn 
the cardinal points in a single game 
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and yet so perpetually fresh that one 
may see a party that has played all 
the afternoon groping about in the 
dusk and knocking the balls almost at 
random for the sake of one more 
game, or rushing out of doors at the 
first holding-up of a rain storm, clad 
in water-proofs and india rubbers, 
to start the balls on their mazy 
round.” 

Now I do not know whether Charles 
Norris and Kathleen Norris have 
water-proofs or so much as one pair 
of india rubbers between them, but at 
their ranch in California, the croquet 
ground is equipped with huge electrical 
projectors to put an end to this base 
bondage to the sun. And all along the 
Great Neck roads last summer one 
could see rows of cars commandeered 
to fling their light from four direc- 
tions onto the lawn. At one such mad- 
house last August, I was dragged from 
my studies to play in a game that 
started in briskly at 2:30 A. M. 

But it is Mr. Swope who is the true 
zealot. Arriving on the eve of August 
first for the racing season at Saratoga 
last summer and driving at once to 
the Schwartz house where he was to 
be a guest, he paused on his way in 
long enough to discover that the lawn 
would be inadequate for a lawn’s high- 
est function. Therefore his beaming 
host was greeted on the threshold with 
the announcement that, whereas it was 
charming of him to have extended the 
invitation at all, the too hasty accept- 
ance would have to be withdrawn ui- 
less Mr. Schwartz could arrange next 
day to take a place with larger 
grounds. Mr. Schwartz moved the 
following ‘morning. 

If this and other anecdotes should 
stir a sleeping passion in any withered 
bosom or even incite young readers to 
a mild curiosity as to what this game 
can be like, announcement is hereby 
firmly made that no inquiry will be 
answered by the oversigned. It will be 
peculiarly futile to ask me where you 
can get such a set as I have described. 
I don’t know. You might bribe some 
cabinet maker to turn out your mal- 
lets, for none good enough is on the 
market now. And any way, a fire iv 
the factory that makes croquet para- 
phernalia created a famine in New 
York last fall which, at this writing, 
has not been relieved. The newspapers, 
although they seemed to have plenty 
of space for items about the French 
debt, the thrush-notes of Marion 
Talley and the candidacy of one Mr. 
Coolidge for some office or other, have 
sO vague a notion as to what consti- 
tutes true importance in American life 
that that disastrous blaze was not even 
mentioned. 
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The Knox 
““Comfit’’* is an 
easy going straw 
hat. It has the 
swank of a 
Rajah and the 
ease of an old ac- 
quaintance. It 
fools the world 
completely 
about being a 
stiff straw hat. 
$6 to $10 

Other straws $5 and more 
Rows of the finest flexible straw 
braid in the Knox patented 


“*Comfit’’ make the brim soft 
wwhere it touches your head. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
|| Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
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GED ah 


Ged Collar Supporter. Holds semi-soft collars 
in correct form. ‘The bar lying underneath 
against neckband, keeps collar out in_ shape, 
and does not interfere with set of tie. This new 
invention eliminates the pinched Seat collar 
forcing tie out-of-place. Easy to slip on. 

Ged-White Metal. 50c. ng round or square 
vite 1/20 Gold 10 k. $1.00; 1/10 Green Gold 
14 k. $1.50. 14 k. Soltd Red or Green Gold, 
various models in round or square wire, $3.00 up, 


We also make the Ged Patent Even Set On 
Collar, and Ged English Close Fitting Collar 
Pins in various sizes and qualities. Illustra- 
tions and prices on request. 

The Ged Collar Clip is easily put on, by 
placing ends of Clip through buttonhole of collar, 
loop of clip pointing up as shown above, (But- 
tonhole of shirt is not used.) Slip loop up 
under double part of neckband at back of shirt. 

So comfortable you are not aware of having 
it on. Must be worn to fully appreciate its 
merit. Returnable if not fully wea 

Ged-White Metal 50c; 1/20 Gold 10 k. 50c; 
1/10 Green Gold 14k. $1. 00. Kolia Gold ii. $3.00. 














Made of our new 
Ged-White Alloy possessing wonderful spring 
and resembling in color the most costly metals. 


Ged “‘Sport’’ Tie Holder. 


Is solid, not a plate, and will not blacken o 
tarnish. $1.00; 1/10 Gold 14 k. $2.00. 


Guaranteed Quality Mark on Ged Jewelry] 


Featured by dealers particular as to quality. 
If not at shops you patronize, write us. 
Illustrated folders of Ged Gifts 
for Men mailed on _ request. 


Ged Mfg. Co., Two Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
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‘Two incomes 
are better than one 


FoRWARD-looking workers 
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in every sphere—wage earners, 
salaried men, business men, pro- 
fessional men—make it a regu- 
lar practice to invest part of 
present earnings in good bonds. 
In this way they build up a 
second income free from ordi- 
nary hazards and pave the way 


for financial independence. 


May we help you plan a bond 
investment program which has 
independence as its goal? In- 
vestment counsellors in our of- 
fices in more than fifty leading 
cities throughout the country 
stand ready to analyze your 


needs and to suggest suitable 





offerings. 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS*ACCEPTANCES SHORT TERM NOTES 














_Motor Car 
‘Beauty 


“SIMONIZ is really the 
way to keep every car 
looking new and beau- 
tiful and it brings out 
the rich beauty of DUCO 
and the lacquer finishes.” 


The permanence of the 
beautiful luster which 
comes from SIMONIZING 
your car is easily main- 
tained --SIMONIZ is more 
than a mere polish, it 
he dela ae@ qa ane) amy Celaels 
Car Beauty 


ALWAYS 


SIMONIZ 


A NEW CAR 





The Great and Glorious Fourth 


(Continued from page 76) 


salty and nose-prickling, the wrappers 
themselves, redolent of the incense of 
the East! 

A morning picture which I fondly 
recall is that of my Uncle Thaddeus 
approaching his window at his regular 
hour of seven, just as a dynamite bomb 
in the end of a fish-pole exploded 
within four feet of the poor old man’s 
face. The shade and his hands flew 
up simultaneously. My brothers and 
I waited not for his denunciations 
which we heard from round the cor- 
ner. For the rest of that day we cau- 
tiously avoided the vicinity of Uncle 
Thaddeus. 

And then the evening, with the fire- 
works which we set off ourselves, 
waving roman candles in frenzied cir- 
cles, shooting a ball into the window 
of the “blue-room”, ruining Uncle 
Thaddeus’s best suit!, the pinwheels 
that fizzed and refused to go round 
until prodded with such vigor that 
they flew off their nails and spread 
fiery destruction among the $hrieking 
women and children! 

At this point in my musing the 
trolley-car upon which I had been 
leaning slid gently away from my 
forehead. I was roused from my rever- 
ies. The youngsters were still chant- 
ing their refrain in which, with 
saddened heart, I joined: 


O, the Fourth of July, 

She ain’t what she used to be, 
Ain't what she used to be, 

Ain’t what she used to be... 


A new declaration is very obviously 
needed. We have outgrown the old. 
New times, new customs. Among 
the inalienable rights which, to quote 
the old framers, “we hold to be self- 
evident”, we submit the following 
principles which we believe should 
be embodied in our statutes by due 
process of law. 

Very well, then. We believe, de- 
clare and demand... 

I. That the present Eighteenth 
Amendment be so revised as to permit 
the legal sale and consumption of light 
wines and beer in such quantities as 
can be decorously carried by the in- 
dividual container or consumer thereof 
without spilling, slopping or broad- 
casting of same. 

II. That all tables are free and 
equal and that the number of head- 
waiters in any public dining room, 
restaurant or supper club shall be 
limited to 10% of the seating capacity 
of each institution and, moreover, 


The Boston 


that said dignitaries shall at all 
times be accessible to and take notice 
of their patrons without exorbitant 
fee, largess, king’s ransom or other 
extortion. 

III. That the principle of “women 
and children first”, hitherto applicable 
to accidents by sea or land, shall be 
confined thereto and shall not govern 
priority in barber shops, hair dressing 
and tonsorial emporia where the 
right of a man to a shave shall be 
respected. 

IV. That the present tendency 
toward short skirts and long legs shall 
be minimized as a menace toward 
traffic in our thoroughfares and shall 
be rigidly barred on our golf courses 


as imposing too severe a mental 
hazard on those _ seeking life, 
liberty and the pursuit of lost 
balls. 


V. That all social gatherings, din- 
ners, dances, blow-outs or what not 
shall be free from molestation by 
Revenue Agents, armed constabulary 
or superior officers unless present as 
guests and not in an official capac- 
ity. 

VI. That legal censorship in gen- 
eral shall be abolished, leaving the 
character, if any, of books, magazines, 
films, plays, bathing suits and other 
works of art to the conscience, also 
if any, of the people. 

VII. That a limit shall be placed 
upon the number of guests or members 
admitted to any exclusive dancing club 
equal or not to exceed twice the cubic 
capacity of sante, according the Bureau 
of Standards, Section 3, liquid weight 
and content. 

VIII. That public after-dinner 
speeches shall only be delivered with 
the understanding that listeners thereto 
shall be free to sing, throw bread, 
shoot craps or otherwise divert them- 
selves during the process of said dis- 
courses. 

IX. That artificial flowers in auto- 
motive vehicles shall be restricted to 
bona fide limousines and that orchids 
in a tin touring car shall be punish- 
able by death. 

X. That traffic licenses with name 
plate and tail light, if necessary, sha!l 
be issued to all pedestrians, permitting 
them to use the thoroughfares without 
fear of aggression from trucks, taxis 
or other motor-driven vehicles. 

We might go on indefinitely, but 
these articles are surely enough to be- 
gin with, a move in the right direction 
for a people who surely need a new 
Declaration of Independence. 


Massacre 


(Continued from page 110) 


vere, when we consider what was done 
to these two soldiers as a merciful 
reduction of the penalty which they 
would have suffered, had they been 
illiterate. 

All the accounts of the trial, and 
all the historians dismiss the incident 
curtly. Having prayed and having 
been allowed “the benefit of clergy” 
they were “branded in the hand, in 
open court, and were discharged.” 

I would like to know more about 
it than that. Some of the versions say 


“burnt in the hand”. Was it a farce, 
and done with a cold iron? Probably 
not; punishments were severe in the 
eighteenth century. Were they seri- 
ously disabled, and unfitted for mili- 
tary duty? Was the brand in the form 
of a letter, like the T sometimes 
marked on a thief? What happened 
to them afterwards? There is no au- 
thentic record. I can believe that they 
left, as we know Captain Preston did, 
with no warm feelings of regard for 
the town of Boston. 
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REDUCE YourR FLEsy 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER'S 
Rubber Garments 


Y garments have 
been worn by 

men and women for 20 
years. They are inval. 
uable to those suffer. 
ing from rheumatism, 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 
oe Chin Reducer .. 2.50 
Neck & Chin .. 3.50 


Medicated Rubber Stockings ~ 

Anklets, per pair - - $7.00 
Extra High - - - ~ 9,09 
Stockings, per pair - 12,00 
Made in either light or 
dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the 
limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and 
trim appear: f= 

ance. Relieve ‘ 

swelling, vart- 
cose veins and 
rheumatism 
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All Rubber 14.00 Calf measure. 






Warning: do not send money m an 
envelope: send check or money order. 


Write for booklet to 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South 11th St. 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
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The Millard laun- 
dry test proved 
Wamsutta Percale 
stronger than 24 
leading brands of 
sheeting when 
given a test equiv 
alent to six years’ 
laundering. 


Pia ; i aS 


Corner of bedroom in the New York home of Mrs. John 
Harriman. Mrs. Harriman enthusiastically endorses 
the fine qualities of Wamsutta Percale 


use Wamsutia Percale on all my beds, 
because it actually 


saves me money ” 


HE woman who said this has great 
wealth, but she also has a keen sense of 
values and likes to feel that she is practis- 
ing true economy in all the buying for her 


household. 


“I was given a big chest of bed linen for 
a wedding present,” she said, “and for many 
years I dressed all my beds in linen. Then 
I discovered that Wamsutta Percale, with 
its fine, soft texture, was more comfortable 
than linen. 


“T also found that Wamsutta Percale 





























Photo by 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt 





SHEETS ena PILLOW CASES 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 


Always look for this Green and Gold Label 


actually saves me money in the time of my 
servants, because it does not wrinkle easily, 
does not collect dampness when my house is 
closed, and it launders more easily than 
linen.” 


Not only in homes of wealth, but in count- 
less households where all expenditures are 
carefully budgeted, Wamsutta Percale has 
proved to be an economical investment. 


A Wamsutta Percale sheet 90” x 108” 
weighs 25% less than the ordinary sheet. 
This means a saving of about one-fourth of 
your laundry bill. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street New York City 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


SITE TS G@ PILLOW CASES 
C The finest of cottons 


Wamsutta now makes Percale pillow tubing. The texture is exquisite for hand embroidery 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 





“VT PLAY THE KING,” said 

Archie Compston, “for 
the length ther’s in the ball. 
And th’ way it takes a drub- 
bin’ and comes out with a 
white hide would appeal to 
the soul of a Scotsman! A 
good part o’ golf is mental 
and the King is a breeder of 
golfin’ confidence.” 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther with this 
best of all good golf balls. 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 






anit 


PHILADELPHIA 





Wholesale Golf Distributors 


Independence and Insularity 


(Continued from page 48) 


and patches and stars and garters, with 
whom the main business of life was 
to be pleasant—a world which began 
to break up with the American Revo- 
lution and was soon wiped out of 
existence by the French. Contrast with 
the smiling, chattering, quizzing 
Garrick, the strange figure of old 
Franklin, now unpowdered, fur cap 
on head, marching sturdily through 
that gay, frivolous world, and, to 
be quite fair, a persona grata with it. 
Yes, but fancy also Franklin at the 
Ziegfeld Follies! Cosmopolitan trav- 
ellers home from New York tell me 
that in its revues'and more elegant 
“speak-easies?, it is now the very 
naughtiest of the world’s pleasure 
cities, far naughtier than Paris or 
Berlin or Bucharest. Thus the whirli- 
gig of time brings in its revenges. 
The same Winter Season (1776-77) 
at Drury Lane that deplored the de- 
parture of our greatest actor welcomed 
also the advent of our greatest com- 
edy, The School for Scandal. It was 
the swan-song of that old aristocratic 
society, an aristocracy just beginning 
to be tempered by the East Indian 
magnates or “nabobs”—-and it was 
brilliantly presented by players deep 
in the old courtly tradition. It has 
been said that no new performer has 
ever appeared in any one of the prin- 
cipal characters that was not inferior 
to the person who acted it originally. 
As we should put it today the first 
cast was the best ever. Was not Charles 
Surface played by “Gentleman” 
Smith and Lady Teazle by the de- 
licious Mrs. Abington, who cajoled 
the old and infirm Johnson out of his 
retirement to go to her benefit and 
who can best be represented to modern 
playgoers as a combination of Marie 
Wilton and Marie Tempest? The 
first night was May 8th; a week later 
Horace Walpole wrote to his friend 
Fred Mason:—“I have seen Sheridan’s 
new comedy and have liked it better 
than any I have seen since The Pro- 
voked Husband. There isa great deal 
of wit and good situations, but it is 
too long, has two or three bad scenes 
that might easily be omitted” (Pos- 
terity has confirmed the verdict and 
adopted the advice.) “and seemed 
to me to want nature and truth of 
character; but I have not read it, and 
sat too high to hear it well. It is ad- 
mirably acted. Burke has published 
a pamphlet on the American War.” 
The juxtaposition of these two dis- 
parate facts is not without a certain 
piquancy. While Burke was publish- 
ing his pamphlet, Washington was 
waiting, and waiting in vain, for 


Howe to cross the Delaware, and a 
month or so later Burgoyne (himself, 
as students of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
know, a link between the camp and 
the theatre) surrendered at Saratoga. Of 
such parti-coloured strands 1s woven 


“The painted veil that those who 
live call life—” 


Here Washington anxiously wait- 
ing, there Burgoyne ignominiously 
surrendering, elsewhere yet another 
pamphlet on the American War and 
a brilliant crowd enjoying the ad- 
mirable acting of The School’ for 
Scandal! 

About the same time Vergennes, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was employing a confidential agent 
in the transaction of certain, pecuniary 
arrangements with the American Rev- 
olutionary agents. The agent was 
none other than  Pierre-Augustin 
Caron, who subsequently assumed the 
name Beaumarchais and, under it, 
had the obliging foresight to write 
and produce his Barbier de Seville in 
the very annus mirabilis 1 have here 
been trying to celebrate. Interesting 
as a combination—said (though I 
think falsely) to be unusual—a busi- 
ness man and playwright, Beau- 
marchais is still more as a link between 
the American and the French Revo- 
lutions. He helped the fortunes of the 
one (and incidentally his own) with 
funds, by common consent, he paved 
the way for the other. Figaro is said 
to have announced to the expectant 
nations the advent of the New Democ- 
racy and to the Court of France the 
end of all things. I confess this seems 
to me rather high falutin’ talk about 
an impudent, nimble-witted Spanish 
barber. Fortunately, one need not re- 
gard him as a portent to enjoy him 
as a character of comedy. I distrust 
the type of mind that is always dis- 
cerning a “message” and an “epic 
making significance” where the plain 
man is content to find only happy 
invention and humour. Figaro, I sub- 
mit, is no novelty but the crown of a 
long-established tradition—the lineal 
descendant of the impudent slaves of 
Plautus and the valets of Spanish 
comedy. If he made a sort of Declara- 
tion of Independence of his own, that 
was only because only such declara- 
tions are, and have been, made every 
day by human beings with a sense of 
grievance and of the natural rights 
of the individual—and we should be 
“seeking noon at fourteen o’clock” if 
we associated Figaro with a certain 
historical incident at Philadelphia on 
the 4th of July, 1776. 
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ALLEN’S 

FOOT=EASE 
Makes 
Walking a 

Delight 









“Just a 
smile all the while!"’ 


stant who _ suffer 
from painful, tender or 
aching feet, corns or bunions 
are missing many of the joys 
of life. If your feet hurt, you 
can’t enjoy dancing or walk- 
ing, and you lack the poise of 
the well-groomed woman. 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


the Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
for the Feet gives instant relief to 
tired, smarting, swollen, perspir- 
ing feet, painful corns, bunions 
and calluses. Shake ALLEN’S 
FOOT:EASE into your shoes in 
the morning and walk all day in 
comfort. It takes the friction from 
the shoe and gives immediate re- 
lief to foot fatigue. It is a Toilet 
necessity. Get a package today 
at your drug or department store. 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Soe .CUT THIS OUT 


and send it with your name and address to 











Allen’s Foot-Kase, Le Roy, N. We _ will 
send you FREE, a trial package and a Foot= 
Ease Walking Doll. V. F. 

PBA Sieh ad 


No Exercise: 
No Diets; 
EUROPEAN Discovery 


! 
fAmakes it possible to re- No Drugs! 


duce weight by nature’s own method of expelling 
fat thru the pores of the skin in a safe and pleasant 
way. Simply dissolve Florazona, a fragrant powder, 
in your bath, stay in for fifteen minutes, and 
ounces of fat actually melt and are washed away. 


Flo-Ra=Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything injurious s0 
beware of unscrupulous imitations. 

Genuine Florazona was introduced into this country 
in 1919 and is recommended by Physicians, Nurses, 
and thousands of delighted users. No matter what 
you have tried, let Florazona convince you. 14 treat- 
ments cost only $3.50. § and recommended by 
Jay Thorpe, New York City and other Dept. Stores, 
also at Beauty Parlors and Better 

Drug Stores, or send check or money 

order direct with coupon below. 
Money-Back 

Guarantee 


Absolutely Harmless 
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This is one of a series of charac- 
ter sketches, by famous artists, mak- 
ing up the Dutchess Anthology of 
Trousers Wearers. The series, in 
leaflet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches include: 
“Going on Nineteen” 
in FLANNELS 
“Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy @ Tracy 
in KNICKERS 
“Tireless Business Man of 25” 
in SPORT TROUSERS 
“The Head of the Works” 
in BREECHES 
“Young Whipple” 
in DRESS TROUSERS 





“Hair Splitter Evans” | 


in WORK TROUSERS 


“That Darn Bennett Kid” 
in BOYS’ GOLF KNICKERS 






















UTCHESS 
p TROUSER? 
10¢ a Button, $1,0° a Rip 


WARRANTY 

YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 

IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10* 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.22 

OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 





Norman 
Recnweil! 





yy when Jim gets those new 





kicks next pay day, and if she gives 
him that wide belt for his birth- 
day — hot dog! 


One more year and he'll be voting. 
But there’s at least one person in 
town who has thought of him as a 
real man for some time now. 


That first night he called on her 
wearing the snowy new flannels, 
who should open the door but 
father! Jim winced, expecting 
some of the crude personal remarks 
that the old gentleman fondly 
regards as repartee. 


But Dad didn’t notice the way he 
asked if “S-s-stella” were in, or the 
pinkness around his ears. Dad was 
thinking, “Darned, if the kid don’t 
look nice. I ought to get myself a 
pair o’'them ice-cream pants!” 







“toc. a Button: $1.00 a Rip” originally was just 
a slogan—a homely, but sincere expression to 
the public of honest manufacturing intent. 
Today, the slogan is a monument to a promise 
kept unswervingly for more than forty-six years 
—it is one of the tangible differences between 
Dutchess Trousers and other trousers. 






IU TCrRESsS 


Trousers & Knickers 





POUGHKEEPSIE. (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 
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No. 213 LS 






Six out of Eight Played Abroad Sportocasin Shod 


bo se six of the eight men selected above all other amateurs to 
represent this country in the great English Classic, choose and 
wear Sportocasins in preference to all other golf footwear, there must 
be a reason. You'll know why the minute you start playing in 


“The Different Golf Footgear” 


FOR SALE BY THE BETTER STORES 


What they are and what they have done is told 









No. 211C 


Black Veal with 
White Suede, 
Leather Soles with 
Spikes Made for 

both Men and 


Women 










by ** A Sportocasin Why” and ‘*‘Achievements.”’ 
May we send you copies? Merely write to— 


Dept. V. 
The Sportocasin Co., Yarmouth, 





Maine 


Natural Veal 
withW hite Suede, 
Crepe Soles 
Made for both 
Men and 


Women 


























Tue burning sands of 


the Sahara have nothing 
on the blistering sands 
of the tee box. 


Pi j 


Moral: For clean hands 


and clean drives, give 
*em a ride off 











Just stickit in meg ~ ~ 
ow or re 

the turf and Both winners, both 

8-h-o-o-t **Reddy.’’ One 


piece, and white 
birch from tip to 
cup. 


25¢ FOR A¥BOX OF 18 
The Nieblo Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


38 East 23rd Street, New York, N, Y¥-, 


HOUSE & 


GARDEN’S 


Second Book of Houses 


House & Garden’s Book of 
Houses is invaluable to anyone 
who is planning to build or re- 
model a home, and interesting 
to everyone who is interested in 
houses. It shows so many dif- 
ferent types of attractive homes, 
that it enables you to know just 
what you want and to convey 
your wants intelligibly to an 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 23 West 44th St., New York City 


Four Tone Automatic 
Length 27 inches 
Made in France 


architect. There are 600 illus- 
trations—houses, garages, ser- 
vants’ quarters—and plans show- 
ing such architectural details 
as doors, windows, fireplaces, 
closets, stairs, chimneys, etc... . 
It is a beautiful book and makes 
a beautiful present. . . . Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of $4.20, 
personal check or money order. 


ECHOES 
PARIS! 


Here are two imported Trompettes representing the acme of con- 
tinental smartness as applied to motor cars. 

The Four Tone Automatic Trompette is a beautiful, well constructed 
instrument, which plays automatically a martial air. Its tone is 
absolutely distinctive from any other imported or domestic automo- 
bile signal. Has important anti-tamper lock. Price $38 postpaid. 
L’Auto Trompette single tone horn as in general use throughout 
Europe is rapidly being adopted in this country. Price $4.50 postpaid. 
These Trompettes will be appreciated by those who admire smart, 
distinctive motor accessories. Both horns have a bright nickel finish. 

These handsome foreign Trompettes are truly wonderful gifts. 
“‘Fine Things By Mail” 
Charles A. Kirkland, Inc. 


70 East 45th Street 
New York City 


L’ auto Trompette 
Length 18 inches 
Made in France 





he Gaiter 
Recommended 
by Doctors 


Ordinary adjustable garters have 
elasticity only in the single ply. 
Stretch is lost where the webbing is 
doubled. 


Such garters are heedlessly read- 
justed when rubber deteriorates and 
loosens with age. Then there’san un- 
elastic band to retard circulation, to 
cause varicose veins and weak arches. 
That's why doctors prescribe 


E. Z. GARTERS 


The original wide web. A single ply 
all the way around. Hold your hos: 
iery securely, yet give wonderful 
flexibility. 





You'll have months of supreme 
garter comfort from the pair we're 
ready to send you for a half dollar, 
your name and address and calf 
measure, and your dealer’s name. 


The THOMAS P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. 7F, Bridgeport, Conn. 
A RTE as oR 
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Different times, different customs— 
in dress, as in everything else. The 
best custom at present is to get 


Hickeu<Freeman 


CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES 
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ANY of the elements which combine to 
make men’s footwear of genuine dis- 
tinction ar matters of minute detail in de- 
zine, materials and workmanship, It is thru 
careful attention to all of these essential 
details that John Ward Men’s Shoes hav 
achievd their hy place in the preferense of 
men of criticl taste. To wear them is to be 
assured of absolute correctness and ex- 
ceptional servis. 























Modld with the assurance born of long 
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FISHER BODIES 
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ECENT developments in the body- 
building industry have only emphasized 
and reinforced the leadership of Fisher. The 
superiorities in design, durability and ap- 
pointment which are attested by the emblem 
—Body by Fisher—are finding in 1926 a 
buyer-acceptance and preference far beyond 
any heretofore registered in Fisher history 
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© For the growing 
number of people who 
prefer an open car for 
personal use, there is none 
so satisfying nor of more 
unmistakable style than 
the powerful Lincoln 
Sport Roadster with 
body by Locke. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


’UTSION 0} 
Ford Motor Company, 
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‘To smoke Lucky Strike 


for a change is to smoke 
them forever from choice 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
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